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CHAPTER L 

mstobt of ancient literature in europe from 1560 to 1600. 

Section L 

Progzest of Claasical Lfeamlng —Principal Critical Scholars — Editions of ancient Au- 
thors — Lexicons and Orammars — Best Writers of Latin — Murotus — Manutius — 
Decline of Taste — Scaliger — Casaabon — Clanical Learning in England under 
Elisabeth. 

1. In the first part of the sixteenth century, we have seen 
that the foundations of a solid structure of classical Progress of 
learning had been laid in many parts of Europe; P^o^oKy- 
the superiority of Italy had generally become far less conspi- 
cuous, or might perhaps be wholly denied ; in all the German 
Empire, in France, and even in England, the study of ancient 
literature had been almost uniformly progressive. But it was 
the subsequent period of fifty years, which we now approach, 
that more eminently deserved the title of an age of scholars, 
and filled our public libraries with inmiense fruits of literary 
labor. In all matters of criticism and philology, what was 
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written before the year 1550 is little in comparison with what 
the next age produced. 

2. It may be useful in this place to lay before the reader at 

Ffnt edi- ^"^ ^^^ ^^ datcs of the first editions of Greek and 
tk>iit of Latin authors, omitting some of inconsiderable repa- 
^^**'^**' tation or length. In this list I follow the authority 
of Dr. Dibdin, to which no exception will probably be 
taken: — 

iElian 1546. Jioate, 

iEftchylos 1518. Vemee, Akku. 

JEaop 14S0? Miiat^ 

Ammimoiis 1474. Rome, 

Anacreoa 1564. Parig. 

Antoninus 1558. Zurick. 

Apollonius RhodJos 1496. Fhremet, 

Appianus 1551. Paris, 

Apuleius 1469. Rome, 

Aristophanes 1498. Fentce. 

Aristoteles 1495-S. Vemict. 

Arrian 1535. Venice. 

Athencus 1514. Venice. 

Aulas Gellius 1469. Borne. 

Ausonius 1473. Veince. 

Boethius Absque anno; circ 1470. 

Cesar 1469. Borne, 

Callimacboa Absque anno. Fhrme*. 

Catullus 1472. Venice. 

Ciceronis Opera 1498. Milan. 

Cicero de Officiis 1465. Meniz. 

EpistoUe Famil 1467. ) p^_. 

Epistolae ad Attic 1469. J ''**"^ 

de Oratore 1465. Mentz m 

Rhetorica 1490. Venice, 

Orationes 1471. J2ome. 

Opera PhUosoph. 1 mi! I ^^^^ 

Claudian Absque anno. Brtteia, 

Demosthenes 1504. Venice. 

Diodorus, y. lib 1589. Ba$ie. 

XV. lib 1559 Parii. 

Diogenes Laertius 1538. Basle. 

DioCaiwius 1548. Parte. 

Dionysius llalicam 1546. Paris. 

Epictetus 1528. Veniee. 

Euripides 1608. Venice. 

Euclid 1683. Baste. 

Klorus 1470. Paris. 

Herodian 1608. Venice. 

Herodotus 1602. Venice. 

Uesiod. Op. et Dies 1498. Milan. 

Op. omnia 1496. Venice. 

Homer 1488. Fhremet, 

Horatioa. Absque anno. 

laocratea 1498. MUam, 
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Josephns 1544. Basle. 

Justin 1470. Venice, 

Juvenal Absque anno. B/me, 

JAvna 1469. Borne. 

Longinus 1554. Basle. 

Lucan 1469. Borne. 

Lucian 1496. Florence. 

Lucretius 1478. Brescia, 

lO'^ias 1518. Venice. 

Macrobius 1472. Venice. 

Manilius Ante 1474. Nuremberg, 

Martialis 1471. Ferrara. 

Oppian 1515. Florence. 

Orpheus 1500. Florence. 

Ovid 1471. Bolopna. 

Pausanias 1516. Venice. 

Petronius 1476? 

Phsdrus 1596. Troyes. 

Photius 1601. Augsburg, 

Pindar 1613. Venice. 

Plato 1518. Venice, 

Plautus 1472. Venice. 

Plinii Nat. Hist 1469. Venice. 

Epist. 1471. 

Plutarch Op. MoiaL 1509. Venice, 

Vit« 1517. Venice. 

Poljbius 1580. Haguenow, 

Quintilian • • • 1470. Bome. 

Quintus Curtius Absque anno. Borne* 

Sallust 1470. Paris. 

Seneca 1476. Naples. 

Senecse TragediiB 1484. Ferrara, 

Silius Italicus 1471. Bome. 

Sophocles 1502. Venice. 

SUtius 1472? 

Strabo 1516. Venice, 

Suetonius 1470. Bome. 

Tacitus 1468? Venice. 

Terence Ante 1470? Stratburg. 

Theocritus 1498. Afilan. 

Thucydides 1502. Venice. 

Valerius Flaccus ....*... 1474. Bome. 

Valerius Maximus Ante 1470 V Strasburg. 

Velleius Paterculus 1520. Basle. 

Virgil 1469. Bome. 

Xenophon 1616. Florence. 

3. It will be perceived, that, even in the middle of this 
century, some far fi-om uncommon writers had not (jj^^^gg j^ 
yet been given to the press. But most of the rest character of 
had gone through several editions, which it would be *' 

tedious to enimierate ; and the means of acquiring an exten- 
sive, though not in all respects very exact, erudition might 
perhaps be nearly as copious as at present. In consequence, 
probably, among other reasons, of these augmented stores of 
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classical literature, its character underwent a diange. It 
became less polished and elegant, but niore laborious and pro- 
found. The Grerman or Cisalpine type, if I maj lae the 
woni prevailed over the Italian, the scho<^ of Bocbem OTer 
that of Bembo ; nor was Italj herself exempt from its ascen- 
dencj. This advance of erudition at the expense of taste 
was perhaps already perceptible in 1550, for we cannot aooom- 
modate our arbitrary divisions to the real dianges of things ; 
yet it was not hitherto so evident in Italy as it became in the 
latter part of the century. The writers of this age, between 
1550 and 1600, distinguish themselves from their predecessors 
not only by a disregard for the graces of language, bat by a 
more prodigal accumulation of quotations, and more elaborate 
cfTorts to discrimiDate and to prove their positions. Aware of 
the censors whom they may encounter in an increasing body 
of scholars, they seek to secure themselves in the event of 
controversy, or to sustain their own diflPerences from those who 
have gone already over the same ground. Thus, books of 
critical as well as antiquarian learning often contain little 
of original disquisition, which is not interrupted at every sen- 
tence by quotation, and in some instances are hardly more 
than the adoersaricL, or commonplace-books, in which the 
learned were accustomed to register their daily observations 
in study. A late Grerman historian remarks the contrast be- 
tween the Commentary of Paulus Cortesius on the scholastic 
philosophy, published in 1503, and the Mjrthologia of Natalis 
Comes, in 1551. The first, in spite of its subject, is classical 
in style, full of animation and good sense ; the second is a 
tedious mass of quotations, the materials of a book rather than 
a book, without a notion of representing any thing in its 
spirit and general result.^ This is, in great measure, a cha- 
racteristic of the age, and grew worse towards the end of 
the century. Such a book as the Annab of Baronius, the 
same writer says, so shapeless, so destitute of every trace of 
eloquence, could not liave appeared in the age of Leo. But 
it may be added, that, with all the defects of Baronius, no 
one, in the age of Leo, could have put the reader in the pos- 
session of so much knowledge. 

4. We may reckon, among the chief causes of this diminu- 
CnitiTatjoii ^ion of clegancc in style, the increased culture of the 
of Qrmk. Greek language ; not certainly that the great writers 

> Bttki^ Db F»90to dM 16m uad 17Im JahzhiiBdwti, 1. 484. 
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in Greek are inferior models to those in Latin, but because 
the practice of composition was confined to the latter. Nor 
was the Greek really understood, in its proper structure and 
syntax, till a much later period. It was, however, a sufficiently 
laborious task, with the defective aids then in existence, to 
learn even the single words of that most copious tongue ; and 
in this some were eminently successfuL Greek was not very 
much studied in Italy : we may perhaps say, on the contrary, 
that no one native of that country, after the middle of the 
century, except Angelus Caninius and -^milius Portus, both 
of whom lived wholly on this side of the Alps, acquired any 
remarkable reputation in it; for Petrus Victorius had been 
distinguished in the earlier period. It is to France and 
Germany that we should look for those who made Grecian 
literature the domain of scholars. It is impossible to mention 
every name, but we must select the more eminent ; not, how- 
ever, distinguishing the laborers in the two vineyards of 
ancient learning, since they frequently lent their service alter- 
nately to each. 

5. The university of Paris, thanks to the encouragement 
given by Francis L, stood in the first rank for philo- principal 
logical learning; and, as no other in France could Khoiare: 
pretend to vie with her, she attracted students from ^*^**™«**"** 
every part. Toussain, Danes, and Dorat were conspicuous 
professors of Greek. The last was also one of the celebrated 
pleiad of French poets, but fiir more distinguished in the dead 
tongues tlian in his own. But her chief boast was Tumebus, 
so called by the gods, but by men Tournebocuf, and, as some 
have said, of a Scots family, who must have been denominated 
TumbuU.^ Tumebus was one of those industrious scholars 
who did not scorn the useful labor of translating Greek 
authoi*s into Latin, and is among the best of that class. But 
his reputation is chiefly founded on the Adversaria, the first 
part of wliich appeared in 1564, the second in 1565, the third, 
j)osthuraously, in 1580. It is wholly miscelhineous, divided 
into chapters, merely as resting-places to the i*eader ; for the 
contents of each are mostly a collection of unconnected notes. 
Such books, truly adversaria or commonplaces, were not 

» Biogr. Univ. The penultimate of Tnr- what we should think right. Eren Greek 

nebus b made both short and long by the will not help us, for we find him called 

Latin poet<» of the age, but more common- both Tavpve0oc and ravpvri^og. Blait- 

ly the latter, which aeenu contrary to |Qi„^ yitaj Stephanor., vol. ill. 

VOL. II. 2 
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unusual ; but can, of course, onlj be read in a desultory man- 
ner, or consulted upon occasion. Tlie Adversaria of Turnebus 
contains several thousand explanations of Latin passages. 
They are eminent for concis<»ness ; few remarks exceeduig 
hjdf a page, and the greater part being much shorter. lie 
{>asses without notice from one subject to another the most 
remote, and has been so much too rapid for his editor, that tlie 
titles of each chapter, multifarious as they are, afford fre- 
quently but ira|)erfect notions of its contents. The phrases 
explained are generally diffioult ; so that this miscellany gives 
a high notion of the erudition of Turnebus, and it has fiir- 
nished abundant materials to later commentators. The best 
critics of that and the succeeding age, Gesner, Scaliger, Lip- 
sius, Barthius, are loud in his praises ; nor has he been blamed, 
except for his excess of brevity and rather too great prono- 
ness to amend the text of authors, wherein he is not remark- 
ably suwessful.' Montaigne has taken notice of another 
merit in Turnebus, that, with more learning than any who had 
gone before for a thousand years, he was wholly exempt from 
the pedantry cliaracteristic of scholars, and could converse 
upon topics remote from his own profession, as if he had lived 
continually in the world. 

G. A work very similar in its nature to the Adversaria of 
Petma Vic- Tumcbus was the VarisD Lectiones of Petnis Victo- 
toriui. Yius ( Vettori), professor of Greek and Latin rhetoric 
at Florence during the greater part of a long life, which ended 
in 1585. Tluuinus has said, with some hy|)erl)ole, that Victo- 
rius saw the revival and almost the extinction of learning in 
Italy.* No one, perha{)6, de8er\ed more praise in the resto- 
ration of the text of Cicero; no one, acconling to Huet, 
translated better from Greek ; no one was more accurate in 
ol)serving the readings of manuscri[)U, or more cautious in his 
own corrections. But his Varia; Lectiones, in 38 books, df 
wln'ch the first edition appeared in 1583, though generally 

> Bloant: Rftillet. The faUter begins hbi qiwdnm dortzlii» eoftto b a t tnir tu a, Md 

rollrction of thew toctimonka by mtIdic Intenluni niniiA pmpcrp, ei nlink eapidi 

Uiat Turnebus Yiaa had m manj ailmlnrrR ampkxari loUtuii e»t ea qttm la OMOt^m 

M rM<l«^. and is alnMMt the only critic Traermnt.^*— Variv LcrtkxM*, 1. x. e. IR. 

wh'Hn mwy Km not pr«*unied to attack. Muretu*, a« nsual wiUi critic*, timHm 

Itaillct, however, Kpnikji of bin rorrecti'jn cofftt sua: the name rbuft oiii^t \m 

(>f (irftkhMul lAttn p i wa n w*- I hare not bmu^rbt acainitt himaelf. 

t»l»«rT«Ml aoj uf the funner hi the Adrer» > " IVtru* VirtrHiaii loofVTft »Cale kd 

•aria: Uie book, if I am not mbtaken, ff>n«(^urn» eat, at Uteraa hi Italia rtnaa- 

rvlatc* wholly to Latin crltirlnn. Mar»- cenU** et pv^teextincta^Tiderlt.*' — Tboa- 

tua ealia TuriMbua, *' Uumo fanmcni nu» ad ann. IfiK, mpmd Bk>aBt. 
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extolled, has not escaped the severity of Scaliger, who says 
that there is less of valuable matter in the whole work than 
in one book of the Adversaria of Tumebus.^ Scaliger, how- 
ever, had previously spoken in high terms of Victorius : there 
had been afterwards, as he admits, some ill-will between them ; 
and the tongue or pen of this great scholar was never guided 
by candor towards an opponent. I am not acquainted with 
the VariaB Lectiones of Victorius except through my autho- 
rities. 

7. The same title was given to a similar miscellany by 
Marc Antony Muretus, a native of Limoges. The j^n^^^g^ 
first part of this, containing eight books, was pub- 
lished in 1559, seven more books in 1586, the last four in 
1600. This great classical scholar of the sixteenth century 
found in the eighteenth one well worthy to be his editor, 
Ruhnkenius of Leyden, who has called the Varise Lectiones 
of Muretus " a work worthy of Phidias ; ** an expression 
rather amusingly characteristic of the value which verbal 
critics set upon tiieir labors. This book of Muretus contains 
only miscellaneous illustrations of passages which might seem 
obscure, in the manner of those we have already mentioned. 
Sometimes he mingles conjectural criticisms; and, in many 
chapters, only points out parallel passages, or relates inciden- 
tally some classical story. His emendations are frequently 
good and certain, though at other times we may justly think 
him too bold.^ Muretus is read with far more pleasure than 
Tumebus : his illustrations relate more to the attractive parts 
of Latin criticism, and may be compared to the miscellaneous 
remarks of Jortin.' But in depth of erudition he is probably 

» SRaligerana Secnnda. " Necte meo Lamiee coxonam ; " 

* This following will seire afl an instanoe. illustrated by Euripides. 

In the ipeech of Galgacua (Tacitl Vita 2. A passage in AriMtotle's Rhetoric, lib. 

Aj?ricoI«e), instead of " Ubortatem non in ii., explained differently from P. Victo- 

pnesentia laturi," which indeed la unin- rius. 

t«>lligible enough, he would read, " In 8. Compari.«^n of a pa8.<»ge in the 

libertatem, non In populi Romani servi- Phadrus of Plato, with Cicero's tranw- 

tiam nati. •' Such a conjecture would lation. 

not be endured in the present state of 4. Passage in the Apologia Socratis, cor- 

rriticism. Muretus, howerer, settles it iu rected and expIaiiM?d. 

t*io current style : " Yulgus quid probet, 6. Line in Vir^l, shown to bo Imitateil 

quid non probet, nunquam laburavi." fironi Ilouer. 

* The^following titles of chapters, from 6. Slips of memory In P. Victorius, no- 
the eighth book of the Variaa Lectiones, ticcd. 

will show the agreeable diversity of Mure- 7. Passage in Aristotle's Rhetoric ex- 

tus's illustrations : — plained from hirf Mrtiiphysics. 

1. Comparison of poets to bees, by 8. Another pnjisage in the same book 

Pindar, Ilorace, Lucretius. Line of Uo- explained, 
race — 
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much below the Parisian professor. Moretus seems to take 
pleasure in censuring Victorius. 

8. Tumebus, Victorius, JMuretus, with two. who have been 
Grater's mentioned in the first part of this work, Coelius 
Themnnu Rhodiginus and Alexander ab Alexandro, may be 
"** reckoned the chief contributors to this general work 
of literary criticism in the sixteenth century. But there were 
many more, and some of considerable merit, whom we must 
pass over. At the beginning of the next century, Grniter 
collected the labors of preceding critics in six very thick and 
closely printed volumes, to which Paneus, in 1623, added a 
seventh, entitled ^ Lampas, sive Fax Liberalium Artium,** 
but more commonly called Tliesaurus Criticus. A small por- 
tion of these belong to the fitteentli century, but none extend 
beyond the following. Most of the numerous treatises in this 
ample collection belong to the class of Adversaria, or miscel- 
laneous remarks. Though not so studiously concise as those 
of Tumebus, each of these is generally contained in a page 
or two, and their multitude is consequently immense. Those 
who now by glancing at a note obtain the result of the patient 
diligence of these men, should feel some respect for their 
names, and some admiration for their acuteness and strength 
of memory. They had to collate the whole of antiquity ; they 
plunged into depths which the indolence of modem philology, 
screening itself under the garb of fastidiousness, affects to 
deem unworthy to be explored ; and thought themselves bound 
to become lawyers, physicians, historians, artists, agriculturist^ 
to elucidate the diiHculties which ancient writers present. It 
may be doubted also, whether our more recent editions of the 

9. PMMge in Cicero pro Rablrio, cor- 17. PwMqif^ in CTcero'a CpbUca miran* 
ttctfil. dentood bv iN>UtiAn an^l Vlrtoria*. 

10. Imitation of i&«>hinei in two pM- 18. ^uMgt in the I'hJHinu eipldned. 
•um of Cirt^ro't 3d ('^Ulin&rian ontion. 19. Diflervnr* brtwfitKi •cruMtioo and 

11. Imitation of iKuchinm and Draaoa- lnTertiri>, illustratad tea 
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matiiin afrainn Salliut. [ Not genuine.} 20. Imitation of ^Kmi^My»tm by Cfeero. 

12. lnjic€tus it the right wurd, not i«- Two paMaicea of Urr amended. 
fhtttus. 21. " Muliens erddita* picnimqoe liH- 

13. i*aMa«e in 6th book of Aztetotle'a dinoaaa cMe/' from Jurenal and Xuripi- 
Bthlca rorrerted. dee. 

14. The word duxy'fVfJro^ in the 22. NobleoM of character dlnpiajwl by 
2d l«)k of Arii.totJe« Rhetoric, not right- 'Pji!*™?* „ , u -.^ w^ 
Ij explained by VIctoriu*. * 28 Th»l IJerrnle. waa a phjildaB, who 

li. The word a*.ai«, in CatuUmi(Cann. cuml Al.t*ti* when Ki^n orwr. 

tt6K doe« nut rfguify an aan, bat a mlU- J" < ruWty of king Ui^ol-nu, nlatul 

^ ' from IMutarch. 
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CIcaro. 
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classics have preserved all the important materials which the 
indefatigable exertions of the men of the sixteenth century 
accumulated. .In the present state of philology, there is in- 
comparably more knowledge of grammatical niceties, at least 
in the Greek language, than they possessed, and more critical 
acuteness perhaps in correction, though in this they were not 
always deficient ; but, for the exegetical part of criticism, — 
the interpretation and illustration of passages, not corrupt, but 
obscure, — we may not be wrong in suspecting that more has 
been lost than added in the eighteenth and present centuries 
to the scwans in tUy as the French affect to call them, whom 
we find in the bulky and forgotten volumes of Gruter. 

9. Another and more numerous class of those who devoted 
themselves to the same labor, were the editors of j^j^jong^j 
Greek and Boman authors. And here again it is oroekand 
impossible to do more than mention a few, who seem, Jj^on. 
in the judgment of the best scholars, to stand above 

their contemporaries. The early translations of Greek, made 
in the fifteenth century, and generally very defective through 
the slight knowledge of the language that even the best 
scholars then possessed, were replaced by others more exact; 
the versions of Xenophon by Leunclavius, of Plutarch by 
Xylander, of Demosthenes by Wolf, of Euripides and Aria- 
tides by Canter, — are greatly esteemed. Of the first, Huet 
says, that he omits or perverts nothing, his Latin often an- 
swering to the Greek, word for word, and preserving the con- 
struction and arrangement, so that we find the original author 
complete, yet with a purity of idiom, and a free and natural 
air, not often met with.^ Stephens, however, according to 
Scaliger, did not highly esteem the learning of Leunclavius.^ 
France, Germany,, and the Low Countries, beside Basle and 
Geneva, were the prolific parents of new editions, in many 
cases very copiously illustrated by erudite commentaries. 

10. The Tacitus of Lipsius is his best work, in the opinion 
of Scaliger, and in his own. So great a master was Tadhw of 
be of tins favorite author, that he offered to repeat ®' Lipn»"- 
any passage with a dagger at his breast, to be used against 
him on a failure of memory.^ Lipsius, after residing several 
years at Leyden, in the profession of the reformed religion, 
went to Louvain, and discredited himself by writing in favor 

1 Baillet; Blount ; Niceron, vol. xxTi. > Nioeron, uiT. 119. 

* Scaligexaua Secunda. 
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of tho legenilary minicles of that country, losing sight of all 
his critical sagacity. The Protestants treated his desertion, 
and these later writings, with a contempt which has perhaps 
sometimes heen extended to his productions of a superior 
cliaracter. The article on Lipsius, in Bayle, hetrays some of 
tills spirit; and it appears in other Protestanta, especially 
Dutch critics. Hence they undervalue his Greek learning, 
as if he had not heen ahle to read the language, and impute 
plagiarism, when there seems to be little ground for the charge. 
Ca8aul)on admits that Lipsius has translated Polybius better 
than his predecessors, though he does not rate his Greek 
knowledge very high.' 

11. Acidalius, whose premature death robbed philological 
Horaoeof literature of one from whom mucli had been ex- 
uunbinus. pccted,* Paulus Manutius, and Petrus Victorius, are 
to be named with honor for the criticism of Latin authors ; 
and tlie Lucretius of GifTen or Giplianius, published at Ant- 
werp, 1566, is still esteemed.^ But we may select the Horace 
of Lambinus as a conspicuous testimony to the classical learn- 
ing of this age. It appeared in 1561. In this, he claims to 
have amended the text, by the help of ten manuscripts, most 
of them found by him in Italy, wiiither he had gone in tho 
suite of Cardinal Toumon. He liad previously made large 
collections for the illustration of Horace, from the Greek phi- 
losophers and poets, from Athemcus, Stobaeus, and Pausanias, 
and other sources with which the earlier interpreters had 
been less familiar. Those commentators, however, among 
whom Ilermannus Figulus, Badius Ascensius, and Antonius 
I^Iancinellus, as well as some who had confined themselves to 
the Ars Poetica, namely, Grisolius, Achilles Statins (in his 
real name Esta^, one of the few good scholars of Portugal), 
and LuLsinius, are the most considerable, had not lefl un- 
ruai)ed a very abundant harvest of mere explanation. But 
Lambinus contributed much to a more elegant criticism, by 
pointing out parallel passages, and by di.<«playing tlio true 
Hpirit and feeling of his author. The text acquired a new 
aH|)ect, we may almost say, in the hands of Liunbinus, — at 

1 CbMob. Epkit. xxi. AloogandeUbo- and oUier lAtia aatborK, mn morh 

imte critique oo Upidu* will be ftHUkl In wXrmaml. Ho In • bokl eorrwior oT Um 

llHillet, rol. II (4U} edit.) art. 487. 8m U-it. The Bfc«nphie UnlvwMUe hw • 

aim RItiunt, Dayle, and Nfcwon. better artirle Umn Cbat In Ukr Slili ro- 

> The noica of Acidalitu (who died at lume of Nkvmn. 

Um afe of 'JB, la 1016) oo Tadtoa, Plautaa, • Btucr Univ. 
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least when r$e compare it with the edition of Lnndino in 
1482 ; but some of die gross errors in this had been corrected 
by intermediate editors. It may be observed, that he had far 
Icf^s assistance from prior commentators in the Satires and 
Epistles than in the Odes. Lambinus, who became professor 
of Greek at Paris in 1561, is known also by his editions of 
Demosthenes, of Lucretius, and of Cicero.^ Tliat of Plant us 
is in less esteem. He has been reproached with a prolixity 
and tediousness which has naturalized the verb lambiner in 
the French language. But this imputation is not, in my 
opinion, applicable to his commentary upon Horace, which I 
should rather characterize as concise. It is always pertinent 
and full of matter. Another charge against Lambinus is for 
rashness in conjectural ' emendation ; no unusual failing of 
ingenious and spirited editors. 

12. Cruquius (de Crusques), of Ypres, having the advan- 
tage of several new manuscripts of Horace, which he of Cm- 
discovered in a convent at Ghent, published an edi- ^^*"* 
tion with many notes of his own, besides an abimdant com- 
mentary, collected from the glosses he found in his manu- 
scripts, usually styled the Scholiast of Cruquius. The Odes 
appeared at Bruges, 1565 ; the Epodes at Antwerp, 1569 ; 
the Satires in 1575 : the whole together was first published in 
1578. But the Scholiast is found in no edition of Cruquius's 
Horace before 1595.^ Cruquius appears to me inferior as a 
critic to Lambinus ; and, borrowing much from him as well as 
Tumebus, seldom names him except for censure. An edition 
of Horace at Basle, in 1580, sometimes called that of the 
forty commentators, including a very few before the extinc- 
tion of letters, is interesting in pliilological history, by the 

1 This edition by Lambinos Sb said to mait oditioiu of that and the succeeding 

mark the begioning of one of the aeven century ; for the seventh and last age 

sf^ in which those of the great Roman dates, it seemfl, only firom the edition of 

orator hare been arranged. The first Emesti, in 1774. Biogr. Univ., art. " Cice- 

comprehends the early editions of sepa- ro." See Blount, for di(«Tcpant opinions 

rate works. The second begins with the expressed by the critics about the general 

earliest entire edition, tliat of Milan, in merits of lLAmbinus. 

1-198. The third is dated firom the first > Henry Stephens says that no one had 

edition which contains copious notes, that been so audacious in altering the text by 

of Venice, by Petrus Victorius, in 16.^. conjecture as Ijambinus. " In Manutio 

The fourth from the more extensive an- non tantam quantam in Lambino auda- 

Dotations given not long afterwards by ciam, sed valde tamen periculosam et ci- 

Fanlus Manutius. The fifth, as has ju.^t tun.' — M.iitt-dre, Vita) Stepbanorum, p. 

been said, from this edition by Lauibi- 4^)1. It will he seen that Scaliger finds 

nus, In 1566, wtiich has h&exx thought exactly the same fault with Stephens Iiim- 

too ra^h in correction of the text. A self, 

uixtb epoch was made by Gruter, in 1618 ; ^ lUogr. Univ. 
aad this period is reckoned to comprehend 
m 
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light it throws on tho state of criticism in the earlier part of 
the century, for it is remarkable that Lambinus is not in- 
cluded in the number ; and it will, I think, confirm what has 
been said above in favor of those older critics. 

13. Henry Stephens, thus l)etter known among us than by 
iirarj his real surname Etienno, the most illustrious (if 
Ktepheof. indeed he surpassed his fatlier) of a family of great 
printers, begim his labors at Paris in 1554, with the princfpt 
editio of Anacreon.* He had been educated in that city 
under Danes, Toussain, and Tumebus ; ' and, though equally 
learned in both languages, devoted himself to Grt^ek, as being 
more neglected than Latin.' The prc»8s of Stephens might be 
called tiie centnil i)oint of illumination to Europe. In the 
year 1557 alone, he publisheil, as Maittaire ol)8*erves, more 
editions of ancient authors than would have been sufficient to 
make the r(*putation of another scholar. His publications, as 
enumerated by Niceron (I liave not counted them in Mait 
tairci), amount to a hundred and three ; of which by far the 
greater part are classical editions, more valuable than his ori- 
ginal works. Baillet says of Henry Stephens, that he was 
second only to Budseus in Greek learning, though he seems 
to put Tumebus and Camerarius nearly on the same level. 
But perhafM the majority of scholars would think him sujie- 
rior, on the whole, to all the three ; and certxunly Tumebus, 
wliose Adversaria are confined to Latin inteq)retation, what- 
ever renown he might deserve by his oral lectures, has left 
nothing that could warrant our a^^signing him an equal place.* 
Scjiliger, however, accuses Henry Stephens of spoiling all the 
authors he edited, by wrong alterations of the text.^ This 

> AlineloTwn. V1t» Stf^hanorom. p. 00 ; Unhcd by this in<wt Ubnrioaii irhoUr, and 

Maittolrv, p. 2110. An excWWit life of thus rp«'ltic«0 th« number of hit voriu to 

lU'nry Stcphenn, m well «« otbrrn of the twrnty-«>ix. Iluet mv* (whom I quote 

rmt ot hU IkiuUv, wm writu^ by Malt- from hlount) that Stcphemi may be adM 

talrv, but whii'h dtvii not •uprrwde ''The Tnin>lAtor ymr excrlleor* ; *' nirh 

thom foniMfriy publl^hvil by AUufkiTPvn. in hiii ilill)(i>nr« mod arcurary, m luippy 

Thwe t4i|{i*ther am amonK the >>«it lllu*- bin nkill In fcirinic the chanMrtcr of hb 

trntionii of the pUlloli>Kiod liktury of the authnr, bo great hU perspicuity and el*> 

14th century that we pcKw eiw . They hare ^nre. 
Iieen abritlKed, with wtiiie new matter, by « [The vorlu of Tameboji. 8 Tolf. fnlin, 



Mr. Onmwi'll, in bin £ariy Ilwtocy of the bound in one, contain. 1. hb < 

l*ari«iMi (tnvk l^mui. rieii on Latin authori : 2- hifl trani^latlona 

* Almekifivn. p. 70. Illii fiitber maile fhini Grpek ; 8- bin mii«-ellaucmi«i wrltlnir*. 
him Iram (iroelc beforp he had acquixvd inciudlnir the AdveiMuia. Tunel^oM did 
Utin. Blaittairp, p. lUK. comparmtiTelv little for Orrek except in 

* The Ufr of Stepliew, In the »kh the wmy of tnn«lmtlon. — V^IA 
▼olame of Niceron, i* lonK and uneful. • '* Omnen quotquot edtitit, c«Ut¥e Ubros 
That in the Biuicmphic I'liiTemelle la not edam mcoa, iiuo art»ltrio >mi eumipit H 
bad, but enuneratoi Urn eOitiooa put>> deincepa cormmpei." ~ Scallfer. Ifima, 
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charge is by no means unfrequently brought against the critics 
of this age. 

14. The year 1572 is an epoch in Greek literature, by the 
publication of Stephens*s Thesaurus. A lexicon Lexicon of 
had been published at Basle m 1562, by Robert Co'^'^tin- 
Constantin, who, though he made use of that famous press, 
lived at Caen, of which he was a native. Scaliger speaks 
in a disparaging tone both of Constantin and his lexicon. 
But its general reputation has been much higher. A modem 
critic observes, that " a very great proportion of the explana- 
tions and authorities in Stephens's Thesaurus are borrowed 
from it.*'^ We must presume that this applies to the first edi- 
tion ; for the second, enlarged by JEmilius Portus, which is 
more common, did not appear till 1591.^ " The principal de- 
fects of Constantin," it is added, " are, first, the confused and 
ill-digested arrangement of the interpretation of words ; and, 
secondly, the absence of all distinction between primitives 
and derivatives." It appears by a Greek letter of Constantin, 
prefixed to the first edition, that he had been assisted in his 
labors by Gresner, Henry Stephens, Tumebus, Camerarius, 
and other learned contemporaries. He gives his authorities, 
if not so much as we should desire, very far more than the 
editors of the former Basle lexicon. This lexicon, as was 
mentioned in another place, is extremely defective, and frill 
of errors ; though a letter of Grynaeus, prefixed to the edition 
of 1539, is nothing but a strain of unqualified eulogy, little 
warranted by the suffrage of later scholars. I found, how- 
ever, on a loose calculation, the number of words in this 
edition to be not much less than 50,000.^ 



p. 96. Against this sharp, uid perhaps rash, 
jadgment, we may set that of Maittaire, a 
competent scholar, though not like Scali- 
ger, and without his arrogance and scorn 
of the world. " Henrici editiones ideo 
miror, qood eas, quam posset accuratissi- 
me aut ipse aut per alios, quos complures 
noTerat, riros eruditos, ad omnium tnm 
manuscriptorum turn impressoruni codi- 
cam fidem, non sine maximo delectu et 
Kuo (quo maximi in Onecis pnBsertim 
poUebat) alionimque judicio elaborsTit." 
Yitse Stephanorum, t. ii. p. 284. No man 
perhaps erer published so manj editions 
as Stephens, nor was any other printer of 
so much use to letters ; for he knew much 
more ttian the Aldi or the Juntas. Tet 
he liad planned many more publications, 



as Maittaire has collected firom what he 
has dropped in Tarious places, p. 469. 

1 Quarterly Review, vol. xxTii. 

* The first edition of this Lexicon some- 
times bean the name of Crespin, the 
printer at Basle ; and both Baillet and 
Bayle hare fallen into the mistake of be- 
lieving that there were two different works. 
See Niceron, vol. xxvii. 

s Henry Stephens, in an epistle, De sun 
Typographin Statu ad quosdam Amicofi, 
gives an account of his own labors on the 
Thesaurus. The following passage on the 
earlier lexicons may be worth reading: 
"lis quae circumferuntur lexicis Graeco- 
Latinis primam Imposuit manum mona- 
chus quidam, frater Johannes Crastonus, 
Placentinus, Carmelitanus ; sed cum is 
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15. Henry Stephens had devoted twelve years of his labo- 
Th«*uru« "^"s ^*^^ ^^ ^^ ^^'" immense work, large materials 
ot ste- for which liad been collected by his father. In com- 
^ "' prehensive and copious interpretation of words, it 
not only left far behind every earlier dictionary, but is still 
the single Greek lexicon ; one wliich some have ventured to 
abridge or enlarge, but none have presumed to supersede. 
Its arrangement, as is perliaps scarce necessary to say, is 
not according to an alphabetical but a radical order ; that is, 
the supposed roots following each other alphabetically, every 
derivative or compound, of whatever initial letter, is placed 
after the primary word. Tliis method is certainly not very 
convenient to the nninformed reader ; and perhaps, even with 
a view to the scientific knowledge of tlic language, it should 
have been deferred for a more advanced stage of etymological 
learning. The Thesaurus embodies the critical writings of 
Budaeus and Camerarius, with whatever else had been contri- 
buted by the Greek exiles of the preceding age and by their 
learned disciples. Much, no doubt, lias since been added to 
what we find in the Thesaunis of Stephens, as to the nicety 
of idiom and syntax, or to the principles of formation of 
words, but not perhaps in copiousness of explanation, wluch 
is the proper object of a dictionary. " The leading defects 
conspicuous in Stephens," it is said by the critic already 
quoted, ^ are inaccurate or falsified quotations, the deficiency 
of several thousiuid words, and a wrong classification both of 
primitives and derivatives. At the same time we ought rather 

Jijunbexpotitionibai, InqnibiuTernacu- habrat Ubra lactacM, in opus iUod 

k> etiam nermone Interdnm, id eat Italiro, tnuuitaWrunt. Kx lin qoidem Ofii* lorit 

ntitur,contentiMrtiiaaet, p«rftiDetoriiie«m in quorum int«rpretAtioiM fcUx fait Lao« 

eonfttrucUoDM Terfooram IniUcuMt, nullot rentiua ValU, paucia»liiKM proialcmnt ; 

aatorum Iccnt proftMreu ex quibiu ilia wd pro prrrerw) nuo Judiclo. perrmtai* 

pariter et ulipiiflcatlooe* cogooad poawot ; ma* quMquo tjua interpretetioMa, quak* 

multi poatcA cvrtatim roulto htoe in<le pmpe innumenu a me annotataa in La> 

fine uUo del«rtu ac judiclo exiwrpto intie- tinbi llerodoti et Tbncjdidia edicSoniboa 

rucrunt. Donee Undem Indocda t)po- ridebin, dei«i!Prunt egregii ilU kxkornm 

fnphis de aagenda lexirornm mole iuter aeu oon«arrlnaioref aeu intoipolatorai, qoi- 

ae crrtantibua, et pnnnia ii« aoi id pne- buA, tamquam gcmmia, ilia inaifniirent. 

■tarrat proponentibua, qua jtguns, et, ri Quod ji non quam multa, aed duntaxat 

iU loqui licet, madlenta anica erant ex- qoam multorom tantrum errata iU aint, 

poaitionea, adeo pinfuea et craaHB raddita commemonre relim, metito eerte exela. 

»unt, ut in illia paaaim nUkU aliud quam mabo, W jrpurov^ ri & Itmra^ ri it 

Ikrotif^aamaffDomunaa. N«m P»»» itmiTtov KaraXi^ij \ Tix eolai nUnm 

ex Bud«o, aUiaqna idooela antoribua, et .^, ,^„. -\w*ku «M«i*..i •»* a^i 

eaqaidaaiparunifldeUlardaarripta^utpo. T^^'^^^^J^ SSSZS^^^^ 

tep»uailJitoUeela,mnltaeootikexUpo ^S?^* ^^ S'^^iSSLSl 

^oadn telM telnntfbiM, at ilaJlw "ob* fwaa tnalanraa of enor. 
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to be surprised, that, under existing disadvantages, he accom- 
plished so much even in this last department, than that he left 
so much undone." 

16. It has been questioned among bibliographers whether 
there are two editions of the Thesaurus; the first Abridged by 
in 1572, the second without a date, and probably ^^p**^ 
after 1580. The afiOrmative seems to be sufficiently proved.' 
The sale, however, of so voluminous and expensive a work 
did not indemnify its author ; and it has often been complained 
of, that Scapull^ who had been employed under Stephens, 
injured his superior by the publication of his well-known 
abridgment in 1579. The fact, however, that Scapula had 
possessed this advantage rests on little evidence ; and his pre- 
fuce, if it were true, would be the highest degree of effrontery : ' 
it was natural that some one would abridge so voluminous 
a lexicon. Literature, at least, owes an obligation to Sca- 
pula.' The temper of Henry Stephens, restless and uncertain, 
was not likely to retain riches : he passed several years in 
wandering over Europe, and, having wasted a considerable 
fortune amassed by his father, died in a public hospital at 
Lyons in 1598,* "opibus," says his biographer, "atque etiam 
ingenio destitutus in nosocomio." 

> Niceron (toI. xxri.) contends that the fiither-in-law, and complains that he had 
supposed second edition differs only by a not erun leave to look at the books in the 
change in the title-page, whurein we find latter-s library, wliich he himself scarce 
rather an unhappy attempt at wit, in the ever Ti^ited. ^'Ndsti hominem, ndsti mo- 
following distich aimed at Scapula: — res, nosti quid apud eum possim, hoc est, 
" Quidam eiTiTeuvuv me capulo tenus quara nihil possim, qui videtur in suam 
abdidit ensem : pemiciemconi«piri.<»8e.'" — Epist. 21. And, 

JEger cram a scapulis : sanus at hue ^^^11 mo™ severely, Epist. 41. " Nam 

i^eo." noster, etsi vivens valensque, pridem nu- 

But it Feeins that Stephens, in his Pahe- m«'ro hominum, ccrte doctorum, exhni 

stra de Justi LipsU Latinitate, mentions 'meruit; ea est illius inhumanitas, et, 

fiw second edition, which is said by those Qwod iuvitus dico, delirium ; qui libros 

who have examined it to have fewer tvpo- qnoslibet veteres, ut Indici gryphi aurum, 

graphical errors than the other, though it al"" invidet, sibi perire simt, ecd quid ille 

U admitted that the leaves might be in- babeat aut non, juxta scio ego cum igna- 

termixed without inconvenience, so close vis?irao." After Steplienss death, he wrote 

hi the resemblance. Vide Maittaire. p. »» kinder terms than he had done before ; 

£56-360. Brunet, Man. du Libr. Qress- but regretting some publicaHons, by which 

well. vol. ii. p. 23d. ^^^ editor of Caitaubon's letters thinks he 

» f" Incidi forte in Th«iaurmn ab Hen- might mean the Apologie pour IWrodote, 

ricoStephanoconscriptum."— GtessweU's a»d the Palccstra de JusU Lipsii Latim- 

Greek prcffl, li. 284. — 1842.1 ^^^ ^-h© former of which, a very well- 

9 Maittaire says that Scapula's lexicon known book, contidns a spirited attack on 
is as perfidious to the reader as its author the Romish priesthood, but with less re- 
was to his master, and that Dr. Busby gard ^i'^er for truth or decorum hi the 
would not suffer his boys to use it, p. 858. election of his stories than be<»me the 
But this has hardly been the general character of Stephens ; and the Utter fa of 
opinion. See Quarterly Review, ub, supra, ^"le pertinence to its avowed subject. 

* Casaubon wrifes frequently to ScaU- Henrj- Stephens had long been subject to 

g«r about the strange behavior of his » disorder natural enough to Uborioua 
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17. The Hellenismus of Angelus Caninius, a native of the 
Reiiniisnua Milanese, is merelj a grammar. Tanaquil Faber 
of Caniniiu. prefers it not only to that of Qenardus, but to all 
which existed even in his own time. It was published at 
Paris in 1555. Those who do not express themselves so 
strongly, place him above his predecessors. Caninius is much 
fuller than Clenardus, — the edition by Crenius (Leyden, 
1700) containing 380 pages. The syntax is very scanty; 
but Caninius was well conversant with the mutations of 
words, and is diligent in noting the differences of dialects, in 
which he has been thought to excel. He was acquainted with 
the digamma, and with its Latin form. I will take this oppor- 
verK»n'i tunity of observing, that the Greek grammar of Ver- 
«'*"*°*"- gara, mentioned in the first part of this work (page 
335), and of which I now possess the Paris edition of 1557, 
printed by William Morel (ad Complutensem editxonem excu" 
sum et restitiUum)^ appears superior to those of Clenardus or 
Varenius. This book is doubtless very scarce : it is plain that 
Tanaquil Faber, Baillet, Morhof, and, I should add, Nicolas 
Antonio, had never seen it ; ^ nor is it mentioned by Bninet or 
Watts.* There is, however, a copy in the British Museum. 
Scaliger says that it is very good, and that Caninius has bor- 
rowed from it the best parts.' Vergara had, of course, profited 
by the commentaries of Budaeus, the great source of Greek 
philology in Western Europe ; but he di.splays, as far as I can 
judge by recollection more than comparison, an ampler know- 
ledge of the rules of Greek than any of his other contempora- 
ries. This granmiar contains 438 pages, more than 100 of 



■MO, " qaKdftm Actionom cooraetomin 
ntietas et fMUdium/' — Maittairs, p. 348. 
Robert Stephens had cmrried with him 
to Ueoera Id 15^, the panchM of hia 
types, madf at the expenM of Vraoda I., 
■uppodnic tluit ther were a gift of the 
king. On the dnath, howerer. of ileory 
Stepheiui, tiiey were claimed br II«>nrj IV.; 
and the Miia'te of QeoeTa restored them. 
Thejr ha<l beeo pledged for i'JO rrowna ; and 
OasautKin complain*, an of a girat injury, 
that the ent^te of Stephens waa made an* 
•werable to the creditor when the pledge 
WM giren up to the king of Prance. See 
Le Cleir'* remarks on this in BibUoth^ue 
Choisie, Tol. six. p. 219. AIm a rindica- 
tlon of Stephens by Malttaire tma the 
chwfs of haring stolen them (Vltie St*- 
phaooram, i. SI) ; and again ia Otsmi 
PaHitoo Pms, 1. aU. Hesea 



■ospicioa of theft ; but, whether be had 
just cause to think the punches were hit 
own. it is now impotrible to decide. 

1 Blount; Baillet. 

s Antonio sars it was printed at Aleali, 
1573: detnd* Purisiis, 1650. The flrat is 



of coume a (klse print ; if the aeeood le 
not so likewt<«, he had nerer seen the book. 
* ScaUgermnaSccunda. " F. Vergara, le- 
pagnol, a compoe6 une bonne grammaire 
Urecqne. male t^anlnlns a pris toat le meii* 
leur de tous, et a mis du sien aoeiii <iiiel> 
que chnee dans son Uelleninnus." Tms, an 
Bayie truly obeenres, reduces the eulogies 
Scmliger hJM elsewlieire giren Caninios to 
Terr Little. Scaliger *s looee exprsesloos are 
not of much Talne. Tet he wtio had snm 
Vergara's grammar might better know 
what was original la others, than Tanaquil 
Twbm, who had mtm seeo It. 
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which are given to the syntax. A small grammar by Nunnez, 
or Pincianus, published at Valencia in 1555, seems chiefly 
borrowed from Clenardus or Verganu 

18. Peter Ramus, in 1557, gave a fresh proof of his acute- 
ness and originality, by publishing a Greek gram- 
mar, with many important variances from his pre- ofBamoT 
cursors. Scaliger speaks of it with little respect; JJjJJjj," 
but he is habitually contemptuous towards all but 
his immediate friends.^ Lancelot, author of the Port Royal 
grammar, praises highly that of Ramus, though he reckons 
it too intricate. This grammar I have not seen in its original 
state; but Sylburgius published one in 1582, which he pro- 
fesses to have taken from the last edition of the Ramean 
grammar. It has been said, that Laurence Rhodomann was 
the first who substituted the partition of the declensions of 
Greek nouns into three for that of Clenardus, who introduced 
or retained the prolix and unphilosophical division into ten.' 
But Ramus is clearly entitled to this credit. It would be 
doubted whether he is equally to be praised, as he certainly 
has not been equally followed, in making no distinction of 
conjugations, nor separating the verbs in lu from those in <•>» on 
the ground that their general flection is the same. Much has 
been added to this grammar by Sylburgius himself, a man in 
the first rank of Greek scholars ; " especially," as he tells us, 
** in the latter books ; so that it may be called rather a supple- 
ment than an abridgment of the grammar of Ramus.*' The 

1 Sealigerana. Casaubon, it mast be mental rulefl of syntax we could haxe an- 

owned, who had more candor than Sea- ticipated. But reading continually and 

liger, speaks equally ill of the grammar of thinking in Greek, they found comparatire 

Ramus. Epist. 878. accuracy by a secret tact, and by contin- 

< Morhof, 1. ir. c. 6. Prefiice to trans- ual imitation of what they read. Lan- 
lation of Matthise's Greek Grammar. The guage is always a mosaic work, made up 
learned author of this preface has not al- of associated fragments, not of separate 
lude<i to Ramus, and, though he praises molecules: we repeat, not the simple 
SylbuiTgius for his improvements in the words, but the phrases and even the sen- 
mode of treating grammar, seems unac- tences we have caught from others. Bu- 
quainted with that work which I mention dseus wrote Greek without knowing ita 
in the text. Two editions of it are in the grammar, that is, without a distinct no- 
British Museum, 1582 and 1600 ; but, up- tion of moods or tenses, as men speak their 
on comparison, I believe that there is no own language tolerably well without hav- 
difference between them. ing ever attended to a grammatical rule. 

The beet of these grammars of the 16th Still many fiiults must be found in such 

century l>ear no sort of comparison with writing on a close inspection. The case 

(hose which have been latterly published was partly the same in Latin during the 

in Germany. And it seems strange at first middle ages, except that Latin was at that 

idgfat, that the old scholars, such as Bu- time better understood than Greek was in 

dieus, &asmus, Camerarius, and many the sixteenth century ; not that so many 

more, should have written Greek, which words were known, but those who wrote it 

they were fond of doing, much better than best had more correct notions of the gram- 

from their great ignorance of many f unda- mar. 
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Bjntax in this grammar is much better than in Clenardiis, 
from whom some have erroneously supposed Sjlburgius to 
have borrowed ; but I have not compared liim with Vergara.^ 
The Greek grammar of Sanctius is praised bj Lancelot ; yet, 
from what he tells us of it, we may infer that Sanctius, though 
a great master of Latin, being comparatively unlearned in 
Greek, displaye<l such temerity in his hypotheses as to fall 
into very great errors. Tlie first edition was printed at Ant- 
werp in 1581. 

19. A few more books of a grammatical nature, falling 
f,,^,,,^,^^. within the present period, may be found in Mor- 
Canter; 'hof, Baillct, and the bibliofirraphical collections; but 
neither m number nor miportance do they deserve 
much notice.^ In a more miscellaneous philology, the Com- 
mentaries of Camei*arius, 15ol, arc superior to any publica- 
tion of the kind since that of Budseus in 1529. The Novas 
Lectiones of William Canter, though the work of a very 
young man, de?ier\'e to be mentioned as almost the first eflfort 
of an art which has done much for ancient literature, — that 
of restoring a corrupt text, through conjecture, not loose and 
empirical, but guided by a skilful sagacity, and upon princi- 
ples wiiich we may without impropriety not only call scienti- 
i\i% but approximating sometimes to the logic of the Novum 
Organum. The earlier critics, not always ])06sessed of many 
manuscripts, had recourse, more indeed in Latin than in 
Greek, to conjectural emendation ; the prejudice against 
which, orten carried too far by those who are not sufiidently 
aware of the enormous ignorance and carelessness which ordi- 
nary manus4Tipts display, has also U^en heightened by the 
random and sometimes very improbable guesses of editors. 
Canter, l)esides the practice he showed in his Novae Lectiones, 
laid down the principles of his theory in a Syntagma de 
Katione eniendandi Gnecos Auctores, r<»printed in the second 
volume of Jebbs edition of Aristides. He here shows what 
letters are apt to be changed into others by error of transcrip- 

* VoMinii Mvs of the gnunmmrUns In one Gnillon, of whom I tod noarcoant la 
iretierml, "ex qtiihiu doctrinae et iniu*- biojpvphy, called Gnomon, on ttaeqnuitftj 
tri« Uudeni maxiinemlhi merulne Tl«len- of Urrek nvllablen. TliUt imam lo b* tte 
tur AngelutraniniiuetFridericuaSTlbur- earUcut work of the kind: and ha pio- 
kius*' — AriAtarehut.p.6. It U Mick that, fcM«a hinuvlf to write •gainst thorn who 
In hi* own xmnmar, which If on theliMi* think ^' quidTis Ucere la quulilats tnh 
of Oenanliw. Vuviiifi added little to wimt Ubanun/' It it printed at Paria, IfiM: 
he had UkvK flrooi the two fonnw. Bail- and it appear* bj Watta that Ihara ara 
let. In (*aninio. ochar adltioaa. 

* In tlM BrttMi Jianeom la a book by 
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tion, or through a source not perhaps quite so obvious, — the 
uniform manner of pronouncing several voweb and diph- 
thongs among the later Greeks, which they were thus led to 
confound, especially when a copyist wrote from dictation. But, 
besides these corruptions, it appears by the instances Canter 
gives, that almost any letters are liable to be changed into 
almost any others. The abbreviations of copyists are also 
great causes of corruption, and require to be known by those 
who would restore the text. Canter, however, was not alto- 
gether the founder of this school of criticism. Robortellus, 
whose vanity and rude contempt of one so much superior to 
himself as Sigonius has perhaps caused his own real learning 
to be undervalued, had already written a treatise entitled De 
Arte sive Ratione corrigendi Antiquorum Libros Disputatio ; 
in which he claims to be the first who devised this art, nunc 
primum d me excogitata. It is not a bad work, though pro- 
bably rather superficial according to our present views. He 
points out the general characters of manuscripts and the dif- 
ferent styles of hand-writing ; after which, he proceeds to the 
rules of conjecture, making good remarks on the causes of 
corruption and consequent means of restoration. It is pub- 
lished in the second volume of Gruter*s Thesaurus Criticus. 
Robortellus, however, does not advert to Greek manuscripts ; 
a field upon which Canter first entered. The Npvae Lec- 
tiones of William Canter are not to be confounded with the 
Variae Lectiones of his brother Theodore, a respectable but 
less eminent scholar. Canter, it may be added, was the first, 
according to Boissonade, who, in his edition of Euripides, 
restored some sort of order and measure to the choruses.^ 

20. Sylburgius, whose grammar has been already praised, 
was of great use to Stephens in compiling the Ecutionii by 
Thesaurus : it has even been said, but perhaps with Syi^urgi"*- 
Gterman partiality, that the greater part of its value is due 
to him.^ The editions of Sylburgius, especially those of Aris- 

1 Biofpr. UniT. The Life of Canter in > Melchior Adam, p. 193. In the article 

Melchior Adam ia one of the befit hia col- of the Quarterly lieriew, sereral times al- 

lection contains : it seems to be copied ready qnoted, it in said that the Theaaorus 

from one by Mirsens. Canter was a man '^ bean much plainer martut of the sagaci- 

of great moral as well as literary excel- ty and erudition of Sylburgius than of the 

lence : the account of his studies and mode desultory and hasty studies of his master, 

of life in this biography is rery interesting, than whom he was more clear-sighted ; " a 

The author of it dwells justly on Canter's compUment at the expense of Stephens, 

skill in exploring the text of manuscripts, not perliapa easily reconcilable with the 

and in obeerrlng the Tariatknis of orthog- eulogy a little b^ore passed by the reyiew- 

ZHphy. See also Blount; Baillei; Nkeron, er on the latter, as the greatest of Qreek 

Tol. xxix. ; and Chalmers. scholars except Gaaaabon. Stephens savt 
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totle and Dionjsius of Halicamassus, are among the best of 
that age: none, indeed, containing the entire works of the 
Stagirite, is equally esteemed.* He had never risen above 
the station of a schoolmaster in small Grerman towns, till he 
relinquished the employment for that of superintendent of 
classical editions in the press of Wechel, and afterwards in 
that of Commelin. But the death of this humble and labori- 
ous man, in 1596, was deplored by Casaubon as one of the 
heaviest blows that learning could have sustained. 

21. Michael Neander, a disciple of Melanchthon and Came- 
Naander. rarius, who became rector of a flourishing school at 

Isfeld in Thuringia soon aflcr 1550, and remained 
there till his death in 1595, was certainly much inferior to 
Sylburgius; yet to him Germany was chiefly indebted for 
keeping alive, in the general course of study, some little taste 
for Grecian literature, which towards the end of the century 
was rapidly declining. The " Erotemata Gr»c» Lbguas " of 
Neander, according to Eichhom, drove the earlier grammars 
out of use in the schools.* But the publications of Neander 
appear to be little more tluin such extracts from the Greek 
writers as he thought would be useful in education.' Several 
of them are gnomologies, or collections of moral sentences, 
from the poets; a species of compilation not uncommon in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but neither exhibit- 
ing much learning nor favorable to the acquisition of a true 
feeling for ancient poetry. The Thesaurus of Basilius Faber, 
another work of the same class, published in 1571, is reckoned 
by Eichhom among the most valuable school-lx)ok8 of this 
period, and continued to be used and reprinted for two hun- 
dred years.* 

22. Conrad Gesner belongs almost equally to the earlier 
and later periods of the sixteenth century. En- 
dowed with unwearied diligence, and with a mind 

oi hfaniwlf, "qo«m habuit (Sylbnrfiiu), vhlrh miicfat be inort Uum Stophcof ovnad, 

DOToqiiodiiinnH)r»,dioininunirtinulacprn»- mod hm than the U«niiaitf !»▼• cbilflMd. 

eeptoTHD, quod ill* beiMflcluin pro ru* NIonron, which i« ranuutAhto, hM no lUb 

faagraaitate •gootdt.^^ — {apud MaitUiro, of SvlburgiiM. 

p.421). ButithjMbcramnartedthatSto- * Th* Arlatotk of SylboTiliia it properir 

phens ««a Dot equallj iiiK«nooiiJi, aod ner- a wriea of •dlttons of that phikiMMlMrVi 

«r aeksowlfidgw any obUfjation to S7lbar> araarat* worka, pabUahad from UM lo 

idan, p. 688. 8oallff»r mjt, " Sfei^iihaaaa 1696. It la in great requeat when ftmnd 

una aoloa fcdt Tbeaaamm ; plnjieoxa t oot conplete, which la rarely the eaaa. It haa 

Bia la main ; ** and In another place. *^ StI- do Latin tranalatkm. 

KirKina a timTmlU* an Trtmr da H. ^ti. * Geachichte der Cnltnr, ■. 177. 

Miiie/' Bat It la fanpoaifhle ft>r oa lo appor- * Xloeroo, toI. xxx. 

thmttaedlMiple'aahaielathftifrsatwoffk; « Behhora, S74. 
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capacious of omnifarious erudition, he was probably the most 
comprehensive scholar of the age. Some of his writings have 
been mentioned in another place. His Mithridates, sive de 
Differentiis Linguarum, is the earliest effort on a great scale 
to arrange the various languages of mankind by their origin 
and analogies. He was deeply versed in Greek literature, 
and especially in the medical and physical writers ; but he did 
not confine himself to that province. It may be noticed here, 
that, in his Stobseus, published in 1543, Gesner first printed 
Greek and Latin in double columns.^ He was followed by 
Tumebus, in an edition of Aristotle's Ethics (Paris, 1555) ; 
and the practice became gi^adually general, though some sturdy 
scholars, such as Stephens and Sylburgius, did not comply with 
it, Gesner seems to have had no expectation that the Greek 
text would be much read, and only recommends it as useful 
in conjunction with the Latin.* Scaliger, however, deprecates 
so indolent a mode of study, and ascribes the decline of Greek 
learning to these unlucky double columns.^ 

23. In the beginning of the century, as has been shown in 
the first part of this work, the prospects of classical Decline of 
literature in Germany seemed most auspicious. to«t«in 
Schools and universities, the encouragement of libe- 
ral princes, the instruction of distinguished professors, the for- 
mation of public libraries, had given an impulse, the progres- 
sive effects of which were manifest in every Protestant state 
of the empire. Nor was any diminution of this zeal and taste 
discernible for a few years. But after the death of Melanch- 
thon in 1560, and of Camerarius in 1574, a b'terary decline 
commenced, slow but uniform and permanent, during which 
Germany had to lament a strange eclipse of that lustre which 
had distingliished the preceding age. This was first shown 
in an inferiority of style, and in a neglect of the best stand- 
ards of good writing. The admiration of Melanchthon him- 
self led in some measure to this ; and to copy his manner 
{genus dicendi Philippicum, as it was called) was more the 
fashion than to have recourse to his masters, Cicero and Quin- 

> ThlB I ^re only on the authority of in his memory ; and, as he aayt. which 

CheTillier, Origines de I'Imprimerie de Pa- would be more important, the pointa called 

ri9. comma and semicolon, of which Paulus 

' Cherillier, Originee de I'lmprimerie de Manutius was the inventor. But in this 

Paris. — p. 240. there must be some mistake ; for the com- 

* Sca%. Secunda. Accents on Latin ma Ui fivquent in books much older than 

words, it Is observed by Sc&li^er (in the any edited by Manutius. 
Scaligerana Prima), were introduced with- 
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tilian.^ But this, which would have kept up a very tolerable 
style, gave way, not long afterwards, to a tasteless and bar- 
barous turn of phrase, in which all feeling of propriety and 
elegance was lost. This has been called Apuleianismus, as if 
that indifferent writer of tlie tliird century had been set up 
for imitation, though probably it was the mere sympathy of 
bad taste and incorrect expression. The scholastic plulosophy 
came back about the same time into the Oerman universities, 
with all its technical jargon, and triumphed over the manes 
of Erasmus and Melanchthon. The disciples of Paracelsus 
spread their mystical rhapsodies far and wide, as much at the 
expense of classical taste as of sound reason. And when we 
add to these untoward circumstances the dogmatic and pole- 
mical theology, studious of a plmfseology certainly not belong- 
ing to the Augustan age, and the necessity of writing on 
many other subjects almost equally incapable of being treated 
in good language, we cannot be much astonished that a bar- 
barous and slovenly Latinity should become characteristic of 
Germany, which, even in later ages, very few of its learned 
men have been able to discard.^ 

24. In philological erudition, we have seen that Grer- 
(kmuui many long maintained her rank, if not quite equal 
***™*'^' to France in this period, yet nearer to her than to 
any third nation. We have mentioned several of the meet 
Q^^^ distinguished ; and to these we might add many 

T«rNj«i of names from 3Ielchior Adam, the laborious biogra- 
Riiudomann. ^^j^^j. ^^ j^j^ loamed countrymen ; such as Oporinus, 
George Fabricius, Frisclilin, and Crusius, who first taught the 
Romaic Greek in Grermany. One, rather more known than 
these, was Laurence Rhodomann. He was the editor of sev- 
eral authors ; but his chief claim to a niche in the temple 
seems to rest upon his Greek verses, which have generally 
been esteemed superior to any of his generation. The praise 

* Elchboni, Ui. 26R. Tbe 0«nnMifl reliqai tant hodi« GonstanttnopoU, pr» 
Dfiunj mU4 PhiUppoji Ibr MeUochthon. c«terU eruditi, et ChrictlMUB rriiictoiito 

* Mekhlor Adun, ntter hl|(hljr pnMag Ainante^, totum moMrum ehonun, rrUeto 
Wolfa trmiviUUnn of DrmoMtheoi^. pn»- HrlicoiM. in GerauinUm trumnifrlMM.** 
r«eds to boant of Um Grmk iMraioff of — (ViUBPhikMophoruin.) Mdchtor Adam 
Ucnn»njr, whkh. nith«r clofniUrly, h« Unsl in th» Mrij part d Um wrratMntli 
nwimn to Mcribe to this trmniOatioa: '* Bf- century, whm thi« high chancier wm 
fbcUuiMit«lcootaspIcrl«qtMDwiKMth«MS hArdlj appUcabls to Qcnnanv; bat hit 



nunc fttmUlarller noblteum ^ttrMtnr in paiwg>ric miut be takan m < 

tchoUc 9i aoMliaiUi. IM mnk quod jm- the preceding age. in vhkh the neater 

toJemor Qennante noelni, quod per wol« part of hi« eminent men floari»hed. B*> 

Oitm taotorom flnminan etoaoaQtlm par> akiee this, he ie ao much a compiler tha* 

t«epa iMta eat. falantor Ipa Uned, qi^ this pamafe maj not be iiU o«a. 
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does not imply much positive excellence ; for in Greek com- 
position, and especially in verse, the best scholars of the six- 
teenth century make but an indifferent figure. Rhodomann's 
Life of Luther is written in Greek hexameters. It is also a 
curious specimen of the bigotry of his church. He boasts 
tliat Luther predicted the deaths of Zuingle, Carlostadt, and 
(£colampadius as the punishment of their sacramentarian 
hypothesis. The lines will be found in a note,^ and may 
serve as a fair specimen of as good Greek as could perhaps 
be written in that age of celebrated erudition. But some 
other poems of Kbodomann, which I have not seen, are more 
praised by the critics. 

25. But, at the expiration of the century, few were left, 
besides Rhodomann, of the celebrated philologers of Learning 
Germany; nor had a new race arisen to supply decUnat; 
their place, -^milius Portus, who taught with reputation at 
Heidelberg, was a native of Ferrara, whose father, a Greek 
by origin, emigrated to Genoa on account of religion. The 
state of literature, in a general sense, had become sensibly 
deteriorated in the empire. This was most perceptible, or 
perhaps only perceptible, in its most learned pi-ovinces, those 
which had embraced the Reformation. Li the opposite quar- 
ter there had been little to lose, and something was gained. 
In the first period of the Reformation, the Catholic universi- 
ties, governed by men whose prejudices were insu- _. . 
perable even by appealing to their selfishness, had CathoUo 
kept still in the same track, educating their students ^"°*°y- 
in the barbarous logic and literature of the middle ages, care- 
less that every method was employed in Protestant education 
to develop and direct the talents of youth ; and this had 
given the manifest intellectual superiority, which taught the 

* Kal Tu fUv fjf TereXeoTo fieril xpo- OlKiohifinadtov kcU KiyKhov It^daaev 
vov^ cjc fiefiopifTO* unj 

£jf yap dufdcKufirfvoc £^ rpirog irpexe iroTfiov daKpvoevTog* Iva ^pi^eie Ktd 

i^ t6t€ fMipGj Oeov KpVipiTjv npijaaovaa uTpeKirjg npbc Kcvrpov avaideia rapabv 

luvotvTjv^ latpcu. 

ftavTOfTvvaic kiriBriKe deo^padeeaai re Mk fiev d^vfiopov^ KopoAoorodtoc 

6v6pdc^ be oCrrtv' airpriKTtw drrd Kpa/diTjg rdv di yup uvTifdoXuv Kpvepip fiera 

^aXe /ivdov. <paafian Aaifiuv 

ufi^ ydp ffTvyepov irXay^ope doy* i^animjg irupa^ey koI ^pnaaev (A 

uaroc (ipxv XP^oq ^ev. 
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disciples and contemporaries of the first reformers a scorn for 
the stupidity and ignorance of the Popish party, somewhat 
exaggerated, of course, as such sentiments generally are, but 
dangerous above measure to its influence. It was, therefore, 
one of the firet great services wliich the Jesuits performed to 
eet possession of the universities, or to found other seminaries 
for education. In these, they discarded the barbarous school- 
books then in use ; put the rudimentary study of the languages 
on a better footing ; devoted themselves, for the sake of reli- 
gion, to those accomplislunents wliich religion had hitherto 
disdained ; and by giving a taste for elegant literature, with 
as much solid and scientific philosophy as the knowledge of 
the times and the prejudices of the church would allow, both 
wiped away tlie reproach of ignorance, and drew forth tlie 
native talents of their novices and scholars. They taught 
gratuitously, which tlu-ew, however unreasonably, a sort of 
discredit upon sahxried professors:* it was found that boj's 
learned more from them in six months than in two years 
under other masters; and, probably for both these reasons, 
even Protestants sometimes withdniw their cliildren from the 
ordinary g}'mnasia, and placed them in Jesuit colleges. No 
one will deny, that in their clas!<ical knowledge, particularly 
of the Latin language, and in the elegance witli which they 
wrote it, the order of Jesuits might stand in competition with 
any scholars of Europe. In this period of the sixteenth 
century, though not jHirliaps in Germany itself, they produced 
several of the best writers whom it could IxMU^t.'- 

26. It is seldom that an age of critical erudition is one also 
Phiioiojcicai ^^ fi"® writing: the two liave not perhaps a natural 
work* of incompatibility with each other; but the bond-woman 
^^ °** too often usur{)S the place of tlie fix»<v woman, and the 
auxiliary science of philology controls, in^teail of adorning 
and ministering to, the tiu^te and genius of original minds. 
As the study of the Latin language advanced, as better edi- 
tions were published, as dictionaries and books of criticism 
were more carefully dra^-n up, we naturally expect to find it 

* "Mox.ubipauIulainflnniUU«arcemit, grinn pervonarrat. InnrvdiUle dktn Mt, 

poercw tint mcrrede (lnr<>niloii«t erudiro*!*)* quantum Im-c rrinilnatio T«lu«rlt." — II<m- 

•ttfoepcmiDt ; quo artiflrk) non Tulgnmn pinian, Hiiit. Jwuitanuu, 1. U. c. l,lbl.bl ; 

Tulgi (aTorrai eumterv, criminandU pr»- mc al«o 1. 1. fol. fil^. 

•rrtkm alii* doctoiihun, quorum dortrina ' Kankr,ii.82: Ekhhorn, ill. 908. Th« 

TTOalW cwwt, et ichola nalli rina merrt^ la(t«r M^mrly dow jnatir« to the Jwoili 

patcrtot^atlatarduiiiaUamdocCrlnaprra- as promoton of toarnlDg in thalr vay. 
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written with more correctness, but not with more force and 
truth. The Expostuhition of Henry Stephens de Latinitate 
Falso Suspecta, 1576, is a collection of classical authorities 
for words and idioms, which seem so like French, that the 
reader would not hesitate to condemn them. Some among 
these, however, are so familiar to us as good Latin, that we 
can hardly suspect the dictionaries not to have contained 
them. I have not examined any earlier edition than that of 
Calepin's dictionary, as enlarged by Paulus JVIanutius, of the 
date of 1579, rather after this publication by Henry Stephens ; 
and certainly it does not appear to want these words, or to 
fail in sufficient authority for them. 

27. In another short production by Stephens, De Latinitate 
Lipsii Palaestra, he turns into ridicule the affected style of 
style of that author, who ransacked all his stores of Lip«iu»- 
learning to perplex the reader. A much later writer, Sciop- 
pius, in his Judicium de Stylo Historico, points out several of 
the affected and erroneous expressions of Lipsius. But he 
was the founder of a school of bad writers, which lasted for 
some time, especially in Grermany. Seneca and Tacitus were 
the authors of antiquity whom Lipsius strove to emulate. 
" Lipsius," says Scaliger, " is the cause that men have now 
little respect for Cicero, whose style he esteems about as much 
as I do his own. He once wrote well ; but his third century 
of epistles is good for nothing." ^ But a style of point and 
affected conciseness will always have its admirers, till the 
excess of vicious imitation disgusts the world.'* 

28. Morhof, and several authorities quoted by Baillet, extol 
the Latin grammar of a Spaniard, Emanuel ^Vlvarez, Minerva of 
as the firrit in which the fancies of the ancient gram- sancUus. 
marians had been laid aside. Of this work I know nothing 
farther. But the Minerva of another native of Spain, San- 
chez, commonly called Sanctius, the first edition of which 

* Scaligerana Sccunda. mi, istfe apparent dotcfl; acumen, xenufl- 

» Mirseiis, quote<l in Melchior Adam's tas, Uelectiu, ornatiia vel nimia.<<, cum vix 

JJfe of Lip<<iu.4, prdL^e^ his eloquen<*c, with quicquam proprie dictum ei placeat, turn 

contempt of those who thoug'.it their own sciicmata nullo numero, tandem vorborum 

fH«,'ble and empty writing like (Mcero*a. copia ; dosuntautempcrdpicuitas, puritas, 

See also Eichhorn, iii. 2^9 ; Biillet, who has aequahilitas, collocatio, junctura et nume- 

a long article on the style of Lipsius and rus oratorius. Itaque oratio ^us est ob- 

the school it formed (JugemensdesSavans, scura, non paucis barbarismis et soloecis- 

Tol. ii. p. 192, 4to e^lition); and Blount; mis, pluribusTeroarchaiitralsetidiotismis, 

alxo the note M, in Bayle's article on Lip- innumeris etiam neoterismis inquinata, 

rius. The following piAsage of Scioppius coraprehensio obscura, compodtio firacta 

I tranKribe from Biount: " Tn Ju.^ti Lip- et in pirticula;* conciwi, Tociim similium 

»ii stylo, scrip toris ictate nostra claridni- aut ambiguarum poeriUs captatio/' 
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appeared at Snlamanca in 1587, far excelled any grammati- 
cal treatise tliat liad preceded it, especially as to the roles 
of syntax, which he has reduced to their natural principles by 
explaining apparent anomalies. He is called the prince of 
grammari]in.s, a divine man, the Mercury and Apollo of Spain, 
the father of the Latin language, the common teacher of the 
learned, in the i>anegyrical style of the Lipsii or Sdoppii.' 
The Minerva, enlarged and corrected at different times by the 
most eminent scholars, Scioppius, Perizonius, and others more 
recent, still retains a leading place in philology. "No one 
among those," says its last editor, Bauer, " who have written 
well upon grammar, has attained such reputation and even 
authority as the famous Spaniard whose work we now give 
to the press." But Sanctius has been charged with too 
great proneness to censure his predecessors, especially Valla, 
and with an excess of novelty in his theoretical specula- 
tions. 

29. The writers who in this second moiety of the sixteenth 
OntUoMof century appear to have been most conspicuous for 
MuretiM. purity of style, were Muretus, Paulus Manutius, 
Perpinianus, Osorius, Maphaeus, to whom we may add our 
own Buchanan, and perlmps Ilmldon. Muretus is celebrated 
for his Onitions, published by Aldus Manutius in 1576. Many 
Pan«K7rio ^^ thcsc wcrc delivered a good deal earlier. Ruhn- 
of Kubn- kenius, editor of the works of Muretus, says that he 

"** at once eclipsed Bembo, Siwlolet, and the whole host 
of Ciceronians ; expressing himself so jierfectly in that author's 
ptyle that we should fancy ourselves to be reading him, did 
not the subject betray a modem hand. " In learning," he 
says, *^ and in knowledge of the Latin language, ^lanutius was 
not inferior to Muretus: we m:iy even say tlmt his zeal in 
imitating Cicero was still stronger, inasmuch as he seemed to 
have no otlior aim all his life than to bear a perfect resem- 
blance to that model. Yet he rather followed than overtook 
his mailer, and in this line of imitation cannot be compared 
with Muretus. The reason of this was, that Nature had be- 
htowed on Muretus the same kind of genius that she had given 
to Cicero, while that of Manutius was very different It was 
from this similarity of temperament that Muretus acquired 
such felicity of expression, such grace in narration, such wit 
in raillery, sucli perception of what would gratify the ear in 
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the structure and cadence of his sentences. The resemblance 
of natural disposition made it a spontaneous act of Muretus to 
fall into the footsteps of Cicero ; while, with all the efforts of 
Manutius, his dissimilar genius led him constantly away: 
80 that we should not wonder when the writings of one so 
delight us that we cannot lay them down, wliile we are soon 
wearied with those of the other, correct and polished as they 
are, on account of the painful desii*e of imitation which they 
betray. No one, since the revival of letters," Ruhnkenius 
proceeds, "has written Latin more correctly than Mure- 
tus; yet, even in him, a few inadvertencies may be disco- 
vered." ^ 

30. Notwithstanding the panegyric of so excellent a scholar, 
I cannot feel this very close approximation of Mure- Defects of 
tus to the Ciceronian standard; and it even seems *>*»«*y^- 
to me that I have not rarely met with modem Latin of a 
more thoroughly classical charat'ter. His style is too redun- 
dant and florid, his topics very trivial. Witness the whole 
oration on the battle of Lepanto, where the greatness of his 
subject does not raise them above the level of a schoolboy's 
exercise. The celebrated eulogy on the St Bartholomew 
Massacre, delivered before the pope, will serve as a very fair 
specimen to exemplify the Latinity of Muretus." Scaliger, 
invidious for the most part in his characters of contemporary 
scholars, declares that no one since Cicero liad written so well 
as Muretus, but that he adopted the Italian diffuseness, and 
says little in many words. This observation seems perfectly 
just. 

1 Muieti opera, cura Ruhnkenii, Logd. hostes finegiMet ac fngaaaet, hujas qnoque 

1789. pulcherriuii facti praccipuam gloriam ad fee 

* *^ noctem illazn memoTabilem et in potlAHimum voluit pertinere ; alter, quam- 

fiutiii erimiie alicujuB noUe adjectione sig- quam gctate nondum ad rem militareiu 

nandam, quee pauconim seditiosorum in- idoiiea erat, tanta taznen est ad Tirtutem 

teritu regem a pnBJ>euti c«edi8 periculo, indole, ut neminem nisi fratrem in his 

regnmn a perpvtua bellorum ciTilium rebus gcnrndia eequo animo sibi paMsurus 

formidlne lilieraviti Qua quidem nocte fuerit anteponi. O diem denique illura 

ftellas equidom ipaas luxisise (K>lito nitidius plenum Isetitiae et hilaritatis, quo tu, 

arbitror, et flumen Sequanam malores Deatissime pater, hoc ad te nuncio allato, 

undas TolTime, quo citius ilia impurorum Deo immortali, et Divo LudoTico regl, 

bominum cadavera evolveret et exonera- cujus hspc in ipso pervigilio evenerant, 

ret in mare. felicLtfiimam mulierem gratias acturuii, indictas a te supplicationea 

Catharinam, regis matrem, quae cum tot pedes obiisti ! Quis optabilior ad te nun- 

annos admirabiU prudentia parique solici- cius adferri poterat ? aut no« ipsi quod 

tudioe r^pium Alio, filium regno conserras- felicius op tare poteramus principium pon- 

set, turn demtun secura regnantem filium tiflcatus tui, quam utprimis lllis mensibus 

adfpexit ! regis fratres ipsos quoque tetram illam caliginem. quasi exorto sole, 

beatoe ! quorum alter cum, qua aetate discussam cemeranus r " — Vol. i p. 177, 

cfipteri tIx adhuc anna tractare incipiunt, edit. Ruhnken. 
«a ipm qnater commiMo prtelio firat^iiMM 
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31. The epistles of Pauliis Mnniitius are written in wluit 
BpinUwof we mixy call a gentleman-like tone, without the viru- 
lUauUiu. i(.,j^.^j or querulousnesd that disgusts too often in the 
compositions of literary men. Of Panvinius, Robortellus, 
Sigonius, his own i)eciiliar rivals, he writes in a friendly spirit 
and tone of eulogy. Mis letters are chiefly addrt»ssed to the 
great dassical scholars of his age. But, on the other hand, 
though exclusively on literary subjects, they deal cliiefly in 
generalities ; and the affci-tation of copying Cicero in every 
phnu»e gives a coldness and almost an air of insincerity to the 
sentiments. They have but one note, the pniise of learning ; 
yet it is nirely that they impart to us much infonnation about 
its history luid progress. Hence they might 8er\-e for any 
age, and seem like pattem-tbrms tor the epistles of a literar}' 
m:in. In point of mere style, thert* can be no comparison 
between the letters of a Satlolet or Manutius on the one hand, 
and tho-ic of a Scaliger, Lipsius. or Ci\saulK)n on the other. 
But, while the first jmiH on the reader by their monotonous 
elegance, the others are full of animation and pregnant with 
knowledge. P^ven in what he most valued, correct Latin, 
Manutius, as Si'ioppius has observed, is not without errors. 
But the want of perfect dictionaries made it ditlicult to avoid 
illegitimate expressions which modem usage suggested to the 
writer.* 

32. ^Manutius, as the passage above quoted has shown, is 
Ckwof the "^^ reckoned by Kuhnkenius quite ecpial to Muretus, 
Italian at Icjust in natural genius. Scioppius thinks him con- 

summite in delicacy and gnice. lie tclLs us that Ma- 
nutius could hardly sjK»ak thnn.* wonls of Latin, so that the 
Gennans who came to visit him looked down on his defi- 
ciency. But this, Si'ioppius remarks, jus Enismus had done 
a hundre<l years l)efore, was one of the rides obser\'ed by the 
Italian scholars to preser\'e the correctness of their style. 
They perceived that the daily use of Latin in speech must 
bring in a torrent of barbarous phrases, whiclu *' claiming 
afterwards the privileges of ai^iuaintance " {quodatn famUiari' 
tcUis jure), woultl obtrude their company during composition, 
and n*nder it difficult for the most accurate writer to avoid 
them.* 

> Sdopplaa, JadkiomdeStTloIIlfftoTico. the ttadrat« to tp«ak Latfai when within 

> Id.,p.H6. This wa« to little anderdtond hearinf of their fuprrion. Eren Uvke 
In RncLand, that. In vome of <mr rollcfen, wa* mbled Into reroinmetklinf thi« prepo*' 
Mkl even irhoolp. It wa* the ivfulatlon Ibr teroua harlNuian. 
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33. Perpinianus, a Valencian Jesuit, wrote some orations, 
hardly remembered at present ; but Ruhnkenius has perpintanaii 
placed him along with Muretus, as the two Cisalpines OBorius; 
(if that word may be so used for brevity) who have *'^'**'** 
excelled the Italians in Latinity. A writer of more celebrity 
was Osorius, a Portuguese bishop, whose treatise on Glory, 
and, what is better known, his History of the Reign of Eman- 
uel, have placed him in a high rank among the imitators of 
the Augustan language. Some extracts from Osorius de Gloria 
will be found in the first volume of the Retrospective Review. 
This has been sometimes fancied to be the famous work of 
Cicero with that title, which Petrarch possessed and lost, and 
which Petrus Alcyonius has been said to have transfen-ed to 
his own book De Exilio. But for this latter conjecture there 
is, I believe, neither evidence nor presumption ; and certainly 
Osorius, if we may judge from the passages quoted, was no 
Gcero. Lord Bacon has said of him, that "his vein was weak 
and waterish,'* which these extracts confirm. They have not 
elegance enough to compensate for their verbosity and empti- 
ness. Dupin, however, calls him the Cicero of Portugal* 
Nor is less honor due to the Jesuit Maffei (Maphsus), 
whose chief work is the History of India, published in 1586. 
Mafiei, according to Scioppius, was so careful of his style, that 
he used to recite the breviary in Greek, lest he should become 
too much accustomed to bad Latin.* This may perhaps be 
said in ridicule of such purists. Like Manutius, he was te- 
diously elaborate in correction : some have observed that his 
History of Lidia has scarce any value except for its style.' 

34. The writings of Buchanan, and especially his Scottbh 
history, are written with strength, perspicuity, and Buchanan j 
neatness.* Many of our own critics have extolled Haddon. 
the Latinity of Walter Haddon. His Orations were published 
in 1567. They belong to the first years of this period. But 
they seem hardly to deserve any high praise. Haddon had 
certainly labored at an imitation of Cicero, but without 
catching his manner, or getting rid of the florid, semi-poetical 
tone of the fourth century. A specimen, taJcen much at 

> Niceron, rol. U. eulogy on Buchanan, m harlng written 

* De Stylo Hist. , p. 71. better than any one else in Terse and prose ; 

* Tiraboschi ; Niceron, toI. ▼. ; Biogr. that is, ss I understand him, having writ- 
UniT. ten prose better than any one who has 

* Le Clere, in an article of the BiblJo- written verse so well, and ttie ooaTorae. 
thj^que Choisie, vol. Tiii., prooouncee a high 
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random, but rather favorable than otherwise, from his oration 
on the death of the young brothers of the house of Suffolk, at 
Cambridge, in 1550, is given in a note.* Another worit of 9 
different kind, wherein Haddon is said to have been concenicd 
jointly with Sir John Cheke, is the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, the proposed code of the Anglican Church, 
drawn up under Edward VI. It is, considering the subject, in 
very good language. 

85. These are the chief writers of this part of the sixteenth 
guoniiu century who have attained reputation for the polish 
DeConio- and purity of their Latin style. Sigonius ought, 
**'***^* perhaps, to be mentioned in the same class, since hi* 
writings exhibit not only perspicuity and precision, but a^ 
much elegance as their subjects would permit. He is also the 
acknowledged author of the treatise l)e Consolatione, which 
long passed with many for a work of Gccro. Even Tiraboechi 
was only undeceived of tliis opinion by meeting with some 
unpublished letters of Sigonius, wherein he confesses the for- 
gery.* It seems, however, that he had inserted some authentic 
fragments. Li(>sius speaks of this counterfeit with the ut- 
most contempt, but, after all his invective, can scarcely detect 
any bad Latinity.' The Consolatio is, in fact, like many other 
imitations of the philosophical writings of Cicero, resembling 
their original in his faults of verbosity and want of depth, but 
flowing and gi-aceful in language. Li{)sius, who affected the 
other extreme, was not likely to value tlmt which deceived the 
Italians into a belief that Tully himself was before them. It 

> " UborloMm et A dod miMrmm ocr- trlentU fwter, et r«rt« •eiwx loeompu** 

to mirmblUtor «xerdt«m, lot etunulaUm hiU», BlmrtlJiuji Bucenu, Ur«t Me raipub- 

ftmaribiu Cuital»rigluii ! Qnri no* rul- Ucm nee nostro, Uunen tuo tcnport mor- 

OMPa pereoMit hvauu, cttaa MMickM ad tuiw cut, nimiram »Uto, •! annif ai Borbo 



tomm aflUxit Caittodm Bftftte •Untcm affevtun. Saffokriennet aatcm, qnot Ul« 

•dhue Academbm nottnun ai •rectom floreicratc* ad oamnn laudam. tonqoam 

▼ahementer fanpulanuit, at da priori fUtu alomooa dbripUiur rpllquit mm^ tarn !•• 

rao dapreafcrui;:. Idua JuUa natantcm pent* Midonim flomlnibaa abaorpti aunt. 

Jam at IrarHnatam oppraaanrnnt. Cum ut priua mortem iUorum Mkdlr«naa, qoam 

mafnoi ilia Add magutar at azceliena morbum mimadT e r t e r wnua." 

Doatar in rwm reUgiooa doctor, Hartinua > Biofrr. UiiiT.,art. '^Sigooio.** 

Bacenu, ftiKoribua hybamla conglarl*. • Up^ 0per» Critlca. Hia aljla k 

▼iBMt, tantam in ^ua occaan pUgun ae- abmdrr, aa osuai In this aga. **QiiiaMitam 

' I Tidabamar, at m^fofvm Don K>1um lUe taaTiludias qui latrrv w poaaa eanaait 



wp iaaa i 
ttllamaj 



ttllam axpactararaua, aad Da poaaa quidem aub tlU pemonl? Mala meherrnia d« 

expartari erederamua. Varum poatquam afculo noatro Judicarit. Quid anlm tam 

laundantaa. at in C^antabrigiam Wferrea- diiwimiieabilloauro.quamhoc plumbom? 

wntaa satiTi audoraa, Iliad pr«atana at w oiuiia auidam Cicerooia aaaa potaat, 

aiuraolam par SaUbkiaorfam fratmm turn oadum ut iile. . . . Habaa jodklam naum, 

qnldam pa r ag ria atom a nobia, aad taman in quo ti allqua aaperitaa, na mirarv. 

plana noa tr um obmamni, lie Ingamoimua, Patua raim h«e aupartiia lantn nnmini aa 

at Inftaitat dolor wix ullam tanU mall Inarranitl dignlaalma iiM«>utiaiw ftitt." 
ImUkmaui loTaiilra poarit. ParfRrtoa omni 
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was, at least, not every one who could have done this like 
Sigonius. 

36. Several other names, especially from the Jesuit col- 
leges, might, I doubt not, be added to the list of D^ouneof 
good Latin writers by any competent scholar, who taste and 
should prosecute the research through public libraries JSy!"' *" 
by the aid of the biographical dictionaries. But 
more than enough may hiEive been said for the general reader. 
The decline of classical literature in this sense, to which 
we have already alluded, was the theme of complaint 'towards 
the close of the century, and above all in Italy. Paulus 
Manutius had begun to lament it long before. But Latinus 
Latinius himself, one of the most leairned scholars of that 
country, states positively, in 1584, that the Italian universities 
were forced to send for their professors fix)m Spain and 
France.* And this abandonment by Italy of her former 
literary glory was far more striking in the next age, an age of 
science, but not of polite literature. Ranke supposes that, the 
attention of Italy being more turned towards mathematics and 
natural history, the study of the ancient writers, which do not 
contribute greatly to these sciences, fell into decay. But this 
seems hardly an adequate cause, nor had the exact sciences 
made any striking progress in the period immediately under 
review. The rigorous orthodoxy of the church, which in some 
measure revived an old jealousy of heathen learning, must 
have contributed far more to the effect. Sixtus V. notoriously 
disliked all profane studies, and was even kept with difficulty 
from destroying the antiquities of Rome, several of which 
were actually demolished by his bigoted and barbarous zeal.' 
No other pope, I believe, has been guilty of what the Romans 
always deemed sacrilege. In such discouraging circumstances, 
we could hardly wonder at what is reported, that Aldus 
Manutius, having been made professor of rhetoric at Rome 
about 1589, could only get one or two hearers. But this, 
perhaps, does not rest on very good authority.^ It is agreed 
that the Greek language was almost wholly neglected at the 
end of the century, and there was no one in Italy distinguished 
for a knowledge of it. Baronius must be reckoned a man of 

1 Tirabowhi. x. 887. ity alone of Boaai, a writer who took the 

* Ranke, i. 476. name of Erythneos, and has oonununi' 

' Id.. 482. Renonard, Imprfanerie defl eated a good deal of literary misoellaneoue 

Aides, iii. 197, donbts the truth of thin infhrmation, but not alwayt nicb as d»- 

•tory , whieh is said to oome on the author- serres ronfidence. 
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laborious erudition, jet he wrote his annals of the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of twelve centuries without anj acquintance with 
that tongue. 

37. The two greatest scholars of the sixteenth centurj, 
jowpb being rather later than most of the rest, are jet an- 
*"■**«"• named, — Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Casaubon. The 
former, son of Julius Csesar Scaliger, and, in the estimation at 
least of some, his inferior in natural genius, though much 
above him in learning and judgment, was perhaps the most 
eztraordinarj master of general erudition that has ever lived. 
His industrj was unremitting through a length of life; his 
memorj, though he naturallj complains of its failure in latter 
jears, had been prodigious ; he was, in &ct, conversant with 
all ancient, and very extensivelj with modem, literature. 
The notes of his conversations, taken down bj some of his 
friends, and well known bj the name of Scaligerana, though 
full of vanitj and contempt of others, and though not alwajs 
perhaps faithful registers of what he said, bear witness to 
his acuteness, vivacitj, and learning.^ But his own numeroua 



> TIm BeaUftraiM Prim*, as ther art 
odtod, wv* coUeetod by Vnuicii Verta- 
nton, a phjikiui of KoiUor* : the Secanda, 
which are much the loogoit, bj twt> broth* 
«n, namad De Vaaaao. who ware aduittad 
to the Intknacj of Scaligv at Leydan. 
Tbay aaam to hava regUtered all hia tabla- 
talli In commonplaca-boolu alphabeticallj 
arranfad. llaDca, when ha apoka at difler- 
aot tunaa of the aama parson or aubject, 
tba whole wm pabllaheJ in an nndiicntcd, 
faitoharant, and tometimea aalf-contradie- 
tary paragniph. He wa« not »trkt aboot 
coiuifiteocv, aa men of lib temper aeldom 
art In their coiiTeraatkm ; and one would 
be alow in rpl,. iog on what ha haa aaid : 
bat the Sca%Frana^ with ita many Ikulta, 
daaarrea perliapa the first place amoof 
thOM amojdDg mlicallaaiaa known by toe 
naoM of Ana. 

It was litUe to the honor of the Sea- 
IVcvn), fkther and non, that they lay under 
the strongMt suspiriona of extreme cre- 
dulity, to nay notlUng worse, in setting np 
a dsarent fhm the Seala prinoaaof Verona ; 
though the world could nerer be couTincei 
that their proper name was not Burden, of 
a plebeian fkmiiv. and known aa auch in 
that citv. Joeeph ikaliger took as his 
dsTica, Puimm* Troes ; and his letters, aa 
wall as the Scaligerana, bear witneas to the 
etress he laid on thb peeodo-faoealogy. 
Upaiaa obaerraa on this, with tha tma 
ai4Ht which a man of lettara ought to fret. 
that it would hare been a graal honor fbr 



the ScaUs to hava deaeandad ftm tha 
Scaligers, who had more real nobility than 
the whole city of Verona. (Thuaaa, p. 
14.) But, unfortunately, the vain, IboUah, 
and Tulgar part of mankind caanol be 
brought to see things in that light ; and 
both the Scaligers knew that such prinoaa 
as llenry II. and eren Ilenry IV. would 
esteem them more for their aneastiy than 
for their learning and genius. 

The epitaph of Daniel Baiasiaa on 
Joseph Scaliger. pardonably perhapa oo 
such an orca«ilon. mioi^ tha rsal and 
fia>ulous glorioa of his friend. 

** Begins a BrannI dadoetui 
aangnis 
Qui dominos 
aTos. 
Cni nihil hMialait aora, nil natnm na- 
gavit, 
Bt jure imperii eooditor Ipsa aai, 
InrkU* scopulua, aed eoslo pnadaina, 
ilia, 
nia Juliadaa emditar, hoapaa, humo. 
Centum illic proaToa ai eantOB pone 
rriumphoa, 
Scwptraqua Vai 
Deos; 
JIastioneque. Osnasqna, at 
orlgine gratem. 
Et qu« pnetcrsa noo baoa note btt^t. 
Illle alent 



rsnun lot nomscabat 
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and laborious publications are the best testimonies to these 
qualities. His name will occur to us more than once again. 
In the department of philology, he was conspicuous as an 
excellent critic both of the Latin and Greek languages; 
though Bayle, in his own paradoxical but acute and truly 
judicious spirit, has suggested that Scaliger's talents and 
learning were too great for a good commentator, — the one 
making him discover in authors more hidden sense than they 
possessed, the other leading him to perceive a thousand 
allusions which had never been designed. He frequently 
altered the text in order to bring these more forward ; and in 
his conjectures is bold, ingenious, and profound, but not always 
very satisfactory.^ His critical writings are chiefly on the 
Latin poets : but his knowledge of Greek was eminent ; and, 
perhaps, it may not be too minute to notice as a proof of it, 
that his verses in that language, if not good according to our 
present standard, are at least much better than those of 
Casaubon. The latter, in an epistle to Scaliger, extols his 
correspondent as far above Gaza or any modem Greek in 
poetry, and worthy to have lived in Athens with Aristophanes 
and Euripides. This cannot be said of his own attempts, 
in which their gross faultiness is as manifest as their general 
want of spirit. 

38. This eminent person, a native of Geneva,' — that little 
city, so great in the annals of letters, — and the son- isaac 
in-law of Henry Stephens, rose above the horizon in Canaubon. 
1583, when his earliest work, the Annotations on Diogenes 
Laertius, was published, — a performance of which he was 
afterwards ashamed, as being unworthy of his riper studies. 
Those on Strabo, an author much neglected before, followed 
in 1587. For more than twenty yeare, Casaubon employed 
himself upon editions of Greek writers, many of which, as 
that of Theophrastus, in 1593, and that of Athenaeus, in 
1600, deserve particular mention. The latter, especially, 

Pliu temen inrenies quicqoid Ribi con- ^ Niccron, toI. xxiii. ; Blount, Biogr. 

tuUt ip«e, Univ. 

Et mininmm tAnUe nobilltatb eget. > The fiither of Caraubon wu Arom the 

A«pice tot linguas, totumque in pectore neighborhood of Bordeaux. He fled to Oe- 

mundum ; neva during a temporary persecution of the 

Innumeras gentes continet Iste Iocua. Uuguenotii, but returned home afterwardfl. 

Giede iUic ArabaB, desertaque nomina Casaubon went back to Oeneva in his nine- 

Poenofl, teenth year for the Hake of education. See 

Et crede Armenioe JEthiopasque tegi. his Life by his son Meric, prefixed to Al 

Terrarum instar habes ; et quam natura meloreen's edition of his epistle*, 
negayit 
Laudem uni populo, contigit ilia riro. 
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wluch he calls molestissimumy difficiUimum et Uedii plenU- 
stmtun opus, has always been deemed a ooble monument of 
critical sagacitj and extensive erudition. In conjectural 
emendation of the text, no one hitherto had been equal to 
Casaubon. He maj probably be deemed a greater scholar 
tlian his father-in-law Stephens, or even, in a critical sense, 
than his friend Joseph Scaliger. These two lights of the 
literary world, though it is said that they had never seen each 
other,^ continued, till the death of the latter, in regular corre- 
spondence and unbroken friendship. Casaubon, querulous 
but not envious, paid freely the homage which Scaliger was 
prepared to exact, and wrote as to one superior in age, in 
general celebrity, and in impetuosity of spirit Their letters 
to each other, as well as to their various other correspondents, 
are highly valuable for the literary history of the period they 
embrace ; that is, the last years of the present, and the first 
of the ensuing, century. 

39. Budaeus, Camerarius, Stephens, Scaliger, Casaubon, 
G«n«na appear to stand out as the great restorers of ancient 
rwuu. learning, and especially of the Greek language. I 
do not pretend to appreciate them by deep skill in the subject, 
or by a diligent comparison of their works with those of others, 
but from wlmt I collect to have been the more usual suffrage 
of competent judges. Canter, perhaps, or Sylburgius, might 
be rated above Camerarius ; but the last seems, if we may 
judge by the eulogies bestowed upon him, to have stood higher 
in the estimation of his contemporaries. Their labors restored 
the integrity of the text in the far greater part of the Greek 
authors, — though they did not yet pojwcss as much metrical 
knowledge as was required for that of the poets, — explained 
most dubious passages, and nearly exhausted the copiousness 
of the language. For another century, mankind was content, 
in respect to Greek philology, to live on the accumulations of 
the sixteenth ; and it was not till after so long a period had 
elapsed that new scholars arose, more exact, more philosophi- 
cal, more at*ute in " knitting up the ravelled sleeve ** of speech, 
but not, to say the least, more abundantly stored with erudi- 
tion, than those who had cleared the way, and upon whose 
foundations they built 

40. We come, in the last place, to the condition of anctent 

> MorhoT, I. i. e. XT. t. 67. 
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learning in this island, — a subject which it may be interest- 
ing to trace with some minuteness, though we can offer Learning ia 
no splendid banquet, even from the reign of the Vir- *°?*^i^ 
gm Queen. Her accession was indeed a happy epoch ward and 
in our literary as well as dvil annals. She found ***^- 
a great and miserable change in the state of the universities 
since the days of her father. Plunder and persecution, the 
destroying spirits of the last two reigns, were enemies against 
which our infant muses could not struggle.^ Ascham, how- 
ever, denies that there was much decline of learning at 
Cambridge before the time of Mary. The influence of her 
reign was, not indirectly alone, but by deliberate purpose, in- 
jurious to all useful knowledge.^ It was in contemplation, he 
tells us (and surely it was congenial enough to the spirit of 
that government), that the ancient writers should give place 
in order to restore Duns Scotus and the scholastic barbarians. 
41. It is indeed impossible to restrain the desire of noble 
minds for truth and wisdom. Scared from the banks BeTi^ai 
of Isis.and Cam, neglected or discountenanced by under ku- 
power, learning found an asylum in the closets of ** 
private men, who laid up in silence stores for future use. And 
some of course remained out of those who had listened to 
Smith and Cheke, or the contemporary teachers of Oxford. 
But the mischief was effected, in a general sense, by breaking 
up the course of education in the universities. At the begin- 
ning of the new queen's reign, but few of the clergy, to which- 

1 The last editor of Wood's AthensB suddenly to wax cold : the knowledge of 

Ozonieosea bean witneis to having seen the tongues, in spite of some that therein 

chronicles and other books mutilated, as had flourished, was manifestly contemned, 

be conceives, by the Protestant visitors of and so the way of right study manifestly 

the university under Edward. '^ What is perverted ; the choice good authors of 

most," he says, *^ to the discredit of Cox malice confounded ; old sophistry, I tay 

(afterwards Bishop of Ely), was his un- not well, not old, but that new rotten 

wearied diligence in destroying the ancient sophistry, began to beard and shoulder 

manuscripts and other books in the public logic in their own tongue ; yea, I know 

and private libraries at Oxford. The sav- that heads were cast together, and counsel 

age barbarity with which he executed this devised, that Duns, with all the rabble of 

hateftil office can never be forgotten," &c., barbarous questionists, should have dis- 

g. 468. One book only of the famous li- possessed, of their places and room, Aiia- 
rary of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, totle, Plato, Tully, and Demosthenes ; 
bequeathed to Oxford, escaped mutilation, whom good Mr. Redman, and those two 
This is a Valerius Maximus. But, as Cox worthy stars of the university. Mr. Cheke 
was really a man of considerable learning, and Mr. Smith, with their scnolars, had 
we may ask whether there is evidence to brought to flourish mm notably in Cam- 
lay these Vandal proceedings on him rather bridge, as ever they did in Greece and in 
than on his colleagues. Italy ; and for the doctrine of those four, 
* " And what was the fruit of this seed? the four pillars of learning, Cambridge 
Verily, judgment in doctrine was wholly then giving no place to no uniTersity, 
altered; o^r in discipline very much neither in France, Spain, G«rmaaj, nor 
changed ; the love of good learning began Italy." — p. 817. 
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ever mode of faith they might conform, had the least tincture 
of Greek learning; and the majority did not understand Latin.* 
The Protestant exiles, being far the most learned men of the 
kingdom, brought back a more healthy tone of literary diligence. 
The universities began to revive. An address was delivered 
in Greek verses to Elizabeth at Cambridge in 1564, to which 
she returned thanks in the same language.* Oxford would not 
be outdone. Lawi-ence, regius professor of Greek, as we are 
told by Wood, made an oration at Carfax, a spot often chosen 
for public exhibition, on her visit to the city in 1566 ; when 
her majesty, thanking the university in the same tongue, ob- 
served " it was the best Greek speech she had ever heard." * 
Several slight proofs of classical learning appear from this 
time in the History and Antiquities of Oxford, — marks of a 
progress, at first slow and silent, which I only mention because 
nothing more important has been recorded. 

42. In 1575, the queen having been now near twenty 
Or»k years on the throne, we find, on positive evidence, 
iMturM at that lectures on Greek were given in St John*8 
*^' College, Cambridge, — which, indeed, few would be 
disposed to doubt, reflecting on the general character of the 
age and the length of opportunity that had been afforded. 
It is said in the life of Mr. Bois, or I^yse, one of the revisers 
of the translation of the Bible under James, that ** his &ther 
was a great scholar, being learned in the Hebrew and Greek 
excellently well, which, considering the manners, that I say 
not, the looseness of the times of his education, was almost a 
miracle."* The son was admitted at St. John's in 1575. ** His 
father had well educated him in the Greek tongue before his 
coming, which caused him to be taken notice of in the col- 
lege. For, besides himself, there was but one there who could 
write Greek. Three lectures in that language were read in 
the college. In the first, grammar was taught, as is common- 
ly now done in schools. In the second, an easy author was 
explained in the grammatical way. In the third was read 
somewhat which might seem fit for their capacities who had 
passed over the other two. A year was usually spent in the 
first, and two in the second.** ^ It will be perceiv^ that the 
course of instruction was still elementary ; but it is well known 

• IUIl*in*BContllt.HIst.orBiiCMi. 187. « Ptrk^B DoMwate Corkm, p. 07; 

• pMtk't DMiMaffmU Carioaa, p. S70. Chalman. 

• ll'ood« Ul«t and AnUq. «r Oxibrd. 
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that manj, or rather most^ studenta entereil the universities at 
an earlier age than is usual at present.' 

43. We come very slowly to books, even subsidiary to edu- 
cation, in the Greek language. And since this can- ^^^ q^^^ 
not be conveniently canied on to any great extent eoiuona ux 
without books, though I am aware tliat some con- ^™«^'**** 
trivances were employed as substitutes for them, and since it 
was as easy to publish either gi'ammars or editions of ancient 
authors in England as on the Continent, we can, as it seems, 
draw no other inference from the want of them than the 
absence of any considerable demand. I shall therefore enu- 
merate all the books instrumental to the study of Greek, 
which appeared in England before the close of the century. 

44. It has been mentioned in another place that two alone 
had been printed before 1550. In 1553 a Greek g^jooi- 
version of the second iEneid, by George Etherege, books ena- 
was published. Two editicms of the Anglican litur- ™*™**^' 
gy in Latin and Greek, by Wiiitaker, one of our most learned 
theologians, appeared in 1569 ;^ a short catechism in both lan- 
guages, 1573 and 1578. We find also in 1578 a little book 
entitled j^pumaviofuw (rroLxei(J<Jic f«C tt/v iraiduv tj^Xetav iXhivtan koi 
XaTtvum eKTedeiaa. This is a translation, made also by Whitaker, 
from Nowell*8 ChristianoB Pietatis Prima lastitutio, ad Usum 
Scholarum Latine scripta. The Biogniphia Britannica puts 
the first edition of this Greek version in 1575, and informs 
us also that Nowell*s lesser Catechism was published in L#atin 
and Greek, 1575 ; but I do not find any confirmation of tliis 
in Herbert or Watts. In 1575, Grant, master of Westmin- 
ster School, published Graecae Lingua) Spicilegium, intended 

* It is probable tliat Cambridge was at of Elizabeth ; especially the former, where 

this timo better furuiH'.ied witli learning Je\rell n).vl t^e lecture in rhetoric (at an 

than Oxford. Even Wood doert not ^ve e<irlier tinie, of course), Uookor in 10{{ic, 

us a fjivorable notion of the concUtion of and K>iynolds in Greek. U^icester suo- 

that university in the first part of the coedcd in puritanizing. m >V''ooi thougbt, 

qupen'« reign- Oxford was for a long time the university, by driving off the old party, 

filled with Popish students, that is, with and thus ren<Jlering it a more efifective 

conforming partisans of the fbrmer re- school of learning. 

l^on; many of whom, fh)m time to time, HorriMoa, about 1586, doos not speak 

went off to Douay. Leicester, a8 chancel- much better of the onivorsities : '^The 

lor of the university, charged it, in 1582, quadrivials, I mean arithmetic, music, g»- 

and in subsequent yean, with great neglect ometry, and astronomy, are now small 

of learning ; the disputations had become regarded in either of them." — Deecription 

mere forms, and the queen's lecturer) in of Britain, p. 252. Tew learned preachers 

Greek and Hebrew seldom read. It was were sent out from them, which he ascribes, 

as bad in all the other sciences. Wood's in part, to the poor endowments of moat 

Antiquities and Athens, passim. The livings. 

c«>Uegesof Corpus Christi and Merton were ' Scaliger says of Whitaker, ^* qu'il 

distinguished beyond the rest in the reign 6toit blen docte ! " — ScaUg. Secunda. 
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cvilently for the iise of hia scholars ; and, in 1581, the same 
Grunt 8U{)eriutended an edition of Constantin's Lexicon, pro- 
bably in the abndgnient under the name of the Basle printer 
Crespin, enriching it with four or five thousand new words, 
wliich he most likely took from Stephens's Thesaurus. A 
Greek, Latin, French, and E[i<^ish lexicon, by John Barret 
or Baret, in 1580,* and another by John Morel (without the 
French), in 158*1, are recorded in bibliograpliieal works ; but 
I do not know whether any cojnes have survived. 

4.3. It appears, therefore, lliat, before even the middle of 
Onek ^^'^ queen's reign, tlie rudiments of the Greek lan- 
tM»«to^in guage were imparted to boys at Westminster ScIum)!, 
and no doubt also at those of Eton, Winchester, and 
St. PaiU's.^ But probably it did not yet extend to many 
others. In Ascliam's Sclioolmaster, a posthumous treatise, 
published in 1570, but evidently written some years after 
the accession of Elizabeth, while very det^iileil, and, in 
general, valuable rules are given for the instruction of boys 
in the Latin language, no intimation is found that Greek 
was designed to be taught In the stiUutes of Witton School 
in Cheshire, framed in 1558, the founder says : ^ I will 
there were always taught good literature, both Latin and 
Greek." ' But this seems to be only an aspiration afler an 
hopeless excellence ; for he proceeds to enunnerate tlie Latin 
books intended to be used, witliout any mention of Greek. 
In the statutes of Merchant Taylors' School, 1561, the liigh- 
master is required to be ^learned in good and clean Latin 
literature, and ahiio in Greek, if such may be gotten.** ^ These 
words are copied from those of Colet, in the foundation of St. 
Paul's School But in the regulations of Ilawkshead School 
in Lancasliire, 1588, the master is directed ^ to teach gram- 
mar and the principles of the Greek tongue."' llie little 
tracts, indeed, above mentioned, do not lead us to believe that 

> CiMlnMn UMottoM ftn eMlter wUaoo ttry UbenOly •odowed Ibr fch* rettef of 

of thla (UrtluQftry In 1573, bat wlUioat Um poor arhoUn. no thU tb«re mv not umny 

Q rt k . ccirpoaum Utwiu now undrr Um que»n'« 

* Uarriaoo mrattoM, about ttm tmt <lnmiiikKi that Imtv not one fnunnMr- 

lAM, that at the gnat coUfflata ■ehooU oT arhool at the Uaat, with a sttflklMit Urinf 

ttoo, Wlorheatvr, and Wwtmiiwter, hoy §jr a mattar and oaher apfiointad Ibr tba 

*' art wfdl anlired in tha knowlMita of the mn*/' 

Latin aad GrNk tunfUM and ralea oT f«r- • Cbrllato** Endowvd Seboolt, vol. L p. 

ill>1i«.** — DMcriptkm of SnglaDd, pr»- 1». 

iMd to HoUinphad'a ChRmklea, p. 2&« « Id., vol. U. p. 49. 

(4to edlOooK lU baa Junt bdbra takan • Carttala'a Enduwad Sclkooto, fO. I. p. 

Botkia of " tha gnat nonibar of franunar- 660. 
arhooU throogboat tha raalm, and tboae 
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the instniction, even at Westminater, was of more than the 
slightest kind. They are hut verbal translations of known 
religious treatises, wherein the learner would be assisted by 
his recollection at almost every word. But in the rules laid 
down by Mr. Lyon, founder of Harrow School, in 1590, the 
books designed to be taught are enumerated, and comprise 
some Greek orators and lustorians, as well as the poems of 
Hesiod.^ 

46. We have now, however, descended very low in the 
century. The twilight of classical learning in Eng- ^^^^ ^^^^ 
land had yielded to its morning. It is easy to trace known after 
many symptoms of enlarged erudition after 1580. ^^^' 
Scot, in his Discoveiy of Witchcraft^ 1584, and doubtless 
many other writers, employ Greek quotations rather freely ; 
and the use of Greek words, or adaptation of English forms 
to them, is affected by Webb and Puttenham in their treatises 
on poetry. Greek titles are not infrequently given to books : 
it was a pedantry that many affected. Besides the lexicons 
above mentioned, it was easy to procure, at no great price, 
those of Constantin and Scapula. We may refer to the ten 
years after 1580, the commencement of that rapid advance 
which gave the English nation, in the reign of James, so 
respectable a place in the republic of letters. In the last 
decennium of the century, the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker 
is a monument of real learning, in profane as well as theolo- 
gical antiquity. But certainly the reading of our scholars in 
this period was far more generally among the Greek fathers 
than the classics. Even this, however, required a competent 
acquaintance with the language. 

47. The two universities had abandoned the art of printing 
since the year 1521. No press is known to have EditioMof 
existed afterwards at Cambridge till 1584, or at ^"**^' 
Oxford till 1586, when six homilies of Chrysostom in Greek 
were published at a press erected by Lord Leicester at his 
own expease.^ The fii-st book of Herodotus came out at the 
same place in 1591 ; the treatise of Barlaam on the Papacy, 
in 1592 ; Lycophron, in the same year ; the Knights of Aris- 

* Id., H. 13*5. I have not dtacorered any the lAtin, Greek, and Hebrew." But 

other proofii of Qreek education in Mr. thefie must be modem, as appemrs. itUer 

Carll«!e'B work. In the statutes or regu- alia, by the words, "well affected to the 

latioos of Rri«<tol School/ founded in the Constitution in Church and State." 

sixteenth century. It is prorided th'it the » Herbert, 
head-master should be '^ well learned in 
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top)uiiie:», in l.'iO.) ; fitieen orations of IXiinoitlienes, in 1593 
and 1597 ; AgitluiiTi(l(\«», in the latter year. One oration of 
LysiiW was printed at Cambridge in 159.*i. The Greek Tes- 
tament ap])oared fi-om the London press in 1581, in 1587, and 
again in 1592 ; a treatise of Plutarch, and three orations of 
Isocrates, in 1587 ; tlie Iliad in 1591. These, if I have 
overlooked none, or if none liave been omitted by Herbert, ai'e 
all the Greek publiaitioiw (except grammars, of which there 
are several, one by Camien, for the use of Westminster 
School, in 1597,* and one in 1600, by KnoUes, author of the 
History of the Turks) that fall within the sixteenth century ; 
and all, apparently, ai*e intended for classes in tlie schools and 
universities.* 

48. It must be expected that the best Latin writers were 
And of more honored than those of Greece. Besides gram- 
uuu mat's and dictionaries, which are too numerous to 

mention, we find not a few editions, though princi- 
|>ally for the purpoi^es of e<lacation : Cicero de Otiiciis (in 
LaUn and English), 1553 ; Virgil, 1570; Sallust, 1570 and 
1571; Justin, 1572; Cicero de Oratore, 1573; Horace and 
Juvenal, 1574. It is needless to proceed lower, when they 
become moi*e frequent The most imjiortant classical publica- 
tion was a complete edition of Cicero, wliich was, ot^ course, 

> ThU gnuiitoor bj Camden wm pnv minster about 1650, harinc sooa throajh 

htbly funndod on that of Grant, above more tlian thirty edltloiu.^~lS42.] 

mentioaed, — '' cc^uji rudioienta, *' a^ye TUe e.\ct»<4re acarrity of early aehoot* 

Smith, tlM author of Camden '■ llfc, ** cum boolui make« It aUo«rabie to mentioa the 

molta ex parte laborarent deOcerratque, Proj(,-miLiAmaScbolaaticttmof JohnStoek- 

noo tMu rpformanda, quam de doto innti- wood, an edition of which, with t:>e data 

turada (vn^'Wi, obKorrationibaa quae ox of l&s)7, h in the Inner-Temple Library. 

Onrri^ omne icenud Kriptorlbua aci-l Judi- It la meralj a election of epiframa tram 

clo et longo uau colleger^t, aab aererum Uie Anthologia of il. Step!ieni«, and ahowa 

examen rerotmtit, grummatloam noram but a moderate expcetatkm of proArleoe/ 

noQ noil i*rh-)la» cul prverat, aed aniTprab from the »tudioa« youta tvr whom It waa 

per Aiigllauiartioli4<leliicetMlnaerTituram, dnrijcood; the Uredi Uing written In in- 

coJeoi aunoe^Udit.'*~p. 19, edit. 1J91. teriinear LiUin cIiarKt?r« otw the orifl- 

[I huTe nince hcca inlbnned by the nal, ad farUtnrtm eomtutrm Uciiotum. 

leanted corrw«poudtMit to whom I liav« ai- A llterai trin<(lal)oa into Litin fbUowa, 

lad««l in Tol. i. p. 3<JI, tU-tt, *'afler aome and aererai otiaera in metre. Stockwood 

MKrrh and ln'|ulry, I feel no doubt tie hal been maater of TonbrldRe Sebool : 

author of tie Etm Oram mar waa Camden, :Stholm TmnUitgiemsis oiim tmdima^taUr ; 

and that it waa o'4:{in Uly complied by hiu ao that theiv mat powibly have beau earlier 

when he waa heiul-UL-iMter of ^Ve»tmlni*ter editiona of thb little book. 

School, for the u«r (if th.-U achool, In I'M. * The an-anKemeat of eiitioaa raoonled 

Thenre it wik verv likely to h«Te lieen In Herbert, fbUowinr the nsmea of the 

adopted at Ktoo by hia fHeni Sir llenry printers, doea m>t aftjrd (hrilitiea Ibr any 

Sarile, who waa made proriMit the year search. Imay, thaivfore. tMrpoml'tfadoiie 

af^arCktuden's grammar appeared. I kuve or two triflwa, an«l it Is llkelt that I hare; 

an edition lie(biv me, beannx data Ififtj. m but the courlusion wlU be t:ie lumo. 

u$mm Rffi^K Srholm Wfsttiumasteritwtit. ** Anj(U," la.w .**ralixer. " nu.Hiuam exru- 

It ia wh^t is now railed the Eton Gram- derant booos UImus rrtrivs, taatom Tul- 

mMX toti l*m f^rhit. But OMmdeu's Kraax- fai*4.'* 
nor waa snperaeded by Baab> 's at West- 
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more thao a school-book. This appeared at London in 1585, 
from the press of Ninian Newton. It is said to be a reprint 
frcmi the edition of Lambinus. 

49. It is obvious that foreign books must have been largely 
imported, or we should place the learning of the i^ag^^jng 
Elizabethan period as much too low as it has ordi- lower than ' 
narilj been exaggerated. But we may feel some '^^p'*"* 
surprise that so little was contributed by our native scholars. 
Certain it is, that, in most departments of literature, they did 
not yet occupy a distinguished place. The catalogue, by Her- 
bert, of books published down to the end of the century, pre- 
sents no favorable picture of the queen's reign. Without in- 
stituting a comparison with Germany or France, we may easily 
make one with the classed catalogue of books printed in Spain, 
which we find at the dose of the Bibliotheca Nova of Nicolas 
Antonio. Greek appears to have been little studied in Spain, 
though we have already mentioned a few gnunmatical works : 
but the editions of Latin authors, and the commentators upon 
them, are numerous ; and upon the whole it is undeniable, that 
in most branches of erudition, so far as we can draw a conclusion 
from publications, Spain, under Philip II., held a higher station 
than England under Elizabeth. The poverty of &e English 
church, the want of public libraries, and the absorbing influ- 
ence of polemical theology, will account for much of this ; 
and I am not by any means inclined to rate our English gen- 
tlemen of Elizabeth's age for useful and even classical know- 
ledge below the hidalgos of Castile. But this class were not 
the chief contributors to literature. It is, however, in conse- 
quence of the reputation for learning acquired by some men 
distinguished in civil life, such as Smith, Sadler, Raleigh, and 
even by ladies, among whom the queen herself, and the accom- 
plished daughters of Sir Antony Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lady 
Russell, are particularly to be mentioned, that the general 
character of her reign has been, in this point of view, con- 
siderably over-i-ated. No Englishman ought, I conceive, to 
suppress this avowal, or to feel any mortification in making it : 
with the prodigious development of wisdom and genius that 
illustrated the last years of Elizabeth, we may well spare 
the philologers and antiquaries of the Continent. 

50. There had arisen, however, towards the conclusion of 
the centuiy, a very few men of such extensive learning as 
entitled them to an European reputation. Sir Henry Savile 
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Stood at the bead of these : we may justly deem liim the 
im rore- "^^^ Icamod Englishman, in profane literature, of the 
mcntatttae Fcign of Elizabeth. lie published, in 1581, a trans- 
S^tSi^!** lation of part of Tacitus, with annotations not very 
copious or ])rofound, but pertinent, and deemed worthy 
to be rendered into Latin in the next century by the younger 
G niter, and reprinted on the Continent* Scaliger speaks of 
him with personal ill-will,* but with a respect he seldom showed 
to those for whom he entertained sucli sentiments* Next to 
Savile we may rank Camden, whom all foreigners name with 
praise for the Britannia. Hooker has already been mentioned; 
but I am not sure that he could be said to have much reputa- 
tion beyond our own shores. I vrill not assert that no other 
was extensively known even for profane learning: in our own 
biograpliieal records, several may be found, at least esteemed 
at home. But our most studious countrymen long turned their 
attention almost exclusively to theological controversy, and 
toiled over the prolix volumes of the fathers ; a labor not to 
be defrauded of its praise, but to which we are not directing 
our eyes on this occasion.' 

51. Scotland had hardly as yet partaken of the light of lei- 
i^esniing |q tcrs ; the very slight attempts at introducing an en- 
SooUand. lar^d scheme of education, which had been made 
tliirty years before, liaving wholly failed in consequence of the 
jealous spirit that actuated the chiefs of the old religion, and 
the devastating rapacity that disgraced the partisans of the 
new. But, in 1575, Andrew Melville was appointed principal 
of the university of Glasgow, which he found almost broken 
up and abandoned, lie established so solid and extensive a 
system of instruction, wherein the best Greek authors were in- 
cluded, that Scotland, in some years' time, instead of sending 
her own natives to foreign universities, found students from 
other j)arts of EurojKJ repairing to her own.' Yet Ames has 
observed, tliat no Greek*characters appear in any book printed 
in Scotland before 15DU. This assertion has been questioned 
by Herbert. In the treatise of Buchanan, De Jure Riegni (Ed- 
inburgh, 1580), I have remarked that the Greek quotations are 

1 TImj mn conUiiwd In a nuD toIoum, ibm if* prodoccd, he oootet ttM Gra«k 

1<M9. with SttTlle'* other tmtiM oo Um flithfru to UUo ; and ttanv l« a franty 

Roman Militia. nriakling of Gnwk charariH* thxoiifhoat 

* It in mnartable, thai to Jew^'i I>»- thi» lam Tolome. 

fciK« of the Apokicr, h} ftr tb« mml * WM»*9 lUt of IMfttte, tol. I. p. 7S 
toaraa4 workin tbaokinteal wwiitkm whkh 
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inserted with a pen. It is at least cei-taiu tliat no book in that 
language was printed north of the Tweed within this century ; 
nor any Latin classic, nor dictionary, nor any thing of a philo- 
logical nature, except two or three granunars. A few Latin 
treatises by modem authors on various subjects appeared. It 
seems questionable whether any printing-press existed in Ire- 
land : the evidence to be collected from Herbert is precarious ; 
but I know not whether any thing more satisfactory has smce 
been discovered. 

52. The Latin language was by no means so generally 
employed in England as on the Contment. Our au- ^^^^ ^^^ 
thors have, from the beginning, been apt to prefer nied ia 
their mother-tongue, even upon subjects which, by ^^''°*- 
the usage of the learned, were treated in Latin ; though works 
relating to history, and especially to ecclesiastical antiquity, 
such as those of Parker and Groodwin, were sometimes written 
in that language. It may be alleged tliat very few books of a 
philosophical class appeared at all in the far-famed reign of 
Elizabeth. But probably such as Scot's Discovery of Witch- 
craft, Rogers's Anatomy of the Mind, and Hooker's Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, would have been thought to require a learned dress 
in any other country. And we may think the same of the great 
volumes of controversial theology ; as Jewell's Defence of the 
Apology, Cartwrighfs Platform, and Whitgift's Reply to it. 
The free spirit, not so much of our government, as of the 
public mind itself, and the determination of a large portion of 
the community to choose their religion for themselves, rendered 
this descent from the lolly grounds of learning indispensable. 
By such a deviation from the general laws of the republic 
of letters, which, as it is needless to say, was by no means 
less practised in the ensuing age, our writers missed some part 
of that general renown they might have challenged from 
Europe : but they enriched the minds of a more numerous 
public at home ; they gave their own thoughts with more pre- 
cision, energy, and glow ; they invigoi'ated and amplified their 
native language, wliich became in their hands more accommo- 
dated to abstract and philosopliical disquisition, though, for .the 
same reason, more formal and pedantic than any other in Eu- 
rope. This observation is as much intended for the reigns of 
James and Charles as for that of Elizabeth. 
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Section IL 

Principal Writers on ADtiqaitlM—Manutiiu; SiKOoint; lipniiu— NanimMtlet — 
Mjlhcdogy — Chronology of Scaliger. 

53. The attention of the learned had heen frequentlj di- 
B^iy rected, since the revival of letters, to elucidate tlie 
^foAM OT antiquities of Rome, her customs, rites, and jurispni* 
^° ^ * dence. It was more laborious than difficult to com- 
monplace all extant Latin authors ; and, by this process of 
comparison, most expretwions, perhaps, in which there was no 
corruption of the text, might be cleared up. Tliis sc^ms to have 
produced the works already mentioned, of Celius Rhodiginus 
and Alexander ab Alexandro, which afford explanations of 
many hundred passages that might perplex a student Others 
had devoted their time to particular subjects ; as Pomponius 
Lffitus, and Raphael of Volterra, to the distinctions of magi»- 
trates ; ^larlianus, to the topography of ancient Rome ; and 
Robortellus, to &mily names. It must be confessed that most 
of these early pioneers were rather praiseworthy for their 
diligence and good-will, than capable of clearing away the 
more essential difficulties that st(X)d in the way : few treatises, 
written before the middle of the sixteenth century, have been 
admitted into the collections g[ Grevius and Sallengre. But, 
soon afterwards, an abundant light was thrown uimmi the most 
interesting part of Roman antiquity, the state of government 
and public law, by four more eminent scholars than liad hith- 
erto explored that field, — Manutitis, Panvinius, and Sigonius 
in Italy ; Gruchius (or Grouchy) in France. 

54. The first of these published in 1558 his treatise De 
p »unudiu I^-gi^us Romanorum ; and, though that I>e Civitate 
oo itomui did not appear till 1585, Grasvius believes it to have 
^^' been written about the same time as the former. Ma- 
nutius has given a good account of the principal laws made at 
Rome during the republic ; not many of the empire. Augus- 
tinus, however. Archbishop of Tarragona, had preceded him 
with considerable success; and sevend particular laws were 
better illustrated afterwards by Brisson, Balduin, and Gotho- 
fred. It will be obvious to any one, very slightly familiar 
with the Roman law, that this subject, as far as it relates to 
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the republican period, belongs much more to classical antiquit v 
than to jurisprudence. 

55. The second Treatise of Manutins, De Gvitate, discusses 
the polity of the Roman republic. Though among Manutini, 
the very first scholars of his time, he will not always ^ ciTitat*. 
bear the test of modem acutencss. Even Graevius, who 
himself preceded the most critical age, frequently corrects his 
errors. Yet there are marks of great sagacity in Manutius ; 
and Niebuhr, who has judged the antiquaries of the sixteenth 
century as they generally deserve, might have found the germ 
of his own celebrated hypothesis, though imperfectly devel- 
oped, in what this old writer has suggested ; that the populus 
Bomanus originally meant the inhabitants of Rome infra 
pomceria, as distinguished from the dves Romania who dwelt 
beyond that precinct in the territory.^ 

56. Onuphrius Panvinius, a man of vast learning and in- 
dustry, but of less discriminating judgment, and who panTiniiM ; 
did not live to its full maturity, fell short, in his «««»*«»• 
treatise De Civitate Romana, of what Manutius (from whom, 
however, he could have taken nothing) has achieved on the 
same subject ; and his writings, according to Grsevius, would 
yield a copious harvest to criticism.* But neither of the two 
was comparable to Sigonius of Modena,* whose works on the 

> The llntt pangroph of the prrfare to the mo^t copious Irarning conformed to 
Kiebuhr'B History deeenreR to bo quoted, the narrow itpirit of their ncio ; tlieir 1»- 
*' The Ilistory of Konie was trented dur- bors extracted fironi a multitude of In- 
ing the first two centuries after the rpriTal sulated details wiiat the remains of ancient 
of letters, with the same prostratiou of literature did not afibrd united in any sln> 
the undenttanding and judjnnCTit to the gle work, a svstematic account of Romaa 
written letter that had been handed down, antiquitii»»«. "Wlmt they did in thi^ rerpect 
and with the ?anic fearfiilnesw of goin;r be- Is woinJeiful : and thip fc» siifflt ii'nt t« »>»> 
Tond It, wldch prevniled in all the other for them an imp«!ri«hable lanie.*' 
branchM of knowledge. If any one had ' "lnOnuphrioI*anTiniofucruntmult» 
asserted a right of examining tlie cred- litera*, multa industria, ted tauta ingeuft 
ibility of the ancient writers, and the Ti.s non crnt, quanta in FigonioctManutio, 
▼alue of their teKtiniony. an outcry would quorum scripta longe sunt limatiora." 
hare been nd'ed agninst his atrocious pre- Paulus Manutius calls Panvinius, '^ille 
sumption. The object aimed at was. in antlquitatis holluo, spectatie juTenis in- 
spite of all internal eridenee, to combine dustrip* . . . ssepe litigat obseuris de rebna 
what was related by them : at the utmost, cum Sigonio noptro, Fed utriu£qae bonitas, 
one authorit}' was, in some one particular mutuus amor, excellens ad cognoecendam 
instance, postponed to another as gently Teritatem judicium fiicit ut inter eoa fusUe 
as possible, and without inducing any fur- conTeniat." — Epist., lib. ii. p. 81. 
tber results. Here and there, indeed, a * It appears from some of the Letters 
free-bom mind, such as Glareanus, broke Volgari of Manuzio. that the proper name 
through these bonds ; but infallibly a sen- of Sigonius was not Sigonio, but Sigone. 
tence of condemnation was forthwith pro- Comiani (toI. y\. p. 161) has made the 
Doonced against him : besides, such men same obserration on the authority of Si- 
were not the most learned, and their bold goners orighial unpublished letters. But 
attempts were onl> partial, and were want- the biographers, as well as Tlraboechi, 
ing in coDsi.<iteney. In this depiirtment. though himself an Inhabitant of the Mune 
as in others, men of splendid tilents ana city, do not adrert to it. 
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Roman government not onlj form an epoch in this department 
of ancient literature, but have left, in general, but little for his 
successors. Mistakes have of course been discovered, where 
it is impossible to reconcile, or to rely upon, every ancient 
testimony; and Sigonius, like the other scholars of his age, 
might confide too implicitly in his authorities. But his trea- 
tises, De Jure Civium Romanorum, 1560, and De Jure Italiae, 
1562, are still the best that can be read in illustration of the 
Roman historians and the orations of Cicera Whoever, says 
Gnevius, sits down to the study of these orations, without being 
acquainted with Sigonius, will but loF^e his time. In another 
treatise, published in l.)74, De Judiciis Romanorum, he goes 
through the whole course of judicial proceedings, more copi- 
ously than Heineccius, the most celebrated of his successors, 
and with more exclusive regard to writers of the republican 
period. The Roman Antiquities of Gnevius contain several 
other excellent pieces by Sigonius, which have gained him the 
indisputable character of the first antiquary, both for learning 
and judgment, whom the sixteenth century produced. He 
was engtiged in several controversies : one with Robortellus ; ^ 
another with a more considerable antagonist, Gruchius, a na- 
^^ tive of Rouen, and professor of Greek at Bordeaux, 
^ who, in his treatise De Comitiis Romanorum, 1555, 
was the first tliat attempted to deal with a difficult and impor- 
tant subject. Sigonius and he interchanged some thrusts, 
with more urbanity and mutual respet*t tluui was usual in that 
age. An account of this controversy, which chiefly related to 
a passage in Ciccro*s oration, De Lege Agraria, as to the con- 
firmation of ix>puhir elections by the comitia curiaiay will be 
found in the preface to the second volume of Gnevius, wherein 
the treatises themselves are published. Another contemporary 
writer, latino Latini,^seems to have solved the problem much 
better than eitlier Grouchy or Sigone. But both parties were 
misled by the common source of error in the roost learned 
men of the sixteenth century, an excess of confidence in the 
truth of aiM'ient testimony. 'Die wonls of Cicero, who often 

I Tb« trr%tkM of RoborMloi, rtpab. rkft, ** Ubi ta 0^hn. t|o 0:^ ; »* thoofh 

Btbed In Um Moood toIoiim of Omlvr'c br Mlmlti thAlMOieappMrlnlaltlairrii^ 

lAmpv. f ftiU of ^•hi-pary tod aflected tioiw. Slgrmitu prov*! tlw contimr/ hr 

•norn of Sicocricu. lUlr Um riMpton an lostoDrw ftom rvpobttna Homi. It w 

b«tkd. Brror Sifoali. Ow of Oiflr coo- cvldnit Uiit tlwr w«« obimimI : bat m^^ 

tmf r nW w mocemtd fcoMto pr^nomina^ nl hnrv b««o fbund in lowriptijai. 9m» 

whirh KoliortfflltM dnifod to bo an«ieat, tinpriiMi, fol. tt.. in pnt>fitiiom0, 
9Mtfpt In tbt ftmnnU of iUinwa mar- 
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spoke for an immediate purpose ; those of Livy and Dionysius, 
who knew but imj>erfectly the primitive history of Rome; 
those even of Gellius or Pomponius, to whom all the republi- 
can mstitutions had become hardly intelligible, — were deemed 
a sort of infallible text, which a modem might explain as best 
he could, but must not be presumptuous enough to reject 

57. Besides the works of these celebrate<l scholars, one by 
Zamoscius, a young Pole, De Senatu Romano (1563), aigonimon 
was so highly esteemed, that some have supposed Athenian 
him to have been assisted by Sigonius. The latter, ^^^^ 
among his other pursuits, turned his mind to the antiquities 
of Greece, which had hitherto, for obvious reasons, attracted 
far less attention than those of ancient Italy. He treated the 
constitution of the Athenian republic so fully, that, according 
to Gronovius, he left little for Meursius and others who trod in 
his path.^ He has, however, neglected to quote the very 
words of his authorities, which alone can be satisfactory to a 
diligent reader, translating every passage, so that hardly any 
Greek words occur in a treatise expressly on the Athenian 
polity. This may be deemed a corroboration of what has 
been said above, as to the decline of Greek learning in Italy. 

58. Francis Patrizzi was the first who unfolded the military 
system of Rome. He wrote in Italian a treatise p^^,^^^^| 
Delia Milizia Romana, 1583, of which a translation upsiasoD 
will be found in the tenth volume of Gnevius.* It Jjutt^ 

is divided into fifteen parts, which seem to compre- 
hend the whole subject: each of these again is divided into 
sections; and each section explains a text from the sixth 
book of Polybius, or from Livy. But he comes down no 
lower in history than those writers extend, and is consequently 
not aware of, or but slightly alludes to, the great military 
changes that ensued in later times. On Polybius he com- 
ments sentence by sentence. He had been preceded by 

* " Nonnnlla quidem varil«« locis attigit ntn.<^o ciicurrenint ; ut non difllculter In- 
MeTir?<ia8 et alii. 8ed teretiore proreus et TentiA aliqnid additur aut in iis emendo- 
rotundo ma^s ore per omnia Sigoniua." tur, »ed pneclare tamen fractee glaciel 
— Thenar. Antiq. Oraec.. Tol. T. laus Patricio est tribuenda." — OneTiuB, 

* " Primus Romance rei militaris pne- in pnefat. ad deeimum Tolnmen. Tliis 
stantiam Polybium secutus detexit, cui book has been confounded by Blount and 
quantum debeant qui post ilium in Iioc Qingu^nd with a later work of Patrizd, 
argumento elabnrarunt, non uesciunt viri entitled Paralleli Militari, Itome. 1594, in 
doeti qui .loffcphi Scaligeri epistolas, aut which he compared the military art of the 
Nicii Ervthnei Pinacothecam legemnt. ancients with that of the modems, expoe- 
Nonnnlli quidem rectius et explicatiua ing, according to Tiraboschl (viii. 4W), 
sunt tradita de hac doctrina post Patri- his own ignorance of the sub^ject. 

eium a .Tiisto Lipsio et aliis, qui in hoc 
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Robortellufi, and by Francis, Duke of Urbino, in endeavoring 
to explain the Roman castrametation from Poly bins. Their 
plans differ a little from his own.* Lipsius, who some years 
afterwanld wrote on the game subject, resembles Patrizzi in 
hia methml of a running commentary on Polybius. Scaliger, 
who di:!}lik(d Lii>sius very much, imputes to him plagiarism 
from the Italian antiqnar}'.' But I do not perceive, on a 
comparison of the two treatises, much pretence for this insin- 
uation. The text of Polybius was surely common ground; 
and I think it jiossible tliat the work of Patrizzi, which was 
written in Italian, might not be known to Li|>sius. But, 
whether this were n> or not, he is much morc full and satis- 
factory than his predecessor, who, I would venture to hint, 
may have been a little over-praisecL Li|»eiui, however, seems 
to have fallen into the same error of supixxsing that the whole 
history of the Roman militia (rould be explained from Poly- 
bius. 

59. The works of Lipsius are full of accessions to our 
Updiuand knowledge of Roman antiquity, and he may be said 
ochm: anti- to have stood as conspicuous on this side of the Alps 
qoariet. ^ Sigonius in Italy. His treatise on the amphithea- 
tre, 1584, completed what Panvinius, He Lndis Circensibus» 
had begun. A later work, by Peter Fubi^*, president in the 
parliament of Toulouse, entitled Agonisticon, sive de Re 
Athletica, 1592, relates to the games of Greece as well as 
Rome, and has been highly pniised by Cironovius. It will be 
found in the eighth volume of the Thcisaurus Antiquitatum 
Graecarum. Several antiquaries traced the history of Roman 
families and names ; such as Fulvius Trsinus, Sigonius, Pan- 
vinius, Pigliius, Castalio, Golzins.' A Spaniani of immense 
erudition, Petrus Ciaconius (C'hiw'on), besides miuiy illustra- 
tions of ancient monuments, es|>ecially the rostral column of 
Duilius, has lef\ a valuable treatise, De Triclinio Romano, 
1588.* lie is not to be confounded with Alfonsus Ciaconius, 

> All tbf^n writpn «rr. In coininon. I boa'* eplRtkw to Scallifpr, hr mr* : " Frmn> 

brtterr. with errrr otber before Oenerml cWvm Patridun wlan mihl Tldrtnr dlgl- 

Roj, tn bin MillUrr AnUqultka of the tmm a<l fbntM inteodiiwe, quem ad wrbam 

Roman* In Bri»nln (1708), in plarinj C!m alU. qui lior Btu«iiuin tnctanint, ram 

pwrtfriwm, or trat of the seneiiu, naar the aaauantitr tamen fjuM oomeo oa lamal 

lyront fate of ttie camp, called Porta Ptip- quiOem otemorarunt. QikkI eqnidom m»- 

loria, inatead of the oppoK4te, Porta D»- fiM minUuN nam in lltiit de quorum candofa 

ramana. lipsdoa In m perplexed by the dubitare piarulum ew« pu fc o a t m /^ 

aMQmptkm of thin hxpotbaaia, that lie * Onrnu*. Tf>l. rii. 

•Crnnrlea to alter the text of PtdTblua. * Blount ; NVeroo, toI. xxxii, 

* SraUg. Sernmla. In one o^ Caaan- 
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a native also of Spain, but not of the same family, who wrote 
an account of the column of Trajan. Pancirollus, in his 
Notitia Dignitatum, or rather his commentary on a public 
document of the age of Constantine so entitled, threw light 
on that later period of impeiial Rome. 

60. The first contribution that England made to ancient 
literature in this line was the View of Certain Mill- g^^^ ^^ 
tary Matters, or Commentaries concerning Roman Roman 
Warfare, by Sir Henry Savile, in 1598. This was "^^ 
translated into Latin, and printed at Heidelberg as early as 
1 601. It contains much information in small compass, extend- 
ing only to about 130 duodecimo pages. Nor is it borrowed, 
as far as I could perceive, fi*om Patrizzi or Lipsius, but dis- 
plays an independent and extensive erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader's memory, were these 
pages to become a register of books. Both in this and the 
succeeding periods, we can only select such as appear, by the 
permanence, or, at least, the immediate lustre of their reputa- 
tion, to have deserved of the great republic of letters better 
than the rest. And, in such a selection, it is to be expected 
that the grounds of preference or of exclusion will occasion- 
ally not be obvious to all readers, and possibly would not 
be deemed, on reconsideration, conclusive to the author. In 
names of the second or third class, there is often but a shadow 
of distinction. 

62. The foundations were laid, soon after the middle of the 
century, of an extensive and interesting science, — Numism»- 
that of ancient medals. Collections of these had been ^**=''- 
made from the time of Cosmo de' Medici, and perhaps still 
earlier ; but the rules of arranging, comparing, and explaining 
them were as yet unknown, and could be derived only from 
close observation, directed by a profound erudition. Eneas 
Vico of Venice, in lo5o, published Discorsi sopra le Me- 
daglie degl' Anti(^hi; "in which he justly boasts," says Tira- 
boschi, " that he was tlie fii'st to write in Italian on such a 
subject ; but he might have added that no one had yet written 
upon it in any language." ^ The leaming of Vico was the 
more remarkable in that he was by profession an engraver. 
He afterwards published a series of imperial medals, and 
another of the empresses ; adding to each a life of the person, 

> Tirabosrhi, ix. 220 ; aingu6n6, rU. 292; Biogr. Unir. 
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and explanation of the reverse. But in the latter he was 
excelled bj Sebastian Erizzo, a noble Venetian, who, four 
jears after Vico, published a work with nearly the same title. 
This is more full j comprehensive than that of Vico : medallic 
science was reduced in it to fixed principles; and it is par- 
ticularlj eitteemed for the erudition shown by the author in 
explaining the reverses.* Both Vico and Erizzo have been 
sometimes mistaken ; but what science is perfect in its com- 
mencement? It has been observed, that the latter, living 
at the same time, in the same (*it7, and engaged in the same 
pursuit, makes no mention of his precursor ; a consequence, 
no doubt, of the jealous humor so apt to prevail with the 
professors of science, especially when they do not agree in 
their opinions. Tliis was the case here : Vico haWng thought 
ancient coins and medals identical; while Erizzo made a 
distinction between them, in which modern critics in numis- 
matic learning have generally thought him in the wrong. 
The medallic collectioiw, published by Hubert Golzius, a 
Flemish engraver, who ha<l examined most of the private 
cabineU in Eun)pe,from 1557 to 1579, acquired great reputa- 
tion, and were long reckoned the principal repertory of that 
science. But it seems that suspicions entertained by many of 
the learned have been confirmed, and that Golzius has pub- 
lished a great number of spurious and even of imaginary 
medals; his own good faith being also much implicated in 
these forgeries.^ 

63. The ancient mythology is too closely connected with 
M ttioiory *^ chissical literature to have been neglected so long 
as numismatic antiquity. The compilations of Rho- 
diginus and Alexander ab Alexandro, besides several other 
works, and indeed all annotations on Greek and Latin 
authors, liad illustrated it But this was not done syste- 
matiirally ; and no subject more deman<ls a comparison of 
authorities, whii'h will not always l>e found consistent or intel- 
ligible. Boccaccio luid long before led the way in his Ge- 
nealogiie I)<»orum ; but the erudition of the fourteenth century 
could clear away but little of the rloud that still in some 
measure hangs over the religion of the ancient world. In the 
first decade of the present period, we find a work of considera- 
ble nierit for the times, by Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, one of the 
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most eminent scholars of that age, entitled Hlstoria de Diis 
Grentiam. It had been preceded by one of inferior reputa- 
tion, the Mjrthologia of Natalis Comes. " Giraldi," says the 
Biographie Universelle, " is the first who has treated properly 
this subject, so difficult on account of its extent and com- 
plexity. He made use not only of all Greek and Latin 
authors, but of ancient inscriptions, which he has explained 
with much sagacity. Sometimes the multiplicity of his quota- 
tions renders him obscure, and sometimes he fails in accuracy, 
through want of knowing what has since been brought to 
light But the Historia de Diis Grentium is still consulted." 

64. We can place in no other chapter but the present a 
work, to which none published within this century is scaiiger*! 
superior, and perhaps none is equal, in originality, ci^onoiogj. 
depth of erudition, and vigorous encountering of difficulty, — 
that of Joseph Scaliger, De Emendatione Temporum. The 
first edition of this appeared in 1583 ; the second, which is 
much enlarged and amended, in 1598 ; and a third, still better, 
in 1609. Chronology, as a science, was hitherto very much 
unknown : all ancient history, indeed, had been written in a 
servile and uncritical spirit, copying dates, as it did every thing 
else, from the authorities immediately under the compiler's 
eye, with little or no endeavor to reconcile discrepancies, or 
to point out any principles of computation. Scaliger per- 
ceived that it would be necessary to investigate the astrono- 
mical schemes of ancient calendars, not always very clearly 
explained by the Greek and Roman writers, and requiring 
much attention and acutencss, besides a multifarious erudition, 
oriental as well as classical, of which he alone in Europe could 
be reckoned master. This work, De Emendatione Temporum, 
is, in the first edition, divided into eight books. The first re- 
lates to the lesser equal year, as he denominates it, or that of 
360 days, adopted by some Eastern nations, and founded, as 
he supposes, on the natural lunar year, before the exact period 
of a lunation was fully understood ; the second book is on the 
true lunar year, and some other divisions connected with it ; 
the third, on the greater equal year, so called, or that of 365 
days ; the fourth, on the more accurate schemes of the solar 
period. In the fifth and sixth books, he comes to particular 
epochs, determining in both many important dates in profane 
and sacred history. The seventh and eighth discuss the modes 
of computation, and the terminal epochs used in difierent na- 
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dons, with miscellaneoud remarks, and critii^ emendations of 
his own. Ill later e<litions the^e two books are thrown into 
one. The j^eat intricacy of many of these questions, which 
cannot be solved by testimonies ofttMi imperfect and inconsist- 
ent, without much felicity of conji»<'ture, serves to display the 
surprising vi'^t)r of Scaliger s mind, who gi-apples like a giant 
with every ditficulty. Le Clerc has censured him for intro- 
ducing so many conjectures, and drawing so many inferences 
from them, that great part of his chronology is rendered 
highly suspicious.^ But, whatever may be his merit in the 
determination of [wirticular dates, he is certainly the first who 
laid the foundations of the science. He justly calls it " Ma- 
teria intac^ta et a nobis nunc primum tentata.^ Scaliger in all 
this work is very clear, concise, and i)ertinent, and seems to 
manifest much knowledge of physic^d astronomy, though he 
was not a good mathematician, and did little credit to his im- 
partiality by absolutely rejecting the Gregorian calendar. 

65. The chronology of Si^aliger has become more celebrated 
Jaiian through his invention of the Julian period ; a name 
period. given, in honor of his father,' to a cycle of 7980 
years, beginning 4713 before Christ, and consequently before 
tlie usual date of the creation of the world. He was very 
proud of this device : " It is impossible to describe,** he say^ 
^ its utility ; chronologers and astronomers cannot extol it too 
much." And, what is more remarkable, it was adopted for 
many years afterwards, even by the opfMneiits of Scaliger*8 
chronology, and is almost as much in favor with Petavius as 
with the inventor.' This Julian period b fonned by multiply- 
ing together the years of three cycles, once much in use, — 
the solar of twenty-eight, according to the old calendar ; the 
lunar or Metonic of nineteen ; and the indiction, an arbitrary 
and political division, introduced about the time of C>onstaQ- 
tine, and common both in the church and empire, consist- 
ing of fifteen years. Yet I confess myself unable to perceive 
the great advantage of this scheme. It affords, of coarse, a 
fixed terminus from which all dates may be reckoned in pro- 
gressive numbers, better than the era of the creation, on ac> 

> PvriiMlaiM, tt. 868. <M>C«I to tbm Etwim HbtoriqiMi of Dm- 

* [Thta, thoofh cooudobIj nkl, appeM* aon, toI. !U. p. 8GS. — 1S47.] 

to b« an «rnMMoai mippoiltloo. SeaUftt * *' U«us UUua opinkn* mmjiar «l te 

liimMlf glTM a difinwil rmnp^ aikd on* ehrookia^ qiut ab orba eoodico ^ aHo 

much mora nttfcaral : ^ FBrtodom JuUa> qoorto Initio ant* aram ChrioHnwi te- 

voaaHBiQa, qala ad annual JoUanom oioantar.** — PMav. Kalioaariam T— p« 

« *' rw thk I am In- ram. part H. lib. 1. e. 14. 
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count of the oncertaint j attending that epoch ; but the present 
method of reckoning them in a retrograde series from the 
birth of Christ, which seems never to have occurred to Scaliger 
or Petavius, is not found to have much practical inconvenience. 
In other respects, the onlj real use that the Julian period 
appears to possess is, that dividing any year in it by the num- 
bers 28, 19, or 15, the remainder above the quotient will give 
us the place such year holds in the cycle, by the proper num- 
ber of which it has been divided. Thus, if we desire to know 
what place in the Metonic cycle the year of the Julian period 
6402, answering to the year of our Lord 1689, held, or, in 
other words, what was the Golden Number, as it is called, of 
that year, we must divide 6402 by 19, and we shall find in the 
quotient a remainder 18 ; whence we perceive that it was 
tiie eighteenth year of a lunar or Metonic cycle. The adop- 
tion of the Gregorian calendar, which has greatly protracted 
the solar cycle by the suppression of one bissextile year in a 
century, as well as the general abandonment of the indiction, 
and even of the solar and lunar cycles, as divisions of time, 
have diminished whatever utility this invention may have 
originally possessed. 
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CHAPTER n. 

HI8T0RT or THEOLOGICAL LTTIRATURB Of EUBOPI FBOM IKO TO 1600. 

Pf og w of Protantaatlmi— Ra-Mtkm of the Cktholie Chnreh — Th« J««alli — GftOMi 
of the Recover)- of OathoUcium — Bigotry of Lutherans — ControTersj on F i ee-wlU 
— Trinitarian ControTeny — Writing! on Toleration — Theology In KMland — Bel* 
larmin — ControTemy on Papal Authority — Theologloal Writew — «rr JMlnittwl 
Hletoriee— Trandatione of Seriptore. 

1. In the arduous struggle between prescriptive allegiance to 
-^^ . the Church of Rome and rebellion against its author- 
AopboTf itj, the balance continued, for some time after the 
*" "^' commencement of this period, to be strongly swayed 
in favor of the reformers. A decree of the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1555, confirming an agreement made by the emperor three 
years before, called the Pacification of Passau, gave the 
followers of the Lutheran confession for the first time an 
established condition; and their rights became part of the 
public law of Germany. No one, by tliis decree, could be 
molested for following either the old or the new form of 
religion; but those who dissented from that established by 
their ruler were only to have the liberty of quitting his terri- 
tories, with time for the disposal of their effects. No toleration 
was extended to the Helvetic or Calvinistic, generally called 
the Reformed party ; and by the Ecclesiastical Reservation, a 
part of the decree to which the Lutheran princes seem not to 
have assented, every Catholic prelate of the empire quitting 
his religion was declared to forfeit his dignity. 

2. This treaty, though incapable of warding off the calami- 
p^^j^^^ ties of a future generation, might justly pass, not 
Proteitant- only for a basis of religious concord, but for a signal 
'^' triumph of the Protestant cause ; such as, a few 
years before, it would have required all their steadfast faith in 
the arm of Providence to anticipate. Immediately afler its 
enactment, the principles of the Confession of Augsburg, 
wliich had been restrained by fear of the imiK*rial laws against 
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heresj, spread rapidly to the shores of the Danube, the Drave, 
and the Vistula. Those half-barbarous nations, who might be 
expected, by a more general analogy, to remain longest in 
their ancient prejudices, came more readily into the new reli- 
gion than the civilized people of the south. In Grermany 
itself, the progress of the Reformation was still more rapid : 
most of the Fraticonian and Bavarian nobility, and the citizens 
of every considerable town, though subjects of Catholic prin- 
ces, became Protestant ; while in Austria it has been said that 
not more than one tlurtieth part of the people continued firm 
in their original faith. This may probably be exaggerated; 
but a Venetian ambassador in 1558 (and the reports of the 
envoys of that republic are remarkable for their judiciousness 
and accuracy) estimated the Catholics of the Grerman Empire 
at only one tenth of the population.^ The universities pro- 
duced no defenders of the ancient religion. For twenty years, 
no student of the University of Vienna had become a priest 
Even at Ingolstadt, it was necessary to fill with laymen, offices 
hitherto reserved for the clergy. The prospect was not much 
more encouraging in France. The Venetian ambassador in 
that country (Micheli, whom we know by his reports of Eng- 
land under Mbjj) declares, that in 1561 the common people 
still frequented the churches : but all others, especially the 
nobility, had fallen off; and this defection was greatest among 
the younger part. 

3. This second burst of a revolutionary spirit in religion 
was as rapid, and perhaps more appalling, to its op- ^^ ^^^ 
ponents, than that under Luther and Zwingle about 
1520. It was certainly prepared by long working in the 
minds of a part of the people ; but most of its operation was 
due to that generous sympathy which carries mankind along 
with any pretext of common interest in the redress of wrong. 
A very few years were sufficient to make millions desert their 
altars, abjure their faith, loathe, spurn, and insult their gods ; 
words hardly too strong, when we remember how the saints 
and the Virgin had been honored in their images, and how 
they and those were now despised. It is to be observed, that 
the Protestant doctrines had made no sensible progress in the 
Bouth of Grermany before the Pacification of Passau in 1552, 
nor much in France before the death of Henry II. in 1559. 

> Ranke, toL ii. p. 125, takes a general survey of the religious state of the empire 
•bout 1568. 
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The spirit of reformation, suppressed under his severe ad- 
ministration, burst forth when his weak and youthful soa 
ascended the throne, with an impetuosity that threatened for 
a time the subversion of that profligate despotism by which 
the house of Valois had replaced the feudal aristocracy. It 
is not for us here to discriminate the influences of ambition 
and oligarchical factiousness from those of high-minded and 
strenuous exertion in the cause of conscience. 

4. It is not surprising that some Catholic gOTemments w»- 
wawriiur ^^^^ ^'^^ ^ time, and thought of yielding to a storm 
oTCathoUe which might involve them in ruin^ Even as early as 
piinoet. 1556^ the Duke of Bavaria was compelled to make 
concessions which would have led to a full introduction of 
the Reformation. The emperor Ferdinand L was tolerant in 
disposition, and anxious for some compromise that might ex- 
tinguish the schism : liis successor, Maximilian IL, displayed 
the same temper so much more strongly, that he incurred the 
suspicion of a secret leaning towards the reformed tenets. 
Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, was probably at one 
time wavering which course to adopt ; and, though he did not 
quit the Church of Rome, his court and the Polish nobility 
became extensively Protestant: so that, according to some, 
there was a very considerable majority at his death who pro- 
fessed that creed. Among the Austrian and Hungarian no- 
bility, as well as the burghers in the chief cities, it was held 
by so preponderating a body that they obtained a full tolera- 
tion and equality of privileges. England, after two or three 
violent convulsions, became firmly Protestant ; the religion of 
the court being soon followed with sincere good-will by the 
people. Scotland, more unanimously and impetuously, threw 
off the yoke of Rome. The Low Countries very early caught 
the fliune, and sustained the full brunt of persecution at the 
hands of Cluirles and Philip. 

5. Meantime, the infant Protestantism of Italy had given 
i^Q. some signs of increasing strength, and began more 
pi»b«d Id and more to numl>er men of reputation ; but, un- 

'**'■ .sup{K)rted by popukr affection, or the policy of 
princes, it was soon wholly crushed by the arm of power. 
The reformed church of Locarno was compelled in 1554 to 
emigrate in the midst of winter, and took refuge at Zurich. 
That of Lucca was finally dis)>ersed about the same time. A 
fresh storm of persecution arose at Modena in 1556; many 
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lost their lives for religion in the Venetian States before 1560 ; 
others were put to death at Rome. The Protestant countries 
were filled with Italian exiles, manj of them highly gifted 
men, who, bj their own eminence, and by the distinction which 
has in some instances awaited their posterity, may be compared 
with those whom the revocation of the Edict of Nantes long 
afterwards dispersed over Europe. The tendency *_^a«,j- 
towards Protestantism in Spain was of the same kind, 
but less extensive, and certainly still less popular, than in 
Italy. The Inquisition took it up, and applied its usual reme- 
dies with success. But this would lead us still farther from 
literary history than we have already wandered. 

6. This prodigious increase of the Protestant party in Eu- 
rope after the middle of the century did not continue R^^tion 
more than a few years. It was checked and fell ofcatho- 
back, not quite so rapidly or so completely as it came ^*^*^ ' 
on, but so as to leave the antagonist church in perfect security. 
Though we must not tread closely on the ground of political 
history, nor discuss too minutely any revolutions of opinion 
which do not distinctly manifest themselves in literature, it 
seems not quite foreign from the general purpose of these 
volumes, or at least a pardonable digression, to dwell a little 
on the leading causes of this retrograde movement of Protes- 
tantism ; a fact as deserving of explanation as the previous 
excitement of the Reformation itself, though, from its more 
negative nature, it has not drawn so much of the attention of 
mankind. Those who behold the outbreaking of great revolu- 
tions in civil society or in religion, will not easily believe that 
the rush of waters can be stayed in its course ; that a pause of 
indifference may come on, perhaps, very suddenly, or a re-action 
bring back nearly the same prejudices and passions as those 
which men had renounced. Yet tliis has occurred not very 
rarely in the annals of mankind, and never on a larger scale 
than in the history of the Reformation. 

7. The Church of Rome, and the prince whom it most 
strongly influenced, Philip II., acted on an unremit- EBpeciiUy 
ting, uncompromising policy of subduing, instead of ^ G«"n*ny' 
making terms with, its enemies. In Spain and Italy, the In- 
quisition soon extirpated the remains of heresy. The fluctu- 
ating policy of the French court, destitute of any strong re- 
ligious zeal, and therefore prone to expedients, though always 
desirous of one end, is well known. It was, in fact, impossible 
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to conquer a partj so prompt to resort to arms and so skilful 
in their use as the Huguenots. But in Bavaria Albert V^ 
with whom about 1564 the re-action began, in the Austrian 
dominions Rodolph XL, in Poland Sigismund III., by shutting 
up churches, and by discountenancing in all respects their 
Protestant subjects, contrived to change a party once exceed- 
ingly powerful into an oppressed sect The decrees of the 
Council of Trent were received by the spiritual princes of 
tlie empire in 1566 ; " and from this moment," says the ex- 
cellent liistorian who has thrown most light on this subject, 
" began a new life for the Catholic Church in Grermany.*** The 
profession of faith was signed by ail orders of men ; no one 
could be admitted to a degree in the universities nor keep a 
school without it. Protestants were in some places excluded 
from the court ; a penalty which tended much to bring about 
the reconversion of a poor and proud nobility. 

8. Tliat could not, however, have been effected by any 
DbdpUiM of efforts of the princes against so preponderating a 
***• **'*y- majority as the Protestant Churches had obtained, if 
the principles that originally actuated them liad retained their 
animating influence, or had not been opposed by more effica- 
cious resistance. Every method was adopted to revive an 
attac'hment to the ancient religion, insuperable by the love of 
novelty or the force of argument. A t^tricter discipline and 
subordination was introduced among the clergy : they were 
early trained in seminaries, apart from the sentiments and ha- 
bits, the vices and virtues, of the world. The monastic orders 
resumed their rigid observances. The Capucins, .not intro- 
duced into France before 1570, spread over the realm within 
a few years, and were most active in getting up processions 
and all that we call foolery, but which is not the less stimulat- 
ing to the multitude for its folly. It is observed by Davila, 
that these became more frequent afler the accession of Henry 
III. in 1574. 

9. But, fiir above all the rest, the Jesuits were the instru- 
iiiiiarac* ments of regaining France and Grermany to the 
of jMuiu. church they served. And we are the more closely 
concerned with them here, that they are in tliis age among 
the links between religious opinion and literature. We have 
seen, in the last chapter, with what spirit they took the lead 
in polite letters and clawical style ; with what dexterity they 

< Bjuilu, tt. 46. [I qaoto Um GcmiMi ; bol thli Tsloabto vock hai bow btw taa*- 
kt«d.-lSIS.] 
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made the brightest talents of the rising generation, which the 
chnrch had once dreaded and checked, her most willing and 
effectiTe instruments. The whole course of liberal studies, 
however deeply grounded in erudition or embelHshed bj elo- 
quence, took one direction, one perpetual aim, — the propaga- 
tion of the Catholic faith. They availed themselves, for this 
purpose, of every resource which either human nature or 
prevalent opinion supplied. Did they find Latin versification 
highly prized? their pupils wrote sacred poems. Did they 
oteerve the natural taste of mankind for dramatic representa- 
tions, and the repute which that species of literature had 
obtained? their walls resounded with sacred tragedies. Did 
they perceive an unjust prejudice against stipendiary instruc- 
tion? they gave it gratuitously. Their endowments left them 
in the decent poverty which their vows required, without the 
offensive mendicancy of the friars. 

10. In 1551 Ferdinand established a college of Jesuits at 
Tienma; in 1556 they obtained one, through the Their 
fiivor of the Duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, and in ?««''»"• 
1559 at Munich. They spread rapidly into other Catholic 
states of the empire, and, some time later, into Poland. In 
France, their success was far more equivocal ; the Sorbonne 
declared against them as early as 1554, and they had always 
to encounter the opposition of the parliament of Paris. But 
they established themselves at Lyons in 1569, and afterwards 
at Bordeaux, Toulouse, and other cities. Their three duties 
were preaching, confession, and education; the most powerful 
levers that religion could employ. Indefatigable and unscru- 
pulous, as well as polite and learned, accustomed to consider 
veracity and candor, when they weakened an argument, in the 
light of treason against the cause (language which might 
seem harsh, were it not almost equally applicable to so many 
other partisans), they knew how to clear their reasonings 
from scholastic pedantry and tedious quotation, for the simple 
and sincere understandings whom they addressed; yet, in the 
proper field of controversial theology, they wanted nothing 
of sophistical expertness or of erudition. The weak points of 
Protestantism they attacked with embarrassing ingenuity ; and 
the reformed churches did not cease to give them abundant 
advantage by inconsistency, extravagance, and passion.^ 

> Hospinlan. Hist. Jestdtaram ; Raake, The first of them works is entirely on one 
ToL ii. p. 82, etpctt. Tirabosehi, vUi. 116. side, and gires no credit to the Jesuits tot 
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11. At the death of Ignatius Lovola in 1556. the order 
niHr that he had founded was divided into thirtet-n provin- 
■oiJ«i{M. ^f^^ }>e?*ide8 the Koman ; mo!»t of which witp in the 
Rpaninh pt^ninHiila or it:^ colonie-^. Ten oolleged belonged to 
( a-ttiU', ei^rht to Aratron, five to Andtdu^ia. Spain ww for 
M»nie time the fruitful mother of the disciples, as >be had been 
of the m}L'«ter. The Jesuit* who came to Gennanv were 
cfdh'd ** Spuninh priests." They took possession of the uni- 
vernities; "they conquered us," says Ilanke. '•on our own 
;^n>und, in our own homes, and Htri[»})ed us of a part of our 
country." This, the acute historian proceeds to say, sprang 
ci'rtainly fn>m the want of understanding among the Pro- 
testant theologians, and of sufficient enlargement of mind to 
toleriit*' uneHMcntial diffenrna'S. The ^^olent op{iosition among 
earh other lei\ the way OfM'U to these cunning strangers^ who 
taught a diM-trine not (»|M'n to dispute. 

12. Hut, though Spain for a time supplied the most active 
jfwuu spirits in the order, its ci^ntral point wad always 
m-wiwry at Home. It wit-* there that the general to wliom 
at tuioM. ^y^y j^^i j^^,Q^ resided ; and from thence issued to 
the remotest lands the voice, which, whatever secret counsels 
might guide it, apjK*ared that of a single, irresftonsible irresi^ 
tihle will. The .Jesuits had three wlleges at Rome ; one for 
their own novi(*<*s, another for Cik^rman, and a third for English 
students. Possevin has given us an a(*count of the course 
of study in tl(*suit seminaries, taking that of Rome as a 
mo<Iel. It contained nearly 2iHH) s<*holars, of various descrip- 
tions. " No one," he says, ** is admitted without a foundation 
of gramnuiticid knowledge. The abilities, the dispositions, the 
intf*ntions for future life, are scrupulously investigated in each 
candidate ; nor do we open our doors to any who do not come 
u[> in thes<7 res|M'Cts to wliat so eminent a s<*liool of* all virtue 
n^piires. They atu*nd divine serviiT daily ; they confess 
every month. The [irofessors are numerous ; some teaching 
the ex|M>sition of Scripture, some scholastic theology, some 
the M'ience of controversy with heretics, some casuistry : 
many instruct in logic and philosophy, in mathematics, or 
rhetoric, j)<)lite literature, and poetry ; the Hebrew and Greek, 
as well as I^tin, tongues are taught. Three years are given 

lh«4r H^rrirHi tn liUntun. Tbr wronil ta inf. that U. with a more •zteoiivw nam 
of a wry (Uflrmit rlaM, philomphtral and of knovMjrr. thaa aqj vrtlcr of Hflspl- 
pNtfound, and r<'t with miirh mort Irani- nian'a a||v rould poMCM. 
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to the course of philosophy, four to that of theology. But 
if any are fouud not so fit for deep studies, yet likely to he 
useful in 'the Lord's vineyard, they merely go through two 
years of practical, that is, casuistical theology. These semi- 
naries are for youths advanced beyond the inferior classes 
or schools ; but, in the latter also, religious and granunatical 
learning go hand in hand." ^ 

13. The popes were not neglectful of such faithful servants. 
Under Gregory XIII., whose pontificate began in p^^roMw 
1572, the Jesuit college at Rome had twenty lecture- of Ongorj 
rooms and 360 chambers for students; a Grerman ^^^^* 
college was restored after a temporary suspension; and an 
English one founded by his care; perhaps there was not a 
Jesuit seminary in the world which was not indebted to his 
liberality. Gregory also established a Greek college (not of 
Jesuits) for the education of youths, who there learned to 
propagate the Catholic faith in their country.' No earlier 
pope had been more alert and strenuous in vindicating his 
claims to universal allegiance ; nor, as we may judge from 
the well-known pictures of Vasari in the vestibule of the 
Sistine Chapel, representing the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, more ready to sanction any crime that might be service- 
able to the church. 

14. The resistance made to this aggressive warfare was for 
some time considerable. Protestantism, so late as conTerrioM 
1578, might be deemed preponderant in all the Aus- in Oennany 
trian dominions except the Tyrol* In the Polish "»*5"^**- 
diets, the dissidents, as they were called, met their opponents 
with vigor and success. The ecclesiastical principalities were 
full of Protestants ; and, even in tlie chapters, some of them 
might be found. But the contention was unequal, from the 
different character of the parties : religious zeal and devotion, 
which fifty years before had overthrown the ancient rites in 
Northern Germany, were now more invigorating sentiments in 
those who rescued them from further innovation. In religious 
struggles, where there is any thing like an equality of forces, 
the question soon comes to be which party will make the 
greatest sacrifice for its own faith. And, while the Catholic 
self-devotion had grown far stronger, there was much more of 

> PcMserin, BibUotheca Selerta, Ub. i. o. 89. 

> Ranke, 1. 419, et post ; Gingui^ne, tU. 12 ; Tlnbosehi, vlil. 84. 
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secular cupidity, lukewarmnes.s, and formality in the Lutheran 
Church. In a very few years, the effects of this were distinctly 
visible. The Protestants of the Catliolic principalities went 
back into the bosom of Rome. In the bishopric of Wurtzburg 
alone, 62,000 conveila are said to have been received in 
the year 1586.* The Emperor Rodolph and his brother 
archdukes, by a long series of persecutions and banbhraent, 
finally, though not within this century, almost outrooted Pro- 
testantism from the hereditary [irovinces of Austria. It is 
true tliat these violent measui*es were the proximate cause of 
so many conversions ; but, if the reformed had been ardent 
and united, they were much too strong to have been thus 
subdued. In Bohemia, acconlingly, and Hungary, where there 
was a more steady spirit, they kept their ground. The re- 
action was not less conspicuous in other countries. It is asserted 
that the Huguenots liad already lost more than two-thirds of 
their number in 1580 ;' comparatively, I presume, with twenty 
years Iwfore : and the change in their i*elative position is 
manifest from all the histories of this period. In the Nether- 
lands, though tlie Seven United Provinces were slowly win- 
ning their civil and religious liberties at the sword's point, yet 
West Flanders, once in great measure Protestant, became 
Catholic before the end of the century ; while the Walloon 
provinces were kept from swerving by some bishops of great 
eloquence and excellent lives, as well as by the influence of 
the Jesuits phuited at St. Omer and Douay. At the close 
of this perio<l of fifty years, the mischief done to the old church 
in its first deccnnium was very nearly re[)aircd; the propor- 
tions of the two religions in Germany coincided with those 
which had existed at the Pacifi<'ation of Pa^^sau. The Jesuits, 
however, had begun to cncnMu*h a little on the proper donuiin 
of the Lutheran Church : besides private conversions, which, 
on account of the rigor of the laws, not certainly less intole- 
rant than in their own communion, couM not be very prominent, 
they had sometimt»s l)0|)es of the Protestant princes, and had 
once, in 1578, obtained the promise of John, King of Sweden, 
to embrace openly the Romish faith, as he had already done 
in secret to Pa^sevin, an emissary despatched by the pope on 
this important errand. But the symptoms of an opposition, 
very formidable in a country which has never allowed its kings 

> Banlw, p. 147. 
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to trifle with it, made this wavering monarch retrace his 
steps. His successor, Sigismund, went farther, and fell a 
victim to his zeal bj being expelled from the kingdom. 

15. This great revival of the Papal religion, after the shock 
it had sustained in the first part of the sixteenth ^^^^^ 
century, ought for ever to restrain that temerity of of thi« 
prediction so frequent in our ears. As women some- '*^^^- 
times believe the fashion of last year in dress to be wholly 
ridiculous, and incapable of being ever again adopted by any 
one solicitous about her beauty, so those who affect to pro- 
nounce on future events are equally confident against the 
possibility of a resurrection of opinions which the majority 
have for the time ceased to maintain. In the year 1560, every 
Protestant in Europe doubtless anticipated the overthrow of 
Popery : the Catholics could have found little else to warrant 
hope than their trust in Heaven. The late rush of many 
nations towards democratical opinions has not been so rapid 
and so general as the change of religion about that period. 
It is important and interesting to inquire what stemmed this 
current We readily acknowledge the prudence, firmness, 
and unity of purpose, that for the most part distinguished the 
court of Rome, the obedience of its hierarchy, the severity of 
intolerant laws, and the searching rigor of the Inquisition, 
the resolute adherence of great princes to the Catholic faith, 
the influence of the Jesuits over education ; but these either 
existed before, or would at least not have been sufficient to 
withstand an overwhelming force of opinion. It must be 
acknowledged that there was a principle of vitality in that 
religion, independent of its external strength. By the side 
of its secular pomp, its relaxation of morality, there had 
always been an intense flame of zeal and devotion. Super- 
stition it might be in the many, fanaticism in a few ; but both 
of these imply the qualities which, while they subsist, render 
a religion indestructible. That revival of an ardent zeal, 
through which the Franciscans had, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with some good and much more evil effect, spread a 
popular enthusiasm over Europe, was once more displayed 
in counteraction of those new doctrines, that themselves 
had drawn their life from a similar development of moral 
emotion. 

16. Even in the court of Leo X., soon after the bursts 
ing forth of the Reformation in Saxony, a small body was 
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formed bj men of rigid piety, and strenuous for a different 
A rigid sp^cics of reform. Sadolct, Caraffa (afterwardt 
party in the Paul IV.), Cajetan, and Contareni, both the lattei 

""**' eminent in the annals of the church, were at the 
head of this party.* Without dwelling on what belongs 
strictly to ecclesiastical history, it is sufficient to say that 
they acquired much weight; and, while adhering gen- 
erally to the doctrine of the church (though Contareni 
held the Lutheran tenets on justification), aimed steadily 
at a restoration of moral discipline, and the abolition of 
every notorious aba«(e. Several of the regular orders were 
refonned, while others were instituted, more active in saoer* 
dotal duties than the rest. The Jesuits must be considered 
as the most perfect type of the rigid party. Wliatever may 
be objected, perhaps not quite so early, to their system of 
casuistry, whatever want of scrupulousness may have been 
shown in their conduct, they were men who never swerved 
from the i>ath of labor, and, it might he, suffering, in the 
cause which they deemed that of God. All self-«acrifice in 
such circumstances, especially of the highly-gifled and accom- 
plished, tliough the bigot steels his heart and closes his eyes 
against it, excites the admiration of the unsopliisticated part 
of mankind. 

17. The Council of Trent, especially in its later semions, 
itoeflbrta displayed the antagonistic parties in the Roman 
At Trent. Church ; one struggling for lucrative abuses, one 
anxious to overthrow them. They may be called the Ita- 
lian and Spanish parties : the first headed by the pope's 
legates, dreading above all things both the reforming spirit of 
Constance and Basle, and the independence either of princes 
or of national churches ; the other actuated by much of the 
spirit of those councils, and tending to confirm that independ- 
ence. The French and Grerman prelates usually sided with 
the Spanish ; and they were together strong enough to estab- 
lish as a rule, that in every session a decree for reformmtioa 
should accompany the declaration of doctrine. The council^ 
interrupted in 1547 by the measure that Paul III. found it 
necessary for his own defence against these reformers to 
adopt, the translation of its sittings to Bologna, with which 
the Imperial prektes refused to comply, was opened again by 
Julius III. in 1552; and, having been once more 8uspen<lod 

t Banke. i. US. 
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in the same jear, resumed its labor for the last time under 
Pius IV. in 1562. It terminated in 1564, when the court of 
Rome, which, with the Italian prelates, had struggled hard to 
obstruct the redress of every grievance, compelled the more 
upright members of the council to let it close, afler having 
effected such a reformation of discipline as they could obtain. 
The court was certainly successful in the contest, so far as it 
might be called one, of prerogative against liberty, and par- 
tially successful in the preservation of its lesser interests and 
means of influence. Yet it seems impossible to deny, that the 
effects of the Council of Trent were on the whole highly 
favorable to the church for whose benefit it was summoned. 
The Reformation would never have roused the whole north 
of Europe, had the people seen nothing in it but the technical 
problems of theology. It was against ambition and cupidity, 
sluggish ignorance and haughty pomp, that they took up 
arms. Hence the abolition of many long-established abuses 
by the honest zeal of the Spanish and Cisalpine fathers in 
that council took away much of the ground on which the pre- 
valent disaffection rested. 

18. We should be inclined to infer from the language of 
some contemporaries, that the council might have jfocom- 
proceeded farther with more advantage than dan^r promtae in 
to their church, by complying with the earnest and ^ 
repeated solicitations of the emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, 
and even the court of France, that the sacramental cup should 
be restored to the laity, and that the clergy should not be 
restrained from marriage. Upon this, however, it is not here 
for us to dilate. The policy of both concessions, but espe- 
cially of the latter, was always questionable, and has not been 
demonstrated by the event. In its determinations of doctrine, 
the council was generally ciiutious to avoid extremes, and left, 
in many momentous questions of the controversy, such as the 
invocation of saints, no small latitude for private opinion. It 
has been thought by some, that they lost sight of this pru- 
dence in defining transubstantiation so rigidly as they did in 
1551, and thus opposed an obstacle to the conversion of those 
who would have acquiesced in a more equivocal form of 
words. But, in truth, no alternative was left upon this point 
Transubstantiation had been asserted by a prior council, the 
Fourth Lateran, in 1215, so positively, that to recede would 
have surrendered the main principle of the Catholic Church. 
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And it is also to be remembered, when we judge of what might 
have been done, as we fancy, with more prudence, that, if 
there was a good deal of policy in the decisions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, there was no want also of conscientious sincerity ; 
and that, whatever we may think of this doctrine, it was one 
which seemed of fundamental ira|)ortance to the serious and 
obedient sons of the church.^ 

19. There is some difficulty in proving for the Council of 
^jjjij^jj^ Trent that universality to which its adherents atta^'h 
tkm of an infallible authority. And this was not held to be 
a matter of course by the great European powers. 
Even in Fi-ance, the Tridentine decrees, in matters of faith, 
liave not been formally received, tliough the Gallican Church 
has never called any of them in question : those relating 
to matters of discipline are distinctly held not obligatory. 
The Emperor Feixlinand seems to have hesitated about 
acknowledging the decisions of a council which had at least 
failed in the object for which it was professedly summoned, — 
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yean In EngUnd, th*t Um O^qqcU 
of Trvat made linporUnt IodotaUoim in 
the preTkMulj efUbliabed doctrlnee of the 
Wentern Churrh ; mn h> pothrsia to pan- 
doxical in rmpect to public opinion, and, 
It must be added, to prodi|^ualy at ra- 
rtaoce with the known &rt« of ccclcfiafti- 
eal hidtorjr, that wc cannot but admire 
the CK-illtjr with which it han been taken 
ap. It will appear, by reading the ac- 
eoantM of the Mwionn of the council, 
alther in Father I*aul or in any more fi»- 
vorabla hintorian, that, even in certain 
poiata, such aa Ju^rificatlon, which had 
not been clearly laid d<twn before, the 
Tridentine decree* rvrve moiiUy confmma- 
hk with the wnae of the minority of thone 
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putation ; and that npi^n what are more 
onially nrkonetl the dbtinctive character- 
latics of the Churvh of Rome, namely, 
tranxobntantiation. punratorr. and invon- 
tSon of the naint^ and the Virgin, they 
inert nothing but what had been m in- 

E-afte<l into the &ith of this part of 
un>pe nn to hare l»een rrjectrd bv no one 
without suxpicion or imputation of herrey . 
Perhaps Knutmun would not hare acqui- 
9*etd with good wiU in aU the decides of 
tiM council: but was Erai*mae deemed 
orthodox ? It i« not impoivible that the 
great hurry with wliich soma coutroTer- 
dm of comlderable tmport a nca w«f« dea- 
patrhed in the laM Mnriont may hav« had 
m raoeh In do with tha thort aod vago* 



phraaea employed Id ren>c^ ^ them m 
the prudence I have attributed to tht 
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the Council of Trent ha^ wt been quite m> 
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— 1842.) 
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desire of truth. The early couacUa, un- 
leas the> are grraUy belied, would ooi 
bear ciimpariacm in theae charartetiatioi. 
Impartiality, and freedom from pr^udiea, 
no IV(>re«Unt will attribute to the &ther« 
of Trvnt : but where will be produce tbeaa 
qualitit« in an ecrle-<i tftical p> nod * Bol 
it may be aaid that thry had only oaa 
leading prejudice. — that of determining 
theoU^al faith acconling to the tradition 
of the Catholic Church, aa handed down 
to th<*ir own age. Thia one point of aa- 
thorit> coucvdeil, 1 am not aware that 
the> can be pntve-l to have decided wrong, 
or at lea^t against all reaaonaltle arldenca. 
liTt thnre who have iuibit^^ a diflerrat 
opinion aak them^elTea whether thay hava 
rend S^rpi through with any attratfon, 
eapecUIly aa to thoae aeaakm of the Tli- 
denthte (Viuncil which p r aca d adltiaoapaa 
aloo hi 1647. 
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the conciliation of all parties to the church. For we find, 
tiiat, even after its close, he referred the chief points in con- 
troversy to Greorge Cassander, a Gennan theologian of very 
moderate sentiments and temper. Cassander wrote, at the 
emperor's request, his famous Consultation, wherein he passes 
in review every article in the Confession of Augsburg, so as 
to give, if possible, an interpretation consonant to that of the 
Catholic Church. Certain it is, that between Melanchthon's 
desire of concord in drawing up the Confession, and that of 
Cassander in judging of it, no great number of points seem 
to be left for dispute. In another treatise of Cassander, De 
Officio Pii Viri in hoc Dissidio Religionis (1561), he holds 
the same course that Erasmus had done before ; blaming those 
who, on account of the stains in the church, would wholly 
subvert it, as well as those who erect the pope into a sort of 
deity, by setting up his authority as an infallible rule of faith. 
The rule of controversy laid down by Cassander is. Scripture 
explained by the tradition of the ancient church, which is best 
to be learned from the writings of those who lived from the 
age of Constantine to that of Gregory I. ; because, during 
that period, the principal articles of faith were most discussed. 
Dupin observes, that the zeal of Cassander for the re-union and 
peace of the church made him yield too much to the Protes- 
tants, and advance some propositions that were too bold. But 
they were by no means satisfied with his concessions. This 
treatise was virulently attacked by Calvin, to whom Cassan- 
der replied. No one should hesitate to prefer the spirit of 
Cassander to that of Calvin ; but it must be owned, that the 
practical consequence of his advice would have been to check 
the profession of the reformed religion, leaving amendment to 
those who had little disposition to amend any thing. Nor 
is it by any means unlikely that this conciliatory scheme, by 
extenuating disagreements, had a considerable influence in 
that cessation of the advance of Protestantism, or rather that 
recovery of lost ground by the opposite party, to which we 
have lately adverted, and of wliich more proofs were after- 
wards given. 

20. We ought to reckon also among the principal causes of 
this change, those perpetual disputes, those irrecon- Bi-^tryof 
cilable animosities, that bigotry, above all, and perse- Protestant 
cuting spirit, which were exhibited in the Lutheran *^°"***- 
and Calvinistic Churches. Each began with a common prin- 
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ciple, — the necessity of an orthodox faith. But this ortho- 
dox j meant evidently nothing more tlian their own belief, as 
opposed to that of their adversaries, — a belief acknowledged 
to be fallible, jet maintained as certain, rejecting authority in 
one breath, and ap[>ealing to it in the next, and claiming 
to rest on sure proofs of reason and Scripture, which their 
opponents were ready with just as much confidence to invali- 
date. 

21. The principle of several controversies which agitated 
^^^^^ ^ the two great divisions of the Protestant name was 
MeiADch- still that of the real presence. The Calvinists, as 
^^' far as their meaning could be divined through a dense 
mist of nonsense which they pur|iosely collected,* were little, 
if at all, le^s removed from the Rumish and Lutheran parties 
than the disci{)les of Zwingle him^4elf, who spoke out more 
perspicuously. Nor did tlie orthodox Lutherans fail to per- 
ceive this essential discrepancy. Melanchthon, incoiitestably 
the most eminent man of their church aAer the death <i 
Luther, had obtained a great influence over the younger stu- 
dents of theology. But his opinions, lialf concealed as they 
wen*, and |>erliaps unsettled, had long been tending to a very 
different lino from those of Luther. The deference exacted 
by the latter, and never withheld, kept them from any open 
dissension. But some, whoc«e admiration for the founder of 
their churt^h was not checked by any scruples at his doctrine, 
soon be<!an to inveigh n<;3iinst the sacrifice of his &vorite 
tenets, which Melanchthon seemed ready to nmke tlirough 
timidity, as they believed, or false judfrment. To the Roman- 
ists he was willing to concede the prima(*y of the pope and the 
jurisdiction of bishops; to the Helvetians he was suspected 
of leaning on the great controversy of the real presence ; 
while, on the still more important questions of faith and 
works, he not only rejected tlie Antinomian exaggerations of 
the high Lutherans, but introduciMl a doctrine said to be 
nearly simihir to that called Semi-Pelagian; according to 
which, the grace communicated to adult persons so as to draw 
them to God required a correspondent action of their own free 
will in order to become effectual Those who held this tenet 
were called Synergists.' It appears to be the same, or nearly 

< SMnaMorUiliiiBBo«iMi,TaitedoiM «mj to Sod rfrntlar viiilne* ftWB o«r ova 
Sm KgUtm ProtMtenlc*, 1. Ix. I do doC writen. 
0iirhcnMttoBa«iM4;batll«ooldtetDO * Miwtwim ; a^lt, Mt> ' 
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80, as that adopted by the Arminians in the next century, but 
was not, perhaps, maintained by any of the schoolmen ; nor 
does it seem consonant to the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, nor probably to the intention of those who compiled 
the articles of the English Church. It is easy, however, to 
be mistaken as to these theological subtilties, which those who 
write of them with most confidence do not really discriminate 
by any consistent or intelligible language. 

22. There seems good reason to suspect, that the bitterness 
manifested by the rigid Lutherans against the new ^ p^^^y 
school was aggravated by some political events of ^^* ^ 
this period ; the university of Wittenberg, in which 
Melfljichthon long resided, being subject to the elector Mau- 
rice, whose desertion of the Protestant confederacy and 
unjust acquisition of the electorate at the expense of the best 
friends of the Reformation, though partly expiated by his sub- 
sequent conduct, could never be forgiven by the adherents and 
subjects of the Ernestine line. Those first protectors of the 
reformed faith, now become the victims of his ambition, were 
reduced to the duchies of Weimar and Gotha, within the for- 
mer of which the university of Jena, founded in 1559, was 
soon filled with the sternest zealots of Luther's school. Fla- 
dus Ulyricus, most advantageously known as the chief com- 
piler of the Centurise Magdeburgenses, was at the head of 
this university, and distinguished by his animosity against 
Melanchthon, whose gentle spirit was released by death from 
the contentions he abhorred, in 1560. Bossuet exaggerates 
the indecision of Melanchthon on many disputable questions, 
which, as far as it existed, is rather perhaps a matter of 
praise; but his want of firmness makes it not always easy 
to determine his real sentiments, especially in his letters, 
and somewhat impaired the dignity and sincerity of his 
mind. 

23. After the death of Melanchthon, a controversy, begun 
by one Brentius, relating to the ubiquity, as it was ^^^^^ ^ 
called, of Christ's body, proceeded with much heat. Concord, 
It is sufficient to mention that it led to what is de- 
nominated the Formula Concordiae, a declaration of faith on 
several matters of controversy, dra>vn up at Torgau in 1576, 
and subscribed by the Saxon and most other Lutheran 
Churches of Grermany, though not by those of Brunswick, or 
of the Northern kingdoms. It was justly considered as a com- 
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plete victory of the rigid over the moderate party. The strict 
enforcement of subscription to this creed gave rise to a good 
deal of persecution against those who were called Crypto- 
CalvinistSy or suspected of a secret bias towards the proscribed 
doctrine. Peucer, son-in-law of Melanchthon, and editor of 
his works, was kept for eleven years in prison. And a very 
narrow spirit of orthodoxy prevailed for a century and a half 
aflerwanls in Lutheran theology. But, in consequence of this 
spirit, that theology has been almost entirely neglected and 
contemned in the rest of Europe, and not many of its books 
during that period are rememl)ered by name.^ 

24. Though it may be reckoned doubtful whether the Coun- 
OcmtroT»r«7 ^^^ ^f Trent did not repel some wavering Protestants 
njjj^^y by iti* unqualified re-enactment of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, it prevented, at least, those con- 
troversies on the real presence which agitated the Protestant 
communions. But, in another more extensive and important 
province of theology, the decisions of the council, though cau- 
tiously drawn u[), were far from [)recluding such differences 
of opinion as ultimately gave rise to a schism in the Church of 
Rome, and have had no small share in the decline of its power. 
It is said that some of the Dominican order, who could not but 
find in their most revered authority, Thomas Aquinas, a strong 
assertion of Augustin*s scheme of divinity, were hardly content 
with some of the decrees at Trent, as leaving a door open to 
Semi-Pelagianism.* The controversy, however, was first 
raised by Baius, professor of divinity at Louvain, now chiefiy 
remarkable as tlie precursor of Jansenius. Many propositions 
attributed to Baius were censured by the Sorbonne in 1560, 
and by a bull of Pius V. in 1<>G7. He submitted to the lat- 
ter ; but his tenets, wliich are hardly distinguishable from those 
of Calvin, struck root, especially in the Low Countries, and 
seem to have passed from the disciples of Baius to the famous 
bishop of Ypres in the next century. The bull of Pius ap- 
parently goes much farther from the Calvinistic hypothesis 
than the Council of Trent had done. The Jansenist party, 
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in later times, maintained that it was not binding upon the 
church.^ 

25. These disputes, after a few years, were revived and 
inflamed by the treatise of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, treatise of 
in 1588, on free-wilL In this he was charged with MoHmi on 
swerving as much from the right line on one side as ^'^' 
Baius had been supposed to do on the other. His tenets, in- 
deed, as usually represented, do not appear to differ from those 
maintiuned afterwards by the Arminians in Holland and Eng- 
land. But it has not been deemed orthodox in the Church of 
Rome to deviate ostensibly from the doctrine of Augustin in 
this oontroversy ; and Thomas Aquinas, though not quite of 
equal authority in the church at large, was held almost infalli- 
ble by the Dominicans, a powerful order, well stored with learn- 
ing and logic, and already jealous of the rising influence of the 
Jesuits. I^me of the latter did not adhere to the Semi-Pelagian 
theories of Molina; but the spirit of the order was roused, 
and they all exerted themselves successfully to screen his book 
from the condemnation which Clement Vlll. was much in- 
clined to pronounce upon it. They had before this time been 
accused of Pelagianism by the Thomists, and especially by 
the partisans of Baius, who procured from the universities of 
Louvain and Douay a censure of the tenets that some Jesuits 
had promulgated.^ 

26. The Protestant theologians did not fail to entangle 
themselves in this intricate wilderness. Melanch- proteeumt 
thon drew a large portion of the Lutherans into what *«»»«^- 
was afterwards called Arminianism ; but the reformed churches, 
including the Helvetian, which, afler the middle of the cen- 
tury, gave up many at least of those points of difference which 

1 SoDM of the tenet* aswrted in the propofdtions to he saruB doctritux ctrticuli^ 
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had distinguished them from that of Geneva, held the doctrine 
of Augustin on absolute predestination, on total depravitj, and 
arbitrary irresistible grace. 

27. A third source of intestine disunion lay deep in recesses 
Trinitarian bcyond the soundings of human reason. The doc- 
oontporeniy. j^^ne of the Trinity, which theologians agree to call 
inscrutable, but which they do not fail to define and analyze 
with the most confident dogmatism, had already, as we htiTe 
seen in a former passage, been investigated by some bold 
spirits with little regard to the established faith. They had 
soon, however, a terrible proof of the danger that still was to 
wait on such momentous aberrations from the prescribed line. 
Servetus, having, in 1553, published, at Vienne in Dauphin^ 
a new treatise, called Christianismi Restitutio, and escaping 
from thence, as he vainly hoped, to the Protestant dty of Cre- 
neva, became a victim to the bigotry of the magistrates, insti- 
gated by Calvin, who had acquired an immense ascendency 
over that republic^ He did not leave, as far as we know, 
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> Thia book b among Um Mmrratt in th« 
worid, ipta raritaU rarior^ as it Is called 
by Schelhorn. <* II cat neonno/' Myi Do 
Bura, "pour le plus nuw de Coos ks liTres." 
It was kmg suppoaed that no copy existed 
azoept that belonfing to Dr. Mead, after- 
wards to the Duke de la Vali^re. and now 
In the Royal Library at Paris. But a 
second is said to be in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna ; and Brunei obeenres, '' On con- 
Doit k peine trois exemplaires/* which 
■eons to hint that there may be a third. 
Allwoerden, In his life of Serretos, pub- 
Ushed In li27, did not know where any 
printed copy oonld be found ; seTerml 
Ubrarlrs baring been named by mistake. 
But then were at that time seTeral 
manuscript copka, one of whkh he used 
himself. It had belonged to Samuel 
Crellins, and afterwards to La Croae, fh>m 
whom he had borrowed it, and was tran- 
scribed from a printed copy belonging to 
an Unitarian minister In TransylTaniaf 
who had obtained it in Bngland between 
1660 and 1670. 

This celebrated book ki a collection of 
■ereral trsatiMS. with the general title, 
Chrfatianlsmi Restitutio. But that of the 
flnt and most remarkable part has been 
dUhrrntly giren. According to a letter 
trouk the AbM Rive, Ubrarten to Use Duke 
de la Valuers, to Dutens. which the latter 
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OriMnas das IMcouTertes attributes aux 
Modemes, vol. U. p. 860, all ftmner writers 
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I Is but In ooe word. 
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Is remarked In a note, by lire or Dn- 
tens, that It was a gross error to pnl imdi- 
vtsibUhnn, as It makes Servetoa say the 
contrary of what his system r e qni rm. 1 
am not entirely of this opinion ; and If 1 
understand the system of Oe i ret us at aU, 
the word imdivmbilimn Is very InleUlfihle 
De Bnre, who secsns to write froas person- 
al Inspection of the same eopv, which ha 
supposed to be unique, gives the title with 
indtrisMUum. The Chr^tienkwl 1 
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anj pecnliar disciples. Manj, however, among the German 
Anabaptists, held tenets not unlike those of the ancient Arians. 
Serend persons, chiefly foreigners, were burned for such 
heresies in £ngland under Edward VI., Elizabeth, and James. 
'Diese Anabaptists were not very learned or conspicuous ad- 
vocates of their opinions ; but some of the Italian confessors 
of Protestantism were of more importance. Several of these 
were reputed to be Arians. None, however, became so cele- 
brated as Ledius Socinus, a young man of considerable ability, 



donjaoai worin, as if Allwoerden had 
beoDi a flettttoos denominatioa of Moflhidin. 
netfauMin dM Ananymei (1824). Ui. 666. 
TIm book contains, eren in the titlepage, 
an pnarihto Tooehen for Ita aathentidty. 
Uo&^ba himaalf saya, hi a letter to All- 
n n ar d an, *^' Non dabltaTl negotimn hoc 
ttbl oommittare, atqne Hbtoiiam Serreti 
»*m»mt„M^w*Amat* et apto constrQendam tra- 
dan.'* But It appears that AUwoerden 
added mooh Dram other sources, so that 
Si caimot naMnahly be called the work of 
anjr one else. The Biographle UniTerselle 
aaerBwi to llosheim a Latin History of 
Sarvataa, Hehnstadt, 1787 ; but, as I be- 
flaif*, bjr oonAislon with the former. They 
also mention a Qcrman work by Hoeheim 
«B the same suldeet in 1748. See Biogr. 
UnlT., arts. ** Moshehn and Serretos." 

TbeaiMJyalBorthe Christianismi Restl- 
tolio, fhmlMr AUwoerden, is very meagre ; 
bat be proauses a ftiUer account, which 
aafw appealed. It is a for more eztensiTe 
■oheme of tbecdogy than had been pro- 
mnl^ted by Servetus in his first treatises ; 
the moat interesting of his opinions being, 
of eooxae, those wluch brought him to the 
■teka. He distinctly held the dirlnity of 
Christ. ** Dialogus secundus modum 
femerattenis Ohristi doeet, quod ipse ^on 
rit craatns nee flnitaa poteatin, sed vere 
adorandos Terusque Deus." — AUwoerden, 
p. Z14. He probably ascribed this divinity 
to the pr es en ce of the Logos, as a manifes- 
tatfcm of God by Uiat name, but denied its 
distinct personality in the sense of an in- 
tel^gent being diflerent from the Father. 
Msuoy others may hare said something of 
tiie same Idnd. but in more cautious lan- 
cnage, and respecting more the coniren- 
IkNial phraseology of theologians. " lUe 
cmoem, hie diadmui." Servetiis. in &ct, 
was bnmed, not so much for his heresies, 
aa for some personal oflence he had sereral 
yean before given to Calrin. The latter 
wrote to Bolsec in 1646, '^ Serretus oupit 
hue venire, sed a me acoersitus. Ego 
t nunquam commit tam, ut fldem 
eatenus obstrictam habeat. Jam 
I constitutum habeo. si veniat, nun- 
qnam pati at salvus exeat.'' — Allwoerden, 



p. 43. A sfanilar letter to Varel differs in 
some phrases, and especiidly by tlie word 
ixivus for salvus. The latter was pubUshed 
by Wytenbogart, in an ecclesiastical Idsto- 
ry written in Dutch. Serretus luul, in 
some printed letters, charged Calrin with 
many errors, which seems to have exaspe- 



rated the great reformer's temper, so as to 
make Ixim resolve on what he afterwards 
executed. 

The death of Sorvetos has perhaps as 
many dreumstanoes of aggravation as any 
execution for heresy that ever took place. 
One of these, and among the most strildng, 
is, that he was not the sul^ject of Geneva, 
nor domiciled in the city ; nor had the 
Christianismi Restitutio been published 
there, but at Vienne. According to our 
laws, and those, I believe, of most civilised 
nations, he was not amenable to the tri- 
hunals of the republic. 

The tenets of Servetus are not easily 
ascertained in all respects, nor rery in- 
teresting to the reader. Some of them 
were considered infidel, and even panthe* 
istical ; but there can be little ground for 
such imputations, when we consider the 
tenor of his writings, and the fkte which 
he might hare escaped by a retractation. It 
should be said in justice to Calvin, that he 
declares himfielf to hare endeavored to 
obtain a commutation of the sentence for 
a milder kind of death. " Genus mortis 
conati sumus mutare, sed frustra." — All- 
woerden, p. 106. But he has never re* 
covere<l, in the eyes of posterity, the blow 
this gave to his moral reputation, which 
the Arminians, as well as Socinians, were 
always anxious to depreciate. '' De Serve- 
to," says Grotius, " Ideo certl aliquid pro- 
nuntiare auaus non sum, quia causam 
ejuji non bene didlci ; neque Calvino ^jus 
host! capitali credere audeo, cum sciam 
quam inique et virulente idem ille Calvi- 
nus tractaverit viros multo se meliores 
Cassandrum, Balduinum, Castellionem. " 
— Grot. Op. Theolog., iv. 688. Of Servetus 
and his opinions, he says, in another place, 
very fkirly, " Bst hi illo negotio dUBcUli- 
" ■" error." — p. B66. 
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who is reckoned the proper founder of that sect which takes 
its name from his family. Prudently shunning the fate of 
Servetus, he ncitlier published any thing, nor permitted his 
tenets to be openly known. He was, however, in Poland not 
long after the commencement of this |>eriod ; and there seems 
reason to believe that he left writings, which, coming into the 
hands of some persons in that country who had already adopt- 
ed the Arian hypothesis, induced them to diverge still farther 
from the orthodox line. The Anti-Trinitarians became nu- 
merous among tlie Polish Protestants ; and in 1565, having 
separated from the rest, they began to appear as a distinct 
society. Faustus, nephew of Laelius Socinus, joined tliem 
about 1578 ; and, acquiring a great ascendency by his talent^ 
gave a name to the sect, though their creed was already con- 
formable to his own. An university, or rather academy, for 
it never obtained a legal foundation, established at Racow, a 
small town belonging to a Polish nobleman of their persua- 
sion, about 1570, sent forth men of considerable eminence and 
great zeal in the propagation of their tenets. These, indeed, 
chiefly belong to the ensuing century ; but, before the ter- 
mination of the present, they had begun to circulate books in 
Holland.' 

28. As this is a literary, rather than an ecclesiastical history^ 
we shall neither advert to the less learned sectaries, nor speak 
of controversies wliich had chiefly a local importance, such as 
those of the English Puritans with the established church. 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity will claim attention in a subse- 
quent cha[)ter. 

29. Thus, in the second period of the Reformation, those 
ReUcioaf ominous symptoms which had appeared in its earlier 
intofermiiM. gtagc, disuuiou, virulence, bigotiy, intolerance, far 
from yielding to any benignant influence, grew more invete- 
rate and incurable. Yet some there were, even in this cen- 
tury, who laid the foundations of a more charitable and ra- 
tional indulgence to diversities of judgment, which the principle 
of the Reformation itself had in some measure sanctioned. 
It may be said that this tolerant spirit rose out of the ashes 
of Servetus. The right of civil magistrates to punish heresy 
with death had been already impugned by some Protestant 
theologians as well as by Erasmus. Luther had declare<l 

1 LaUMMTliM, HM. Befcraml. Polool. Bajte, ui. " Sodniu ; '* MoriMlm : Duping 
ee; RMtfUktoryonUeoTkoOAteehkm; Behboro. 
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against it ; and though Zwingle, who had maintained the same 
priDciple as Luther, has been charged with having afterwards 
2q>proyed the drowning of some Anabaptists in the Lake of 
Zurich, it does not appear that his language requires such an 
interpretation. The early Anabaptists, indeed, having been 
seditious and unmanageable to the greatest degree, it is not 
easy to show that they were put to death simply on account 
of their religion. But the execution of Servetus, with cir- 
cumstances of so much cruelty, and with no possible pretext 
but the error of his opinions, brought home to the minds of 
serious men the importance of considering whether a mere 
persuasion of the truth of our own doctrines can justify the 
infliction of capital punishment on those who dissent from 
them ; and how far we can consistently reprobate the perse- 
cutions of the Church of Rome, while acting so closely after 
her example. But it was dangerous to withstand openly the 
rancor of the ecclesiastics domineering in the Protestant 
Churches, or the usual bigotry of the multitude. Melanch- 
thon himself, tolerant by nature, and knowing enough of the 
spirit of persecution which disturbed his peace, was yet un- 
fortunately led by timidity to express, in a letter to Beza, his 
approbation of the death of Servetus, though he admits that 
some saw it in a different light Calvin, early in 1554, pub- 
lished a dissertation to vindicate the magistrates of Geneva in 
their dealings with this heretic But Sebastian Cas- ^^^^^^ 
talio, under the name of Martin Bellius, ventured to 
reply in a little tract, entitled De Ilaereticis quomodo cum 
iis agendum sit variorum Sententige. This is a collation 
of different passages from the fathers and modern authors in 
favor of toleration, to which he prefixed a letter of his own to 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, more valuable than the rest of the 
work ; and, though written in the cautious style required by 
the times, containing the pith of those arguments which have 
ultimately triumphed in almost every part of Europe. The 
impossibility of forcing belief, the obscurity and insignificance 
of many disputed questions, the sympathy which the fortitude 
of heretics produced, and other leading topics, are well touched 
in this very short tract; for the preface does not exceed twenty- 
eight pages in 16mo.^ 

1 This little book has been attributed by some theological points, aa appean by his 

Mnn« to Lcelitia Socinuii ; I think Castallo dialogues on predestination and free-will, 

morv probable. (?aJ4taUo entertained Tery which are opposed to the Augnstinlaii sys- 

diilenrnt sentiuientM froui those uf Beza on tem then generally prevalent. He wems 
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30. Beza answered Castalio, whom he perfectly knew under 
Aiifiv«f«d the mask of Bellius, in a much longer treatise, De 
bj Boi. Haeretids a Gvili Magistratu Puniendis. It is un- 
necessary to say that his tone is tliat of a man who is sure of 
having the civil power on his side. As to capital punishments 
for heresy, he acknowledges that he has to contend not only 
with such sceptics as Castalio, but with some pious and learned 
men.^ He justifies their infliction, however, by the magnitude 
of the crime, and by the Mosaic law, as well as by prece- 
dents in Jewish and Christian history. Calvin, he positively 
asserts, used his influence that the death of Servetus might 
not be by fire, for the truth of which he appeals to the Senate ; 
but, though most lenient in general, they had deemed no less 
expiation suflicient for such impiety.* 

31. A treatise written in a similar spirit to that of Castalio, 
^^^^^ by Aconcio, one of the numerous exiles from Italy, 

De Stratagematibus Satanae, Basle, 1565, deserves 
some notice in the history of 0[)inions, because it is, per- 
haps, the first wherein the limitation of fundamental articles 
of Christianity, to a snudl number, is laid down at consider- 
able length. He instances, among doctrines which he does 
not reckon fundamental, those of the real presence and of 
the Trinity ; and, in general, such as are not either expressed 
in Scripture or dedudble from it by unequivocal reasoning.' 
Aconcio inveighs against capital punishments for heresy ; but 
his argument, like that of Castalio, is good against every 
minor penalty. " If the clergy," he says, " once get the upper 
hand, and carry this point, that, as soon as one opens his mouth, 
the executioner shall be called in to cut all knots with his 
knife, what will become of the study of Scripture? They will 
think it very little worth while to trouble their heads with it ; 
and, if I may presume to say so, will set up every fancy of 
their own for truth. O unhappy times ! O wretched poste- 
rity ! if we abandon the arms by which alone we can subdue 
our adversary.** Aconcio was not improbably an Arian : this 
may be sumused, not only because he was an Italian Protes- 



alMtolMTtapprozliiMtedtoUwSMlMUkD * ** 8«1 tente «mt ^ot h<Miaif nMH« 
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tanty and because he seems to intimate it in some passages of 
his treatise, but on the authority of Strype, who mentions him 
as reputed to be such while belonging to a small congregation 
of refugees in London.^ This book attracted a good deal of 
notice : it was translated both into French and English ; and, 
in one language or another, went through several editions. 
In the next century, it became of much authority with the 
Arminians of Holland. 

32. Mino Celso, of Siena, and another of the same class of 
refugees, in a long and elaborate argument against ^/^^ 
persecution, De Haereticis Capitali Supplicio non oeisua; 
Affidendis, quotes several authorities from writers of **. 
the sixteenth century in his favor.* We should add to these 
advocates of toleration the name of Theodore Koombert, who 
courageously stood up in Holland against one of the most 
encroaching and bigoted hierarchies of that age. Koombert, 
averse in other points to the authority of Calvin and Beza, 
seems to have been a precursor of Arminius ; but he is chiefly 
known by a treatise against capital punishment for heresy, 
published in Latin after his death. It is extremely scarce ; 
and I have met with no author, except Bayle and Brandt, who 
speaks of it from direct knowledge.^ Thus, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, the simple proposition, that men for holding 
or declaring heterodox opinions in religion ought not to be 
burned alive, or otherwise put to death, was itself little else 
than a sort of heterodoxy ; and, though many privately must 
have been persuaded of its tnith, the Protestant churches 
were as far from acknowledging it aa that of Rome. No one 
had yet pretended to assert the general right of religious wor- 
ship, which, in fact, was rarely or never conceded to the 
Romanists in a Protestant country, though the Huguenots 

» Strype'i Ufe of Grindal. p. 42; e«e plexi, in fide naufra^um feoerunt." — fol. 

alM) Bayle. Elizabeth gave him a pension 109. 
for a book on fortification. » Bayle, Biogr. Univ. ; Bmndt, Hist, de 

' Celflo was fonnerly supposed to be a la Reformation des Provinces Unies, i. 436. 

fietitioiis penon ; but the contrary has Upsius had, in his Politica, inveighed 

been established. The book was pub- agiunst the toleration of more reli^ons 

liehed in 1584, but without name of than one in a commonwealth. *^ Ure, 

place. He quotes Aconcio frequently, seca, ut membrum potius aliquod, quam 

The following passage seems to refer to totum corpus intereat." Koomhert an- 

Servetus : ^' Superioribus annis, ad hse- swered this, dedicating his answer to the 

retici oujnsdam in flammis constantiam, magistrates of l<eyden, who, however, 

ut ex fide dignis accepi, plures ex astanti- thought fit to publish that they did not 

bus sansB doctrinsc viri, non posse id sine accept the dedication, and requested that 

Dei spiritu fieri persuasum habentes, ao those who read Koomhert would read alao 

propterea haereticum martyrem esse plane the reply of Lipsius, ibid. This was in 

crcdentes, «^us hseresin pro veritate com- 1590, and Koomhert died the same year. 
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»li«d Oi'AtHtts of blcxxl to secure the same privilege for them« 
h4j1v«»«. 

83. In the concluding part of the century, the Protestant 
DtrUne of cuusc, though not [)oliti<*ally unpronj^erouf*, but rather 
v^umtMotr manifesting some additional strength through the 
great energies put forth by England and Holland, was 
less and less victorious in the conflict of opinion. It might, 
perhaps, seem to a spectator tliat it gained more in France 
by the dissolution of the League and the establishment of 
a perfect toleration, sustained by extraordinary securities in 
the Edict of Nantes, than it lost by the conformity of Henry 
IV. to the Catholic religion. But, if this is considered more 
deeply, tlie advantage will ap|)ear far gn»ater on the other 
side; for this precedent, in the case of a man so conspi- 
cuous, would easily serve all who might fancy they had any 
public interest to excuse them, from which the transition 
would not be long to the care of their own. After this time, 
accortlingly, we find more numerous conversions of the Hu- 
guenots, es(>ecially the nobler classes, than before. They 
were fumi.Hhed with a pretext by an unlucky circumstance. 
In a public conference, held at Fontainebleau in 1 600, before 
Henry IV., from which great ex[>ectation had been raised, 
I)u IMessis Momay, a man of the noblest character, but, 
though very IcanuMl as a gentleman, more fitted to maintain 
his religion in the field than in the schools, was signally worstr 
«mI, having Imhm) supplied with forgi^d or impertinent quota- 
litMis ihnn the fathers, which his antagonist. Perron, easily 
(ix|miii<h|. CaMiuilMMU who was pn*sent, s|)eaks with shame, but 
without ri'Herve, of his defeat ; and it was an additional morti- 
tlctttioii that \\\v king pn*tendeil ever after^'ards to have been 
mortt thoroughly |K'rsuatKHl by this conference that he had 
t^mbrueetl the truth, as well as gained a crown, by abandoning 
the PiMtentuut nide.* 

«l I, The men of letters )md another example, about the 
naiuo time, in one of the most distinguished of their fraternity, 

• Si««Utfrr, tl muil W iitHwrrv^t, pnifaM Um chum of tavtSad quoUdooi on P«r- 

vvrt lilaiih Mmi U>.»k t>f |tu rWnhiW M«ir- roo. I um\\ quote iMrmfWr wluUOMia- 

M^v mt III* M*M, mhI ••«• lluil m* «m boahMMklnotb#ialOM>t. SMUwartkl* 

MWr «^l%lii AU't IW>M hftil «r4llMi an ««41 ; " Mormy *' In th« Blnff»plito UiiItvmIW. 

tttfiiflh iHi onui iImI hm «**mM Hat* «l«tA« !• whtrh, thooffh Um ricMtara mmm to 

kmiimt imM !«• .lU|>uW •Ih*mI n4l«k¥i bHIwv liidk«t» • (l««rMKlMit or ratettott, tlw Id- 

%Um liltt« itiAltr^Mk Sw«w«l». p irtl mrrnney oT Um qootatioM to Mkaov 

iHi r)«M|a hlmwlr. lit » |iuhlk<«lli« ftlWr ' 
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Justus Lipsius. He left Leyden on some pretence in 1591^ 
for the Spanish Low (Countries; and soon afterwards DeMrtion 
embraced the Romish faith. Lest his conversion o^^^P^a*- 
should be suspected, Lipsius disgraced a name, great at least 
in literature, by writing in favor of the local superstitions of 
those bigoted provinces. It is true, however, that some, 
though the lesser, portion of his critical works were published 
after his change of religion. 

35. The controversifd divinity poured forth during this 
period is now little remembered. In England it may jeweii's 
be thought necessary to mention Jewell's celebrated ^po^oKy* 
Apology. This short book is written with spirit ; the style 
is terse, the arguments pointed, the authorities much to the 
purpose, so that its effects are not surprising. This treatise is 
written in Latin ; his Defence of the Apology, a much more 
diffuse work, in English. Upon the merits of the controversy 
of Jewell with the Jesuit Harding, which this defence em- 
braces, I am not competent to give any opinion: in length 
and learning, it far surpasses our earlier polemical literature. 

36. Notwithstanding the high reputation which Jewell ob- 
tained by his surprising memory and indefatigable English 
reading, it cannot be said that many English theolo- **»«>togJ»n". 
gians of the reign of Elizabeth were eminent for that learn- 
ing which was required for ecclesiastical controversy. Their 
writings are neither numerous nor profound. Some excep- 
tions ought to be made. Hooker was sutiiciently versed in 
the fathers ; and he possessed also a far more extensive know- 
ledge of the philosophical writers of antiquity than any 
others could pretend. The science of morals, according to 
Mosheim, or rather of casuistry, which Calvin had left in a 
rude and imperfect state, is confessed to have been first 
reduced into some kind of form, and exi)lained with some 
accuracy and precision, by Perkins, whose works, however, 
were not published before the next century.^ Hugh Brough- 
ton was deep in Jewish erudition. Whitaker and No well 
ought also to be mentioned. It would not be difficult to 
extract a few more names from biographical collections, but 
names so obscure that we could not easily bring their merit 
as scholars to any sufficient test. Sandys's sermons may be 
called perhaps good, but certainly not very distinguished. 

* MoAheim ; Ch&lmen. 
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The most eminently learned man of the qaeen*8 reign seems 
to have been Dr. John Rainolds ; and a foreign author of the 
last century, Colomies, places him among the first six in 
copiousness of erudition whom the Protestant churches had 
produced.* Yet his works are, I presume, read by nobody, 
nor am I aware that they are ever quoted; and Rainolds 
himself is chiefly known by the anecdote, that, having been 
educated in the Church of Rome, as his brother was in the 
Protestant communion, they mutually converted each other in 
the course of disputation. Rainolds was on the Puritan side, 
and took a part in the Hampton-Court conference. 

37. As the century drew near its close, the Church of Rome 
g^jj^^^jjj^ brought forward her most renowned and formidable 
champion, Bellarmin, a Jesuit, and afterwards a 
cardinal No one had entered the field on that side with 
more acuteness, no one had displayed more skill in marshalling 
the various arguments of controversial theology, so as to 
support each other, and serve the grand purpose of church 
authority. " He does not often," says Dupin, " employ rea- 
soning, but relies on the textual authority of Scripture, of 
the councils, the fathers, and the consent of the theolo- 
gians, — seldom quitting his subject or omitting any passage 
useful to his argument, — giving the objections fiurly, and 
answering them in few words, llis style is not so elegant as 
that of writers who have made it their object, but clear, neat, 
and brief, without dryness or barbarism. He knew well the 
tenets of Protestants, and states them faithfully, avoiding the 
invective so common with controversial writers." It is, never- 
theless, alleged by his opponents, and will not seem incredible 
to those who know what polemical theology has always been, 
that he attempts to deceive the reader, and argues only in the 
interests of his cause.* 

> CokNnwUiui. The othw At* art and oth«n ; and a kws Utt of hit works. 

Usher, GaUker, Bloodel. Pedi, and Bo- Bat, aa be wanted a Moftapber. ha haa 

chart. See also Blount, BailJet, and Cbal- become oberare in oooipariKiD with Jew- 

mers, for teetimonlee to Rainold«i, who ell, who probablj waa not at all hii sapa* 

died in 1607. Sralifcer regrKa hia doath, rior. 
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well an that of England. Wood admits I quote from Blount, not havinf obaa i red 

that Rainnldii was ''a man of infinite read- the paasage, sajs with graat acrkaoay : 

ing, and of a vast memory ; ** bat lamanta *' Kst tamen Baronlas BMiarmino mettor 
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38. Bellarmin, if we may believe Du Perron, was not un- 
learned in Greek;' but it is positively asserted, on the other 
aide, that he could hardly read it, and that he quotes the wri- 
ters in that language only from translations. Nor has his 
critical judgment been much esteemed. But his abilities are 
best testified by Protestant theologians, not only in their terms 
of eulogy, but indirectly in the peculiar zeal with which they 
chose him as their worthiest adversary. More than half a 
dozen books in the next fifty years bear the title of Anti- 
Bellarminus : it seemed as if the victory must remain with 
those who should bear away the spolia opima of this hostile 
generaL The Catholic writers, on the other hand, borrow 
every thing, it has been said, from Bellarmin, as the poets do 
from Homer.* 

39. In the liands of Bellarmin, and other strenuous advo- 
cates of the church, no point of controversy was ne- f^^^/^ ©f 
glected. But, in a general view, we may justly say J^^JIIJ^'y 
that the heat of battle was not in the same part of °°^°*^' 
the field as before. Luther and his immediate disciples held 
nothing so vital as the tenet of justification by faith alone, 
while the arguments of Eckius and Cajetan were chiefly 
designed to maintain the modification of doctrine on that 
subject which had been handed down to them by the fathers 
and schoolmen. The differences of the two parties, as to the 
mode of corporeal presence in the eucharist, though quite 
sufficient to keep them asunder, could hardly bear much con- 
troversy ; inasmuch as the primitive writers, to whom it was 
usual to appeal, have not, as is universally agreed, drawn these 
metaphysical distinctions with much preciseness. But when 
the Helvetic churches, and those bearing the general name of 
Reformed, became, after the middle of the century, as promi- 
nent, to say the least, in theological literature as the Lutheran, 
this controversy acquired much greater importance ; the per- 
secutions in England and the Netherlands were principally 
directed against this single heresy of denying the real pre- 
sence, and the disputes of the press turned so generally upon 
no other topic. 

40. In the last part of the century, through the influence of 
some political circumstances, we find a new theme of it tnrni 
polemical discussion, more peculiarly characteristic ^wer 

1 Pemmiana. part ii. p. 30 ; Andr^ii, xtIU. 248 ; Nic^ntm, 

> Dupln ; Bajle ; Blount ; Eichhoro, Ti. toI. xxzi. 
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of the age. Before the appearance of the early reform- 
ers, a republican or aristocratic spirit in ecclesiastical polity, 
strengthened by the decrees of the Councils of Constance 
and Basle, by the co-operation, in some instances, of the na- 
tional church with the state in redressing or demanding the 
redress of abuses, and certainly also both by the vices of the 
court of Rome, and its diversion to local politics, had fully 
counterbalanced, or even in a great measure silenced, the bold 
pretensions of the school of Hildebrand. In such a lax notion 
of Papal authority, prevalent in Cisalpine Europe, the Pro- 
testant Reformation had found one source of its success. But 
for this cause the theory itself lost ground in the Catholic 
Church. At the Council of Trent, the aristocratic or epbco|)al 
party, though it seemed to display itself in great strength, 
comprising the representatives of the Spanish and Gallican 
churches, was for the most part foiled in questions tliat touched 
the limitations of Papal supremacy. From this time, the latter 
power became lord of the ascendant. "No Catholic," says 
Schmidt, ** dared after the Reformation to say one hundredth 
part of what Grerson, Peter d' Ailly, and many othera, had 
openly preached." The same instinct, of which we may 
observe the workings in the present day, then also taught the 
subjects of the church that it was no time to betray jeEdousy 
of their own government, when the public enemy was at their 
gates. 

41. In this resuscitation of the court of Rome, that is, of the 
j^ „p. Papal authority, in contradistinction to the general 
bald by um doctrinc and discipline of the Catholic Church, much, 
***** or rather most, was due to the Jesuits. Obedience, 
not to that abstraction of theologians, the Catholic Church, 
a shadow eluding the touch and vanishing into emptiness 
before the in<iuiring eye, but to its living, acting centre, the 
one man, was^ their vow, their duty, their function. They 
maintained, therefore, if not quite for the first time, yet with 
little countenance from the great authorities of the schools, 
his personal infallibility in matters of faith. They asserted 
his superiority to general councils, his prerogative of dis- 
pensing with all the canons of the church, on grounds of 
spiritual expediency, whereof he alone could, judge. As 
they grew bolder, some went on to pronounce even the 
divine laws subject to this control; but it cannot be said 
that a principle, which seemed so paradoxical, though per- 
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hape onlj a consequence from their assumptions, was gene- 
rallj received. 

42. But the most striking consequence of this novel posi- 
tion of the Papacy was the renewal of its claims to q^jj^^ ^ 
temporal power, or, in stricter language, to pro- deoow 
nounce the forfeiture of it by lawful sovereigns for ^™®^* 
offences against religion. This pretension of the Holy See, 
though certainly not abandoned, had in a considerable degree 
lain dormant in that period of comparative weakness which 
followed the great schism of the fourteenth century. Paul 
HL deprived Henry VIII. of his dominions, as far as a bull 
oould have that effect : but the deposing power was not gener- 
ally asserted with much spirit against the first princes who 
embraced the Reformation. In this second part of the century, 
however, the see of Rome was filled by men of stem zeal and 
intrepid ambition, aided by the Jesuits and other regulars with 
an energy unknown before, and favored also by the political 
interests of the greatest monarch in Christendom. Two cir- 
cumstances of the utmost importance gave them occasion to 
scour the rust away from their ancient weapons, — the final 
prostration of the Romish faith in England by Elizabeth, and 
the devolution of the French crown on a Protestant heir. 
Incensed by the former event, Pius V., the representative of 
the most rigid party in the church, issued in 1570 ^^ 

his famous bull, releasing English Catholics from •gaimt 
their allegiance to the queen, and depriving her of 
all right and title to the throne. Elizabeth and her par- 
liament retaliated by augmented severities of law against 
these unfortunate subjects, who had little reason to thank 
the Jesuits for announcing maxims of rebellion which it was 
not easy to carry into effect. Allen and Persons, secure at 
St. Omer and Douay, proclaimed the sacred duty of resisting 
a prince who should break his faith with God and the people ; 
especially when the supreme governor of the church, whose 
function it is to watch over its welfare, and separate the lep- 
rous from the clean, has adjudged the cause. 

43. In the war of the League, men became still more fami- 
liar with this tenet Those who fought under that AndHanry 
banner did not all acknowledge, or at least would ^^• 

not in other circumstances have admitted, the pope's deposing 
power ; but no faction will reject a false principle that adds 
strength to its side. Philip II., though ready enough to treat 
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the see of Rome as sharply and rudely as the Italians do their 
saints when refractory, found it his interest to encourage a 
doctrine so dangerous to monarchy, when it was directed 
against Elizabeth and Henry. For this reason, we may 
read with less surprise in Balthazar Ayala, a layman, a 
lawyer, and judge-advocate in the armies of Spain, the most 
^^^ unambiguous and unlimited assertion of the deposing 
P^CT°* theory : " Kings abusing their power may be vari- 
8p2^ *** ously compelled," he says, " by the sovereign pontiff 
to act justly; for he is the earthly vicegerent of 
Grod, from whom he has received both swords, temporal as 
well as spiritual, for the peace and preservation of the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. Nor can he only control, if it is for the 
good of this commonwealth, but even depose kings ; as God, 
whose delegate he is, deprived Saul of his kingdom, and 
as Pope Zachary released the Franks from their allegiance 
toChilderic"^ 

44. Bellarmin, the brilliant advocate of whom we have 
AMerted by already spoken, amidst the other disputes of the 
*•"•"«»*»• Protestant quarrel, did not hesitate to sustain the 
Papal authority in its amplest extension. His treatise, De 
Summo Pontifice, Capite Totius Militantas Ecclesiae, forms a 
portion, and by no means the least important, of those entitled 
The Controversies of Bellarmin ; and first appeared sepa- 
rately in 1586. The pope, he asserts, has no direct temporal 
authority in the dominions of Christian princes : he cannot 
interfere with their merely civil affairs, unless they are his 
feudal vassals ; but indirectly, that is, for the sake of some 
spiritual advantage, all things are submitted to his disposal 
He cannot depose these princes, even for a just cause, as their 
inmiediate superior, unless they are feudally his vassals ; but 
he can take away and give to others their kingdoms, if the 
salvation of souls require it.' We shall observe hereafter 
how artfully this Papal scheme was combined with the more 
captivating tenets of popular sovereignty ; each designed for 
the special case, that of Henry IV., whose legitimate rights, 
established by the constitution of France, it was expected by 
this joint effort to overthrow. 

45. Two methods of delivering theological doctrine had 
prevailed in the Catholic Church for many ages. The one, 

> AyalA, D* Jurt cC Oflklb Balllefti (ABtwvrp, UOTK p. tt. 
* RMik^H. in. 
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called positiye, was dogmatic rather than argumentative, deduc- 
ing its tenets from immediate authorities of Scripture Methods of 
or of the fathers, which it interpreted and explained theological 
for its own purpose. It was a received principle, ^ 
conveniently for this system of interpretation, that most parts 
of Scripture had a plurality of meaning ; and that the allego- 
rical or analogical senses were as much to be sought as the 
primary and literal. The scholastic theology, on the other 
hand, which acquired its name because it was frequently 
heard in the schools of divinity, and employed the weapons 
of dialectics, was a scheme of inferences drawn, with all the 
subtilty of reasoning, from the same fundamental principles 
of authority, the Scriptures, the fathers, the councils of the 
church. It must be evident upon reflection, that where many 
thousand propositions, or sentences easily convertible into 
them, had acquired the rank of indisputable truths, it was not 
difficult to raise a specious structure of connected syllogisms ; 
and hence the theology of the schools was a series of infer- 
ences from the acknowledged standards of orthodoxy, as their 
physics were from Aristotle, and their metaphysics from a 
mixture of the two. 

46. The scholastic method, affecting a complete and scien- 
tific form, led to the compilation of theological sys- i^oci Com- 
tems, generally called Loci Communes. These were munei. 
very common in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, both 
in the Church of Rome, and, after some time, in the two Pro- 
testant communions. But Luther, though at first he bestowed 
immense praise upon the Loci Communes of Melanchtbon, 
grew unfavorable to all systematic theology. His own writ- 
ings belong to that class we call positive. They deal with 
the interpretation of Scripture and the expansion of its literal 
meaning. Luther rejected, except in a very sparing applica- 
tion, the search after allegorical senses. Melanchthon also, 
and in general the divines of the Augsburg confession, ad- 
hered cluefly to the principle of single interpretation.^ 

47. The Institutes of Calvin, which belong to the preced-» 
ing part of the century, though not entitled Loci in the 
Communes, may be reckoned a full system of deduc- Pro*««taat 
tive theology. Wolfgang Musculus published a treatise with 
the usual title. It should be observed, that, in the Lutheran 
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Cliurch, the ancient method of scholastic theology revived 
after the middle of this century, e^^pecially in the divines of 
Melanchthon's party ; one of whose characteristics was a 
greater deference to ecclesia.sticid usage and opinion than 
the more rigid Lutherans would endure to pay. The Loci 
Theologici of Chemnitz and those of Strigidius were, in their 
age, of great reputation ; the fonner, by one of the compilers 
of the Formula Goncordiae, might be read without risk of find- 
ing those heterodoxies of Melanchthon which the latter was 
supposed to exhibit.^ 

48. In the Church of Rome, the scholastic theology retained 
And Catholic »" undisputed respect: it was for the heretical Pro- 
Chnreh. tcstants to dread a method of keen logic, by which 
their sophistry was cut through. The most remarkable book 
of this kind, which falls within the sixteenth century, is the 
Loci Theologici of Melchior Canus, published at Salamanca 
in 1563, three years af\er the death of the author, a Domini- 
can, and professor in that university. It is, of course, the 
theology of the reign and country of Philip II. ; but Canus 
was a man acquainted with history, philosophy, and ancient 
literature. Eichhorn, after giving several pages to an abstract 
of this volume, pronounces it worthy to be still read. It may 
be seen by his analysis, how Canus, after the manner of the 
schoolmen, incorporated philosophical with theological science. 
Dupin, whose abstract is rather different in substance, calls 
this an excellent work, and written with all the elegance we 
could desire.' 

49. Catharin, one of the theologians most prominent in the 
^^^^^ Council of Trent, though he seems not to have in- 
curred the charge of heresy, went farther from the 

doctrine of Augustin and Aquinas than was deemed strictly 
orthodox in the Catholic Chui*ch. He framed a theory to 
reconcile predestination with the universality of grace, which 
has since been known in this country by the name of Bax- 
terianism, and is, I believe, a^lopted by many divines at this 
day. Dupin, however, calls it a new invention, unknown to 
the ancient fathers, and never received in the schools. It has 
been followed, he adds, by nobody. 

50. In the critical and expository department of theologi- 
cal literature, much was written during this period, forming 

* Brhhorn, TSfi : Manhdm. 

> Ekiiborn, p. 216^ 227 ; Dupfan, cmi. 16, book ft. 
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no small proportion of the great collection called Critici Sacri. 
In the Romish Church we may distinguish the critical and 
Jesuit Maldonat, whose commentaries on the evan- expodtoiy 
gelists have been highly praised by theologians of the "*'' 
Protestant side ; and among these we may name Calvin and 
Beza, who occupy the highest place,^ while below them are 
ranked Bullinger, Zanchius, Musculus, Chemnitz, and several 
more. But I believe, that, even in the reviving appetite for 
obsolete theology, few of these writers have yet attracted 
much attention. A polemical spirit, it is observed by Eich- 
hom, penetrated all theological science, not only in dogmatical 
writings, but in those of mere interpretation : in catechisms, 
in sermons, in ecclesiastical history, we find the author armed 
for combat, and always standing in imagination before an 
enemy. 

51. A regular and copious history of the church, from the 
primitive ages to the Reformation itself, was first EccieaiM- 
given by the Lutlierans under the title, Centuriae ticaihto- 
Magdeburgenses, from the name of the city where it *°"*°^ 
was compiled. The principal among several authors concern- 
ed, usually called Centuriatores, was Flacius Illyricus, a most 
inveterate enemy of Melanchthon. This work has been more 
than once reprinted, and is still, in point of truth and original 
research, {he most considerable ecclesiastical history on the 
Protestant side. Mosheim, or his translator, calls this an im- 
mortal work;^ and Eichhom speaks of it in strong terms of 
admiration for the boldness of the enterprise, the laboriousness 
of the execution, the spirit with which it cleared away a mass 
of fable, and placed ecclesiastical history on an authentic 
basis. The faults, both those springing from the imperfect 
knowledge and from the prejudices of the compilers, are equally 
conspicuous.^ Nearly forty years afterwards, between the 

• " Litera8 eacnw." gays Scaliecr of Cal- Soaligcr does not est«ein much the leam- 

Tin, " tractarit ut tractamla^ h unt, vere ing of Beza. and blames him for affectiiur 

inquam et ptxre ac simplicitor sine uIHm to de>i»iw Erasmus as a commentator. I 

argutationibus schola.'«tici8, et divino vir have named Beza in the text as superior to 

piieditus ingenio multa divinavit qua) Zanchius and others, in deference to com- 

non nisi a lingua? llebraicir peritissimi.*« men reputation; for I am wholly ignorant 

(ci^usmodi tamen ipse non erat), divinari of the writings of all.* 

poasunt." — Scaligentna I'rinm. A more ' Cent. 10, 8ect. 3. part ii. c. 9. Thia 

detailed, and apparently a not uncandid, expres^tjon is probably in the original ; but 

itatement of Calvin's character aa a com- it is difficult to quote Maclaine's tramda- 

mentator on Scripture, will be found in tion with confidence, on account of th» 

Simon, Hist. Critique du Vieux ToKtnment. libertie.s which he took with the text. 

He set* him. in this respect, much above ^ Vol. vl. part ii. p. 149. 
Luther. See also Blount, art. " Calvin.'' 
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years 1588 and 1609, the celebrated Annals of Cardinal 
Baronius, in twelve volumes, ap{)eared. These were brought 
down by him only to the end of the twelfth century: their 
continuation by liainaldus, published between 1G46 and 1663, 
goes down to 1566. It was the object of Protestant learning 
in the seventeenth century to repel the authority auid impugn 
the allegations of Baronius. Those of his own communion, in 
a more advanced stage of criticism, have confessed his mistakes; 
many of them, arising from a want of acquaintance wiUi the 
Greek language, indispensable, as we should now justly think, 
for one who undertook a general history of the church, but 
not sufficiently universal in Italy, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, to deprive tho:*e who did not possess it of a high 
character for erudition. Eichhom speaks far less favorably 
of Baronius than of the Centuriators.^ But of these two vo- 
luminous histories, written with equal prejudice on opposite 
sides, an impartial and judicious scholar has thus given his 
opinion : — 

52. ** An ecclesiastical historian," Le Clerc satiricaDy ob- 
Le ctero'i s^r^^ " ought to adlicre inviolably to this maxim, 
ebmracur that whatever can be favorable to heretics is false, 
and whatever can be said against them is true ; 
while, on the other hand, all that does honor to the orthodox 
is unquestionable, and every thing that can do them discredit is 
surely a lie. He must suppress, too, with care, or at least ex- 
tenuate as far as possible, the errors and vices of those whom 
the orthodox are accustomed to respect, whether they know 
any thing about them or no ; and must exaggerate, on the con- 
trary, the mistakes and faults of the heterodox to the utmost 
of his power. He must remember that any orthodox writer 
is a competent witness against a heretic, and is to be trosted 
implicitly on his word ; while a heretic is never to be believed 
against the orthodox, and lias honor enough done him in 
allowing him to speak against his own side, or in favor of our 
own. It is thus that the Centuriators of Magdeburg, and thus 
that Cardinal Baronius have written ; each of their works 
having by this means acquired an immortal ^ory with its own 
party. But it must be owned that they are not the earliest, 
and that they have only imitated most of their predecessors in 
this plan of writing. For many ages, men had only sought 

> Id., p. 180 
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in ecclesiastical antiquity, not what was really to be found 
there, but what they conceived ought to be there for the good 
of their own party."* 

53. But in the midst of so many dissentients from each 
other, some resting on the tranquil bosom of the iMsticai 
church, some fighting the long battle of argument, ^^*^- 
some catching at gleams of supernatural light, the very truths 
of natural and revealed religion were called in question by a 
different party. The proofs of this, before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, are chiefly to be derived from Italy. Pom- 
ponatius has already been mentioned, and some other Aristo- 
telian philosophers might be added. But these, whose scep- 
ticism extended to natural theology, belong to the class of 
metaph3rsical writers, whose place is in the next chapter. If 
we limit ourselves to those who directed their attacks against 
Christianity, it must be presumed, that in an age when the 
tribunals of justice visited, even with the punishment of death, 
the denial of any fundamental doctrine, few books of an openly 
irreligious tendency could appear.* A short pamphlet by one 
Valine cost him bis life in 1574. Some othecs were climdes- 
tinely circulated in France before the end of the century ; and 
the fist of men suspected of infidelity, if we could trust all 
private anecdotes of the time, would be by no means short 
Bodin, Montaigne, Charron, have been reckoned among the 
rejecters of Christianity. The first I conceive to have ac- 
knowledged no revelation but the Jewish ; the second is free, 
in my opinion, from all reasonable suspicion of infidelity ; the 
principal work of the third was not published till 1601. His 
former treatise, Des Trois V6rit6s, is an elaborate vindication 
of the Christian and Catholic religion.' 

54. I hardly know how to insert, in any other chapter than 
the present, the books that relate to sorcery and de- wienw, De 
moniacal possessions, though they can only in a very p™«**«J1"- 
lax sense be ranked with theological literature. The greater 

1 PuThasiana, toI. i. p. 168. Mundi is vrritten in dialofnie, somewhat in 

* The fiunou8 Cymbalum Mandi, by Bo- the manner of Lucian, and is rather more 

narenture des Periern, published in 1538, lively than books of tliat age generally 

which, while it continued extremely scarce, are. 

had the character of an Irrelit^ous work, ^ ^t d^s Trois V^rit^ contre les Ath^es, 

has prored, since it was reprinted, in 1711, Idoliltres, Juifii, Mahum^tans, H^r^tiques, 

perfectly innocuous, though there are a et Schismatiques. " — Bourdeaux, 1598. 

few malicious glances at priests and nuns. Charron has not put his nune to this book ; 

It has always been the habit of the literary and it does not appear that he has taken 

world, as much as at present, to speak any thing firom himself in his sabsequent 

of books by hearsay. The Cymbalum work, De la Sagease. 
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part are contemptible in any other light than as evidences of 
the state of human opinion. Those designed to rescue the 
innocent from sanjTuinary prejudices, and chase the real demon 
of superstition from the mind of man, deserve to be comme- 
morated. Two such works belong to tliis period. Wierus, a 
physician of the Netherlands, in a treatise, De Pnestigiis, 
Basle, 1504, combats the horrible prejudice by which those 
accused of witchcraft were thrown into the flames. He shows 
a good deal of credulity as to dial)olical illusions, but takes 
these unfortunate persons for the devil's victims rather than 
his accomplices. lT|X)n the whole, Wierus destroys more 
superstition than he seriously intended to leave behind. 

55. A far suj)erior writer is our countryman Reginald Scot, 
Scot on whose object is the same, but whose views are incom- 
WitrbmA. p^nibly more extensive and enlightened. He denies 
altogether to the devil any power of contn)lling the course of 
nature. It may Ikj easily 8upj)osed that this solid and learned 
person, for such he was beyond almost all the English of that 
age, did not escape in his own time, or long afterwards, the cen- 
sure of those who adhered to superstition. Si*ot*s Discovery of 
Witchcraft wa<* published in 1584.^ Ro<lin, on the other hand, 
endeavored to sustain the vulgar notions of witchcraft in his 
D6monomanie des Sorciers. It is not easy to conceive a more 
wretched pro<]uction ; besides his sui>erstitious absurdities, he 
is guilty of exciting the magistrate agiiinst Wierus, by repre- 
senting him as a n*al confederate of Satan. 

56. We may conclude this chapter by mentioning the prin- 
AuthenUdty cijMil v<'rsions and editions of Scripture. No edition 
of vuijau. of the Greek Testament, worthy to l)e specified, ap- 
peared after that of Robert Stephens, whose text was invaria- 
bly followed. The Council of Trent declared the Vulgate 
translation of Scripture to be authentic, condemning all that 
shouhl deny its authority. It has been a commonplace with 
Protestants to inveigh against this decree, even while they 
have virtually maintained the principle u|)on which it is 
founded, — one by no means peculiar to the Church of Rome, 
— being no other tluin that it is dangerous to unsettle the minds 
of the ignorant, or partially learned in religion ; a proposi- 
tioD not easily disputable by any man of sense, but, when 

> It M.ppr»n by S«ot'f book that not tim« : Im riiovr bow to pwfcn u tooM of 
oaly tb« common, but the more difllrult, tbam. 
Iikks of coqjumi^ ver* pmi-tiaeil ia bis 
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acted upon, as incompatible as any two contraries .can be with 
the free and general investigation of truth. 

57. Notwithstanding this decision in favor of the Vulgate, 
there was room left for partial uncertainty. The 
Council of Trent, declaring the translation itself to be sions and 
authentic, pronounced nothing in favor of any manu- ^i^Suos!^ 
script or edition ; and, as it would be easier to put 

down learning altogether than absolutely to restrain the search- 
ing spirit of criticism, it was soon held that the council's decree 
went but to the general fidelity of the version, without war- 
ranting every passage. Many Catholic writers, accordingly, 
have put a very liberal interpretation on this decree, suggest- 
ing such emendations of particular texts as the original seemed 
to demand. They have even given new translations : one by 
Arias Montanus is chiefly founded on that of Pagninus ; and 
an edition of the Vulgate, by Isidore Clarius, is said to 
resemble a new translation, by his numerous corrections of the 
text from the Hebrew.^ Sixtus V. determined to put a stop 
to a license which rendered the Tridentine proWsions almost 
nugatory. He fulfilled the intentions of the council by 
causing to be published in 1590 the Sistine Bible ; an authori- 
tative edition to be used in all churches. This was, however, 
superseded by another, set forth only two years afterwards by 
Clement VI II., which is said to differ more than any other 
fix)m that which his predecessor had published as authentic; 
a circumstance not forgotten by Protestant polemics. The 
Sistine edition is now very scarce. The same pope had pub- 
lished a standard edition of the Septuagint in 1587.* 

58. Tlie Latin translations made by Protestants in this 
period were that by Sel^itstian Castalio, which, in By Pro- 
search of more elegance of style, deviates from the *®«'*o'»- 
simplicity as well a-s sense of the original, and fails therefore 
of obtaining that })raise at the hands of men of taste for which 
more essential reciuisites have been sacrificed ; ^ and that by 
Tremellius and Junius, })iiblished at Fnuikfort in 1575 and 
subsec^uent years. It was retouched some time aflerwards by 
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Junius, after the death of his coadjutor. This translation was 
better esteemed in Protestant countries, especially at first, 
than bj the Catholic critics. Simon speaks of it with little 
respect It professedly adheres closely to the Hebrew idiom. 
Beza gave a Latin version of the New Testament It is 
doubtful whether any of these translations have much improved 
upon the Vulgate. 

59. The new translations of the Scriptures into modem 
Tcnioni languages were naturally not so numerous as at an 
Into mo- earlier period. Two in English are well known : the 
"* '"" Geneva Bible of 1560, published in that city by 
Coverdale, Whittingham, and other refugees ; and 
the Bishop's Bible of 1568. Both of these, or at least the 
latter, were professedly founded upon the prior versions, 
but certainly not without a close comparison with the original 
text The English Catholics published a translation of the 
New Testament from the Vulgate at Rheims in 1582. The 
Polish translation, commonly ascribed to the Socinians, was 
printed under the patronage of Prince Radzivil in 1563, 
before that sect coidd be said to exist, though liismanin and 
Blandrata, both of heterodox tenets, were concerned in it* 
This edition is of the greatest rarity. The Spanish Bible of 
Ferrara, 1553, and the Sclavonian of 1581, are also very 
scarce. The curious in bibliography are conversant with 
other versions and editions of the sixteenth century, chiefly 
of rare occurrence.* 

> Bi^te, It. '* BmWtU." > Bruxwi, he 
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CHAPTER m. 

HDIOBT Of BPlOULATiyB PHIL060PHT, IBOM 1660 TO leOOi 

AitaloMlHi PbilowidMn— OsMapIn— Oppodta Sohoola of PhlkMoplij— IUmIo— 
Jottew Bnmo— SanehM—Aoonoio—NiKdiiii—Logio of B^ 

1. The aathority of Aristotle, as the great master of dog- 
matic philoBC^hy, continued generally predominant ^^^ 
through the sixteenth centmy. It has heen alreadj nanoe of 
obeenred, that besides the strenuous support of the ^JJJJJJSS* 
Gatholic clergy, and especially of the Sorbonne, who 
r^arded all innovation wiUi abhorrence, the Aristotelian 
phfloBophy had been received, through the influence of Me- 
Linchthon, in the Lutheran universities. The reader must be 
reminded, that, under the name of speculative philosophy, we 
comprehend not only the logic and what was odled ontology 
of the schools, but those physical theories of ancient of 
modem date, which, appealing less to experience than to 
assumed hypotheses, cannot be mingled, in a literary classifi- 
cation, with the researches of true science, such as we shall 
herea^r have to place under the head of natural philoso- 
phy- 

2. Brucker has made a distinction between the scholastic 

and the genuine Aristotelians : the former being ^^ 
chiefly conversant with the doctors of the middle andgenoiiit 
ages, adopting their terminology, their distinctions, ^j^ 
their dogmas, and relying with implicit deference 
on Scotus or Aquinas, though, in the progress of learnings 
they might make some use of the original master; while 
the latter, throwing off the yoke of the schoolmen, prided 
themselves on an equally complete submission to Aristotle 
himself. These were chiefly philosophers and physicians, 
as the former were theologians; and the difference of their 
objects suffices to account for the different lines in which 
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they pursued them, and the lights by which they were 
guidedJ 

3. Of the former class, or successors and adherents of the old 

schoolmen, it might be far from easy, were it worth 
cUm utue^ while, to furnish any distinct account. Their works 
JJJ^- are mostly of considerable scarcity ; and none of the 

historians of pliilosophy, except perhaps Morhof, 
profess much acquaintance with them. It is sufiicient to repeat, 
that among the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits, espe- 
cially in Spain and Italy, the scholastic mode of argumenta- 
tion was retained in their seminaries, and employed in prolix 
volumes, both u[K>n theology and upon such parts of metaphy- 
sics and natural law as are allied to it The reader may find 
some more information in Brucker, whom Buhle, saying the 
same things in the same order, may be presumed to have 
silently copied.* 

4. The second class of Aristotelian philosophers, devoting 
TiMoiiuM themselves to physical science, thougli investigating 
not much it with a very unhappy deference to mistaken dogmas, 
^JJJJJ^ might seem to offer a better hope of materials for 

history ; and in fai*t we meet here with a very few 
Dames of men once celebrated and of some influence over the 
opinions of their age. But even here their writings prove to 
be not only forgotten, but incapable, as we may say, on account 
of their rare occurrence, and the improbability of their repub- 
lication, of being ever again known. 

5. The Italian schools, and especially those of Pisa and 
gi^tuxAB or P^ua, had long been celebrated for their adherence 
Km and to Aristotelian principles, not always such as could 

"^ justly be deduced from the writings of the Stagirite 
himself, but opposing a bulwark against novel speculation, as 
well as against the revival of the Platonic, or any other ancient 
philosophy. Simon Porta of the former university, and Cflssar 
Cremonini of the latter, stood at the head of the rigid Aristo- 
telians ; the one near the commencement of this period, the 
other about its close. Both these philosophers have been 
reproached with the tendency to atheism, so common in the 
Italians of this period. A similar imputation has fallen on 
another professor of the university of Pisa, Gesal- 
pini, who is said to have deviated from the strict 

> Braelur, HItt. Phihw.. It. 117, ft poM. 

> ntid. ; Bohto, ft. 44S. 
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BjBtem of Aristotle towards that of Averroes, though he did not 
altogether coincide even with the latter. The real merits of 
Cesalpin, in very different pursuits, it was reserved for a later 
age to admire. His QusBstiones Peripateticffi, published in 
1575, is a treatise on metaphysics, or the first philosophy, 
founded professedly upon .Aj*istotelian principles, but with 
considerable deviation. This work is so scarce that Brucker 
bad never seen it; but Buhle has taken much pains to analyze 
its very obscure contents. Paradoxical and unintelligible as 
they now appear, Cesalpin obtained a high reputation in his 
own age, and was denominated, by excellence, the Philosopher. 
Nicolas Taurellus, a professor at Altdorf, denounced the 
Qnsstiones Peripateticae in a book to which, in allusion to 
his adversary's name, he gave the puerile title of Alpes 
Ceesfld. 

6. The system of Cesalpin is one modification of that 
ancient hypothesis, which, losing sight of all truth s tetohof 
and experience in the love of abstraction, substi- "■^y»*« 
tntes the barren unity of pantheism for religion, and a 
few incomprehensible paradoxes for the variety of scienoe. 
Nothing, according to him, was substance which was not 
animated; but the particular souls which animate bodies are 
themselves only substances, because they are parts of the first 
substance, a simple, speculative, but not active intelligence, 
perfect and inmovable, which is Grod. The reasonable soul, 
however, of mankind is not numerically one ; for matter 
being the sole principle of plurality, and human intelligences 
being combined with matter, they are plural in number. He 
differed also from Averroes in maintaining the separate 
immortality of human souls ; and, while the philosopher of 
Cordova distinguished the one soul which he ascribed to man* 
kind from the Deity, Cesalpin considered the individual soul 
as a portion, not of this common human intelligence, which he 
did not admit, but of the first substance, or Deity. His system 
was therefore more incompatible with theism, in any proper 
sense, than that of Averroes himself, and anticipated in some 
measure that of Spinoza, who gave a greater extension to his 
one substance, by comprehending all matter as well as spirit 
within it. Cesalpin also denied, and in this he went far nom 
his Aristotelian creed, any other than a logical difference 
between substances and accidents. I have no knowledge of 
the writings of Cesalpin except through Buhle; for though I 
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confess that the Qusestiooes Peripatetics may be found in 
the British Museum,' it would scarce repay the labor to 
examine what is both erroneous and obscure. 

7. The name of Cremonini, professor of philosophy for 
above forty years at Padua, is better known than his 
writings. These have become of the greatest scar- 
city. Brucker tells us he had not been able to see any of 
them ; and Buhle had met with but two or three.' Those at 
which I have looked are treatises on the Aristotelian physics : 
they contain little of any interest ; nor did I perceive tliat they 
countenance, though they may not repel, the charge of athe- 
ism sometimes brought against Cremonini, but which, if at all 
well-founded, seems rather to rest on external evidence. Cre- 
monini, according to Buhle, refutes the Averroistic notion of 
an universal human intelligence. Gabriel Naud6, both in his 
letters, and in the records of his conversation called Naud»- 
ana, speaks with great admiration of Cremonini.' He had 
himself passed some years at Padua, and was at that time a 
disciple of the Aristotelian school in physics, which he aban- 
doned after his intimacy with Gassendi. 

8. Meantime the auUiority of Aristotle, great in name and 
OppoiMnta respected in the schools, began to lose more and more 
or Aristotle, of its influence over speculative minds. Cesalpin, 
an Aristotelian by profession, had gone wide in some points 
from his master. But others waged an open war as philoso- 
phical reformers. Francis Patrizzi, in his Discus- 
siones Periimteticse (1571 and 1581), appealed to 

prejudice with the arms of calumny, raking up the most un- 
warranted aspersions against the private life of Aristotle, 
to prepare the way for assailing his philosophy; a warfare 
not the less unworthy that it is often successful In the case 
of Patrizzi, it was otherwise : his book was little read ; and 
his own notions of philosophy, borrowed from the later Plato- 
nists, and that rubble of spurious writers who had misled 
Ficinus and Picus of Mirandola, dressed up by Patrizzi 
with a fantastic terminology, had little chance of subverting 

> Buhle, U, 625. Bmcker (It. 222) 1*- rather a loof tccorat both oT the watm 

BMota th»t he had oerer seen thb book, and of the book. Md. «od p. 800. 
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80 well-establiBhed and acute a system as that of Aristo- 
Ue.i 

9. Bernard Telesio, a native of Cosenza, had greater suc- 
cess, and attained a more celebrated name. T^e sjitomof 
first two books of his treatise, De Natura Rerum TWesio. 
juxta Propria Principia, appeared at Rome in 1565 ; the 
rest was published in 1586. These contain an h3rpothesis 
more intelligible than that of Patrizzi, and less destitute of a 
certain apparent correspondence with the phenomena of na- 
ture. Two active incorporeal principles, heat and cold, con- 
tend with perpetual opposition for the dominion over a third, 
which is passive matter. Of these three, all nature consists. 
The region of pure heat is m the heavens, in the sun and 
stars, where it is united with the most subtle matter ; that of 
cold in the centre of the earth, where matter is most con- 
densed ; all between is their battle-field, in which they contin- 
ually struggle, and alternately conquer. These principles are 
not only active, but intelligent, so far at least as to perceive 
their own acts and mutual impressions. Heat is the cause of 
motion : cold is by nature immovable, and tends to keep all 
things in repose.* 

10. Telesio has been generally supposed to have borrowed 
this theory from that of Parmenides, in which the antagonist 
principles of heat and cold had been employed in a similar 
manner. Buhle denies the identity of the two systems, and 
considers that of Telesio as more nearly allied to the Aristo- 
telian, except in substituting heat and cold for the more 
abstract notions of form and privation. Heat and cold, it 
might rather perhaps be said, seem to be merely ill-chosen 
names for the hypothetical causes of motion and rest; and 
the real laws of nature, with respect to both of these, were as 
little discoverable in the Telesian as in the more established 
theory. Yet its author perceived that the one possessed an 
expansive, the other a condensing power ; and his principles 
of heat and cold bear a partial analogy to repulsion and 
attraction, the antagonist forces which modem philosophy em- 
ploys. Lord Bacon was sufficiently struck with the system 
of Telesio to illustrate it in a separate fragment of the Instan- 
ratio Magna, though sensible of its inadequacy to solve the 
mysteries of nature ; and a man of eccentric genius, Campa- 

1 Buhle, U. 548; Bracker, iv. 422. 

* Brucker, Iv. 449 ; Bnhle, U. 663 ; Ginguini, tU. 501. 
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Delia, to whom we shall come hereafler, adopted it as the 
basis of his own wilder speculations. Telesio seems to have 
ascribed a sort of intelligence to plants, which his last-men- 
tioned disciple carried to a strange excess of paradox. 

11. The name of Telesio is perhaps hardly so well known 
Joniaoo at present as that of Jordano Bruno. It was far 
*™°"- otherwise formerly; and we do not find that the 
philosophy of this singular and unfortunate man attracted 
much fiirther notice than to cost him his life. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether the Inquisition at Rome did not 
rather attend to his former profession of Protestantism and 
invectives against the church, than to the latent atheism it 
pretended to detect in his writings, which are at least as 
innocent as those of Cesalpin. The self-conceit of Bruno, 
his contemptuous language al)out Aristotle and his followers, 
the paradoxical strain, the obscurity and confusion in many 
places of his writings, we may add his poverty and frequent 
change of place, had rendered him of little estimation in the 
eyes of the world. But, in the last century, the fate of Bruno 
excited some degree of interest about his opinions. Whether 
his hypotheses were truly atheistical became the subject of 
controversy: his works, by which it should have been decided, 
were so scarce that few could speak with knowledge of their 
contents; and Brucker, who inclines to think there was no 
sufficient ground for the imputation, admits that he had only 
seen one of Bruno's minor treatises. The later German 
philosophers, however, have paid more attention to these 
obscure books, from a similarity which they sometimes found 
in Bruno's theories to their own. Buhle lias devoted above 
a hundred pages to this subject.^ The Italian treatises have 
within a few years been reprinted in Germany, and it is not 
uncommon in modem books to find an eulogy on the philo- 
sopher of Nola. I have not made myself acquainted with his 
Latin writings, except through the means of Buhle, who has 
taken a great deal of pains to explain them. The three 

principal Italian treatises are entitled, La Cena de 
5Jj£r"*° li Ceneri; Delia Causa, Principio, ed Uno; and Dell* 

Infinito Universo. Each of these is in five dialc^es. 
Onft dm u Xhc Cena de li Ceneri contains a physical theory of 

the world, in which the author makes some show 

^ > Vol. H. p. aoA-TSQ. 
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of geometrical diagrams, but deyiates 6o often into rliapeo- 
dies of vanity and nonsense, that it is dlfficalt to pronounce 
whether he had much knowledge of the science. (>)pemici]8y 
to whose theory of the terrestrial motion Bruno entirely 
adheres, he praises as superior to any former astronomer ; but 
intimates that he did not go far beyond vulgar prejudices, 
being more of a mathematician than a philosopher. The 
gravity of bodies he treats as a most absurd hypothesis ; all 
natural motion, as he fancies, being circular. Yet he seems 
to have had some dim glimpse of what is meant by the com- 
position of motions, asserting that the earth has umr simple 
motions, out of which one is compounded.^ 

12. The second, and much more important treatise, Delia 
Causa, Principio, ed Uno, professes to reveal the t^^i^ n.^^ 
metaphysical philosophy of Bruno, a system which, Prfndpio, 
at least in pretext, brought him to the stake at Rome, ^^^^ 
and the purport of which has been the theme of much contro- 
versy. The extreme scarcity of his writings has, no doubt, 
contributed to this variety of judgment ; but though his style, 
strictly speaking, is not obscure, and he seems by no means 
inclined to conceal his meaning, I am not able to reserve irith 
certainty the problem that Brucker and those whom he quotes 
have discussed.* Yet the system of Bruno, so far as I midef^ 
stand it from what I have read of his writings, and from 
Buhle's analysis of them, may be said to contain a sort of 
double pantheism. The world is animated by an omnipresent 
intelligent soul, the first cause of every form that matter can 
assume, but not of matter itself. This soul of the universe is 
the only physical agent, the interior artist that works in the 
vast whole, that calls out the plant from the seed and matures 
the fruit, that lives in all things, though they may not seem to 
live, and in fact do not, when unorganized, live separately 
considered, though they all partake of the universal life, and 
in their component parts may be rendered living. A table as 
a table, a coat as a coat, are not alive ; but, inasmuch as they 
derive their substance from nature, they are composed or 
living particles.^ There is nothing so small or so unimportant, 

1 Dial. T. p. 120 (1880). Theee dia- * Thm Bnhle, or ftl kMft bii WtmOk 

logues were written, or purport to haTe trmnelatofr; but tiie orifliMl voidi an 

been written, in Eni^nd. He extols dillBrent. "Dleo dnnqiM ebe la tavola 

Ldceeter, WaMni^ham, and eepeolaUy Sid- oome taTola noo h aainiata, nh la veito, 
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but that a portion of spirit dwells in it ; and this spiritual 
substance requires but a proper subject to become a plant or 
an animal. Forms particular are in constant change ; but the 
first form, being the source of all others, as well as the first 
matter, are eternal The soul of the world is the constituent 
principle of the universe and of all its parts. And thus we 
have an intrinsic, eternal, self-subsistent principle of form,'fiGur 
better than that which the sophists feigned, whose substances 
are compounded and corruptible, and, therefore, nothing else 
than accidentfi.^ Forms in particular are the accidents of 
matter, and we should make a divinity of matter like some 
Arabian peripatetics, if we did not recur to the living fountain 
of form, — the eternal soul of the world. The fii-st matter is 
neither corporeal nor sensible ; it Ls eternal and unchangeable, 
the fruitful mother of forms and their grave. Form and 
matter, says Bruno, pursuing this fanciful analogy, may be 
compared to male and female. Form never errs, is never 
imperfect, but through its conjunction with matter ; it might 
adopt the words of the father of the human race : ^ MuQer 
quam mihi dedisti (la materia, la quale mi hai dato consorte), 
me decepit (lei e cagione d* ogni mio peccato)." The specu- 
lations of Bruno now become more and more subtle, and he 
admits that our understandings cannot grasp what he pretends 
to demonstrate, — the identity of a simply active and simply 

hanno in u la maUria e la forma, 81* I«tto anirenwl*, ch* k U prima • prinei- 

pnr COM quaato ploeola a mlnim» •! Tog- pUl ftcolU dell* anima cM mondo, la 

lla, ha In w parte di f lutanxa f pirituale. qual h forma unirenale di quaUo 

la qaato, w trora il aoggutto di«p<Mto^ n L' Intelletto uolTeraal* k v Intfana pU 

■leod* ad emer planta, ad easer animate^ real* e propria &cnlU. • part* poteiudala 

a rioeTe membri de qual A TogUaoorpo, dell' anima del mondo. Queeto h ano 

eba eomniMmente ti diee animato; per medesimo oh* empie 11 tntto, lUomlna 1* 

ehA ipirto ti trora In tutta la coaa, a non unlrarM, e Indrism la natura 4 produrr* 

A mlxilmo corpuscolo. cha non oontana la sua tpcde, eoma ai oonTiene, a ood ha 

eotal ponione in ie, cha non inaniml.** — riipatto i la prodoikma di coaa natoimU, 

p. 241. Bnhla Mamj not to hare undar- come il notttro intelletto k la consroa pro- 

•tood the words in Italica, which certain- dozione di iipecie noionali. . . . Qoasto h 

ly are not remarkably plain, and to hare nomioato da FUtonid &bbro del mondo." 

•ubatitnted what he thought might pas —p. 235. 

for meaning. ** Dunqua abbiamo nn prindplo Inirin- 
The recant theorlea of aquiroeal gene- eeoo fonnale atemo a niMifltanta, Ineom- 
rntion, held by eoma philasophers^ mora parabilmanta migliore di quaUo, cha han 
on the Continent th.-ui in Bngland, ac- flnto li aophiftL, che Ten«no drca gl' ac- 
cording to which all matter, or at least eidenti, ignorant! de la sastaa» da la 
all matter susceptible of organiatlon by coae, a cha Tengnno a ponere Ie snataaaa 
Ita elements, may become organised and eorrottibUi, percha quelio chiamano mas- 
liTing under peculiar circumstances, seem simamente, primuav nte e prineipalmente 
not Tery dtwlmilar to this system of snstansa, che risulta da la oomp ' 
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passive principle ; but the question reallj is, whether we can 
see any meaning in his propositions. 

13. We have said that the system of Bruno seems to 
involve a double pantheism. The first is of a simple Puith«ian 
kind, the hylozoism, which has been exhibited in o^^™™*- 
the preceding paragraph : it excludes a creative deity, in the 
strict sense of creation, but, leaving an active provident intel- 
ligence, cannot be reckoned by any means chargeable with 
positive atheism. But to this soul of the world Bruno appears 
not to have ascribed the name of divinity.^ The first form 
and. the first matter, and all the forms generated by the two, 
make, in his theory, but one being, the infinite unchangeable 
universe, in which is every thing, both in power and in act, 
and which, being all things collectively, is no one thing sepa- 
rately : it is form and not form, matter and not matter, soul 
and not soul. He expands this mysterious language much 
farther, resolving the whole nature of the Deity into an 
abstract, barren, all-embracing unity.' 



1 " Son tre sorti dMnteUetto ; U diTino, 
eh* h tutto ; qaesto moadano, che fli tutto ; 
fi^ al^ particulari, che si fanno tutte. 
... £ Tera causa efflciente (1^ inteUetto 
mondano) non tanto estrinraca, come anco 
intrinaeca di tutte coee natural!. ... Mi 
pur, che detrahano 4 lu divina bonU e 4 1' 
ecoellenza di questo grande aninmle e si- 
mulacro del primo principio quelli, che 
non Togliano intendere, ne afttrmare, il 
mondo con 11 suoi membri essere anima- 
to." — p. 239. 

' " £S dnnque V unirerso uno, Infinito, 
immobile. Uno dico h la possibility asso- 
luta, uno r atto, un i Li forma o anima, una 
la materia o corpo, una la cosa, uno lo ente, 
nno il massimo e ottimo, U quale non deve 
posser essere compreao, e pcrd inAnibile e 
interminabile, e per tanto infinito e intcr- 
minato, e per couMguenza immobile. Ques- 
to non si muove localmente ; per chh non 
ha coea fuor di s^, ove si trasporte, atteso 
chi sia il tutto. Non si genera ; per ch6 
non h altro esftere, che lui poMa dcsiderare 
oaspett&re, atteso che abbia tutto lo 
essere. Non si corrompo; per chi non i 
altra com, in cui si cangi, atteso che lui 
lia ogai cosa. Non pu6 sminuire o cres- 
oere, attef«o ch' k infinito, a cui come non 
si pu6 aggiungere, cosi ^ d.t cui non si pu6 
Bottrarre, per ci6 che lo infinito non ha 
parti proporzionali. Nnn ^ altorabile in 
altra dispaoixione, per ch^ nou ha estemo, 
da cui patisca, e per cui venga in qualche 
afferione. Oltre ch^ per comprender tutte 
contrarietadi nell' esser suo, in uuitk e 
oonrenienia, e uessuna incllnasione posser 
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aTere ad altro e noro ess e re, o pnr ad altro 
e altro modo d' essere, non pud esser sog- 
getto di mutaxione secundo qnaUtX alcana. 
nk pud arer contrario o (UTeiM, che V 
alteri. per ch6 in lui 6 ogni coda concorde. 
Non i materia, per chi non h flgontOL nA 
flgurabilo nou 6 terminato, n^ terminamle. 
Non h forma, per ehh non infonna, ok 
flgura altro, atteso che k tutto, h masslmo. 
^ uno, h uniTcrso. Non h misurabile, n* 
misura. Non si comprendn ; per ehk non 
h moggior di s^. Non si h compraeo ; per 
chi non h minor dU se. Non si aggnagUa ; 
per chd non k altro e altro, ma uno • 
medesimo. Essendo medesimo ed uno, non 
ha esjsere ed ftHsore; et per chi non ha 
essere ed eitsere, non ha parti e p-irti ; e 
per ci6 che non ha parte e parte, non 6 
compoflto. Questo k tennine di sorte. ehh 
non e termine ; i talmente fbmut, che non 
i forma; e talraente matoria, chh non h 
materia; k tulmente anim.v ch^ non h 
anima ; per chd e il tutto indiflrerentemente, 
e per6 * uno, 1' unirerso * uno." — p. 280. 
^' Ecco, come non h pos^bile, ma necea- 
sario, che V ottimo, massimo ineomprsn- 
sibile h tutto, k par tutto, k in tutto, per 
ch6 come shnplice ed indlTisible pa6 esaar 
tutto, esser per tutto, essere in tutto. B 
cosi non h stato ranamente detto, ehe 
GioTe empie tutte le coee, ioablta tutte to 
parti dell' univerv), i oentro di dd, ehe ha 
r attere uno in tutto, e per cui uno e tutto. 
II quale, essendo tutte le cose, e compren- 
dendo tutto V essere in se, Tlene a fkr, ehe 
ogni cosa sia in ogni cosa. Ma rai direste, 
per ehh dunqiie le ooae d oanjlaoo, la ma 
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1 4. ThcM bold theories of Jordano Brono are cbiellj ( 
BruiMi's taincd in tlie tn^atisfi Delia Causa, Prindpioi, ed Unoc 
ottirr In another, entitled Dell' Infinite UniTcno e Moodi, 

wrtUngii. ^.i,j^.|^ lij^e tinj fonner, is written in dialogae, he 
fiMU*rtH tlic infinity of the universe, and the plurality of worldft. 
That tlic ritiirs arc suns, shining by their own light; that each 
hiis itM ivA'olving planets, now become the familiar creed of 
cliildrcn, — wore then among the enormous paradoxes and 
nipitnl f)frcnce» of Hruno. His strong assertion of the Goper^ 
nii'un theory was, doubtless, not quite so singular; yet this had 
but frw |)n)H4'lytes in the sixteenth century. His other writ- 
ings, ot* all whi<;h Huhle lias furnished us with an account, are 
nunu^HHis ; Home of them relate to the art of Raymond Lollj, 
wliidi Hnnio professed to esteem very highly; and in these 
UHienionieal trc^atises he introduced much of his own tlieoreti- 
eul pltiloHophy. Others are more exclusively metaphysical, 
and dertign(?d to make his leading principles, as to unity, 
number, and form, more intelligible to the common reader. 
Thvy ai-e full, according to what we find in Brucker and 
liuhlti, of Htnuige and nonsensical propositions, such as men, 
unabh? to miUHter their own crude fancies on subjects above 
their n>iu*h, are wont to put forth. None, however, of lua 
pHMluetions hiu^ been more often mentioned than the Spaodo 
(hdhi HeHtia Trionfante, alleged by some to be full of his 
atheJHtieal impieties, while others have taken it for a mere 
Hiitin; on the Itonmn Church. This diversity was very natural 
in thoso who wn)te of a book they had never seen. It now 
apiH'arM that tiiis famous work is a general moral satire in an 
allegoriral form, with little that could excite attention, and 
less tliat could give such offence as to provoke the anthor^a 



torU pM-tlroliini il ft>rm ad altre finrne? Ch* atto, mimirm e eooto non c 

wi rlfi|Miiiilo, rhe non h mutaiioiM, che Quel Tigor, mole e namero, ehe t 

r«rr« KUm 9imn>, ina altro modo di euere. Oltre ognl inferior, meno • «aiM~ 

K 4iiit*U *• U lUni'ivnia tra V unlTeno e le (Ifoco error, tempo aTaro, ria f 

ctwm dvW uiilvpTMo ; per rh« nuUo com- Sorda Inrklia, tU rabMa, inkino mIo. 

pn<ii(lr tut Ut r i^iwern e tiitU ukmU dl fUMerp ; Cnido cor, emplo ingefoo, utiano ardlre, 

di <|iiM>t« rljuiriin% ha tuttn V ertnere, ma Non banteranno a fiinni 1* aria bruna, 

noit tiittl 1 inrHli dl rMM>n>.*' — p. 283. Non ml porrum' avantl Kroechi U^talo. 

Tttr rolliiwliiK Minnet bv Bruno h char- Non fiuran mal, eh' II buo bal Sol noa 

ftrtrri^tir of hlx mvNtlral IniniclnRtion : but mire.*' 

we iiiUHt not ronfiiuud the iiernoniflcation If I hare quoted too much from JoidaDO 

of an abntrart dim with thvlim : — Bruno, it may be exca«ed bj the gmt 

" Cnuw, l*rinrlpio, ed Uno ivmpitemo, rarity of hli worka, which hM been the 

Onde 1' euer. L» vita, 11 moto pende, eauM that some late writen have not ft&l- 

K a lunico, a larK»< * profondo Hi etende ly seen the character of hlf ■peeafaUkme 

QiuuiUi di <llre in rW, term e«l infrmo : > Gin^^u^n^, vol. rii.. haa g!f< 

Ctm Miii«o, rou rw4(ii>n, con m4>nt« lytU of tlte Spaecio della F '"^^ 
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15. Upon the whole, we may probablj place Bruno in this 
province of speculative philosophj, though not high, 
jet above Cesalpin, or anj of the school of Averroes. 
He has fallen into great errors ; but they seem to Jj^j^ 
have perceived no truth. His doctrine was not ori- 
ginal: it came from the Eleatic philosophers, from Plotinus 
and the Neo-Platonists,^ and in some measure from Plato 
himself; and it is ultimately, beyond doubt, of Oriental origin. 
What seems most his own, and I must speak very doubtfully 
as to this, is the syncretism of the tenet of a pervading spirit, 
an Anima Mundi, which in itself is an imperfect theism, with 
the more pernicious hypothesis of an universal Monad, to 
which every distinct attribute, except unity, was to be denied. 
Yet it is just to observe, that, in one passage already quoted in 
a note, Bruno expressly says, ^Tliere are three kinds of 
intelligence : the divine, which is every thing ; the mondane, 
which does every thing; and the particular intelligences^ 
which are all made by the second." The inconceivableness 
of ascribing intelligence to Bruno's universe, and yet thus 
distinguishing it as he does from the mundane intelligence, 
may not perhaps be a sufficient reason for denying him a 
place among theistic philosophers. But it must be confessed, 
that the general tone of these dialogues conveys no other 
impression than that of a pantheism, in which every vestige 
of a supreme intelligence, beyond his soul of the world, is 
effaced.* 

16. The system, if so it may be called, of Bruno was 
essentially dogmatic, reducing the most subtle and soepttei 
incomprehensible mysteries into positive aphorisms thacnyor 
of science. Sanchez, a Portuguese physician, set- ^*~**^ 
tied as a public instructor at Toulouse, took a different course : 
the preface of his treatise, Quod Nihil Scitur, is dated from 

1 See a raluable aoalTsb of the philoeo- sehool ; aad his iMigiMge aboat tlie Snl 
thy of Plotinua in Degerando's UistolrB Monad Is sfanllar to that of Bnuao. Sa- 
Oomparte dee Syst^mee, ill. 857 (edit, gerando, toI. iv. p. 872. 



1823). It wiU be found that hie language * I can hardly agree with Mr. WheviO 
vith respect to the mystio supremacy of in suppodng that Jordaao Brono " pxoli»> 
unity is that of Bruno himself. Plotin, bly had a considerable siiare In Inoodik* 



howcTer, was not only theistie, but In- dng the new optnkns (of Ooperaleat) Into 
tensely reUglous, and, if he had come a England. "—Hist, of IndaetiTe Sdenwi, 



century later, would, instead of a heathen I. 966. Very Ibw in England ■earn to hmm 

philosopher, haTe been one of the first embraced tbeee opinlona: aod Umm* who 

names among the saints of the church, did so, like Wti^t and QUbert, wm bmb 

It is probable that his influence, as it Is, who had somenraat better tmtmm than ti» 

has not been small in modelling the mystic ip$e dixit of a wandetlog ItaUaa. 
theology. Seotus Brigena was of the same 
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that city in 1576 ; but no edition is known to have existed 
before 1«581.^ This work is a mere tissue of sceptical falla- 
cies, propounded, however, with a confident tone not unusual 
in that class of sophists. He begins abruptly with these 
words : " Nee unum hoc sdo, me nihil scire, conjector tamen 
nee me nee alios. Hssc mihi vexiUum propositio sit, haec 
sequenda venit, Nihil Scitur. Hanc si probare sciToro, merito 
concludam nihil sciri ; si nescivero, hoc ipso melius ; id enim 
asscrebam." A good deal more follows in the same sophistical 
style of cavillation. '^ Hoc unum semper maxime ab aliquo 
expetivi, quod modo facio, ut vere diceret an aliquid perfecte 
scire! ; nusquam tamen inveni, praeterquam in sapiente illo 
proboque viro Socnite (licet et Pyrrhonii, Academici et Scep- 
tici vocati, cum Favorino id etiam assererent) quod hoc unum 
sdebat quod nihil sciret. Quo solo dicto mihi doctissimus 
indicatur ; quanquam nee adhuc omnino mihi explerit mentem ; 
cum et illud unum, sicut alia, ignoraret" ' 

17. Sanchez puts a few things well ; but his scepticism, as 
we perceive, is extravagant. After descanting on Montaigne's 
favorite topic, the various manners and opinions of mankind, 
he says, ^ Non finem fieuieremus si omnes omnium mores re- 
censere vellemus. An tu his eandem rationem, quam nobis, 
omnino putes ? Mihi non verisimile videtur. Nihil tamen 
ambo scimus. Negabis forsan tales aliquos esse homines. 
Non oontendam ; sic ab aliis accepi." ' Yet, notwithstanding 
his sweeping denunciation of all science in the boldest tone 
of Pyrrhonism, Sanchez comes at length to admit the possi- 
bility of a limited or probable knowledge of truth ; and, as 
might perhaps be expected, conceives that he had himself 
attained it " There are two modes," he observes, " of dis- 
covering truth, by neither of which do men learn the real 
nature of things, but yet obtain some kind of insight into 
them. These are experiment and reason, neither being suffi- 
cient alone ; but experiments, however well conducted, do not 
show us the nature of things, and reason can only conjecture 
them. Hence there can be no such thing as perfect science ; 
and books have been employed to eke out the deficiencies of 
our own experience : but their confusion, prolixity, multitude, 

> Bracker, ir. 641, with this fhet beftm ezMpt Uut of Botterdam in 1640: and % 

hif erw, stmngely ■wwrta Sancbw lo hav* nonmt abo that the book eoolain* aar 

bwn Dorn in 15>t2. BnhleaodOoadneoi^y thine reniarkabl«. 
him without hesitation. Antonio is Igno- * T>. 10. 
nnt or any mhtkm ot Qaod Nihil Sdtur, > 1'. SO. 
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and want of trustworthiness, prevent this resource from being 
of much value ; nor b life long enough for so much study. 
Besides, this perfect knowledge requires a perfect recipient 
of it, and a right disposition of the subject of knowledge ; 
which two I have never seen. Reader, if you have met with 
them, ^Tite me word." He concludes this treatise by promis- 
ing another, " in which we shall explain the method of know- 
ing truth, as far as human weakness will peimit ; '' and, as 
his self-complacency rises above his affected scepticbm, adds, 
^ 'MlYii in animo est firmam et facilem quantum possim scien- 
tiam fundare." 

18. This treatise of Sanchez bears witness to a deep sense 
of the imperfections of the received systems in science and 
reasoning, and to a restless longing for truth, which strikes 
us in other writers of this latter period of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Lord Bacon, I believe, has never alluded to Sanchez ; 
and such paradoxical scepticism was likely to disgust his 
strong mind: yet we may sometimes discern signs of a 
Baconian spirit in the attacks of our Spanish philosopher 
on the syllogistic logic, ajB being built on abstract and not 
significant terms, and in his clear perception of the difference 
between a knowledge of words and one of things. 

19. What Sanchez promised, and Bacon gave, a new 
method of reasoning, by which truth might be better Logic of 
determined than through the common dialectics, had Aoondo. 
been partially attempted already by Aconcio, mentioned in 
the last chapter as one of those highly-gifled Italians who 
fled for religion to a Protestant country. Without openly 
assailing the authority of Aristotle, he endeavored to frame 
a new discipline of the faculties for the discovery of truth. 
Ilis treatise, De Methodo, sive Recta Investigandarum Tra- 
dendarumque Scicntianim Ratione, was published at Basle in 
1558, and was several times reprinted ; till later works, those 
especially of Bacon and Des Cartes, caused it to be forgotten. 
Aconcio defines logic, the right method of thinking and teach- 
ing, recta cctntemplandi docendique ratio. Of the importance 
of method, or right order in prosecuting our inquiries, he 
thinks so highly, that, if tliirty years were to be destined to 
intellectual labor, he would allot two-thirds of the time to 
acquiring dexterity in this art ; which seems to imply that 
he did not consider it very easy. To know any thing, he 
tells us, is to know what it is, or what are its causes and effects. 
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All men have the germs of knowledge latent in them, as to 
matters cognizable by human faculties ; it is the business of 
logic to excite and develop them : '* Notiones illas seu scintillas 
sub cinere latentes detegere apteque ad res obscuras illustran- 
das applicare." * 

20. Aconcio next gives rules at length for constructing 
definitions, by attending to the genus and differentia. These 
rules are good, and might very properly find a place in a 
book of logic ; but, whether they contain much that would vain- 
ly be sought in other writers, we do not determine. He comes 
afterwards to the methods of distributing a subject. The 
analytic method is by all means to be preferred for the inves- 
tigation of truth, and, contrary to what Gralen and others have 
advised, even for communicating it to others ; since a man 
can learn tliat of which he is ignorant, only by means of what 
is better known, whether he does this himself, or with help of 
a teacher: the only process being, a nottoribus ad minus 
nota. In this little treatise of Aconcio, there seem to be 
the elements of a sounder philosophy and a more steady 
direction of the mind to discover the reality of things than 
belonged to the logic of the age, whetlier as taught by the 
Aristotelians or by Ramus. It has not, however, been 
quoted by Lord Bacon, nor are we sure that he has profited 
by it. 

21. A more celebrated work than this by Aconcio is one 

by the distinguished scholar, Marius Nizolius, — De 
STprin-"* V«ris Principiis et Vera Ratione Philosophandi 
'hu*°'h ^"^'^ Pseudo-Philosophos. (Parma, 1553.) It 
p oxopbj. Q^^^ however, what reputation it possesses to Leib- 
nitz, who reprinted it in 1670, with a very able preface, one 
of his first contributions to philosophy. The treatise itself^ 
he sayB, was almost strangled in the birth ; and certainly the 
invectives of Nizolius against the logic and metaphysics of 
Aristotle could have had little chance of success in a country 
like Italy, wliere that authority was more undoubted and 
durable than in any other. The aim of Nizolius was to set up 
the best authors of Greece and Rome and the study of philo- 
logy against the scholastic terminology. But it must be 
owned, that this polite literature was not sufficient for tlie 
discovery of truth ; nor does the book keep up to the promii«e 

* p. 80. 
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of its title, though, by endeavoring to eradicate barbarous 
sophistry, he may be said to have labored in the interests 
of real philosophy. The preface of Leibnitz animadverts on 
what appeared to him some metaphysical errors of Nizolius, 
especially an excess of nominalism, which tended to under- 
mine the foundations of certainty, and liis presumptuous scorn 
of Aristotle.^ His own object was rather to recommend the 
treatise as a model of philosophical language without barba- 
rism, than to bestow much praise on its philosophy. Brucker 
has spoken of it rather slightingly, and Buhle with much 
contempt. I am not prepared, by a sufficient study of its 
contents, to pass any judgment ; but Buhle's censure has 
appeared to me somewhat unfair. Dugald Stewart, who was 
not acquainted with what the latter has said, thinks Nizolius 
deserving of more commendation than Brud^cr has assigned 
to him.* He argues against all dialectics, and therefore 
differs from Ramus ; concluding with two propositions as the 
result of his whole book : That as many logicians and meta- 
physicians as are any where found, so many capital enemies 
of truth will then and there exist ; and that, so long as Aris- 
totle shall be supreme in the logic and metaphysics of the 
schools, so long will error and barbarism reign over the mind. 
There is nothing very deep or pointed in this summary of his 
reasoning. 

> Niaoliufl maintained that nnivenal miniculo propositirmnm non ab indactione, 

term« were only particulars, — coUectivi Bed ratione uniTersali pmdentium ; nam 

sumpta. Leibnitz replies that they are 8\ cssent et adminicula ab inductione, in- 

particulars, — distributive, sumpta ; as, dig«rent novis adroiniculis, nee habere- 

** OnmLs homo est animal " means that tur certitude luoralis iu infinitum. Sed 

every one man is an animal ; not thiit the certitude moraU.^ . ab inductione spenri 

genus man, taken collectively, is an ani- plane non potest, additis quibuscunque 

mal. -'Nee rero Nixolii error hie lens adminiculiH, et propoeitionembanc, totiun 

est; habet enim magnum aliquid iu re- m^igi*; es.-4e sua p.%rte, sola Indu(^one nun- 

ee»u. Nam si universalia nihil aliud quam perfecte scicmus. A(ox enim pro 

sunt quam sing^larium collectiooes, ae- dibit, qui negabit ob peculiarem quondam 

quitur, sclentiam nullam haberi per de- rationem in alib nondnm tentao.^ veram 

moDstrationem, quod et infra colUgit esfie, quemadmodum ex fkcto seimaB Ore- 

Nixoiiui*. sed coUectionem singularium gorium a Sancto Vinoentio negaase totimi 

MQ inductionem. Sed ea ratione prorsus esse majus sua parte, in angulia saltern 

evertuntur scientiae, ac Sceptic! vicere. contactus, alios in infinite; et Thomam 

Nam nnnquam constitui possunt ea ratio- Hobbos (at quem yiruml) coepisse dubl- 

ne propositiones perfecte universales, quia tare de propoeitione ilia geometries a Py- 

inductione nunquam certus es, omnia in- tbogora demonstrata, et hecatombn sacri- 

dividue a te tentata esse ; sed semper ficio digna habita : quod ego non sine 

Intra banc propositionem subsistes : omnia stupore legi." This extract is not very 

ilia quse expertus sum sunt talia ; cum much to the purpose of the text, but it 

Tero non possit esse ulla ratio universalis, may please some of those who take an in- 

Kemper manebit possibile innumera qiue terest in such speculations, 

to non iis expertus esse diversa. Hinc jam * Dissertation on Progreas of Philoeophy , 

patet induetinnem per sc nihil producerc, p. 88. 
De oertltudinem quidem moralem, sine ad- 
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22. The Margai'lta Antoniana, bj Gomez PereirBy pob- 
lurguit^ lislied at Medina del Campo in 1554, has been 
rf*^^ chiefly remembered as the ground of one of the 

many charges against Des Cartes for appropriating 
unacknowledged opiiuons of his predecessors. The bode is 
exceedingly scarce, wliich has been sti-angcly ascribed to the 
eflTorts of Des Cartes to suppress it," There is, however, a 
copy of the original edition in the British Museum, and it haa 
been reprinted in Spain. It was an unhappy theft, if theft it 
were; for wlmt Pereira maintained was precisely the most 
untenable proposition of the great French philosopher, — the 
absence of sensation in brutes. Pereira argues agiunat this 
with an extraordinary disregard of common phenomena, on 
the assumption of ctirtain maxims which cannot be tme, if 
they contradict inferences from our observation far more con- 
vincing than themselves. We find him give a eutioos reason 
for denying that we can infer the sensibility of brutes from 
their outward actions: namely, that this would prove too 
much, and lead us to believe them rational beings ; instancing 
among other stories, true or false, of apparent sagadtj, the 
dog in pursuit of a hare, who coming where two roads meet, 
if he tmces no scent on the first, takes the other without 
trial. ^ Pereira is a rejecter of Aristotelian despotism; and 
observes tliat, in matters of speculation and not of faith, no 
autliority is to be respected.' Notwittistanding this assertion 
of freedom, he seems to be wholly enchained by the meta- 
physics of the schools ; nor sliould I have thought the book 
worthy of notice, but for ite scarcity and the circumstance 
above mentioned about Des Cartes. 

23. Tliese are, as far as I know, the only works deserving 
of commemoration in the history of speculative philosophy. 
A few miglit easily be inserted from the catalogues of libra- 
ries, or from biographical collections, as well as from the 
learned lalkors of Morhof, Brucker, Tcnnemann, and Buhle. 
It is also not to be doubted, that in treatises of a different 
cliaracter, tlieological, moral, or medical, very many passages, 
worthy of remembrance for their truth, their ingenuity, or 

1 Biogr. UnlT. ; Brunet, Manuel du Li- great price. The later edition, of 1740, to 

lirnire. Bayle has a long artk-le on IV of courwcheepiT. 

Kim : hut, thou^li ho Ba>n the hook had * Fol. IB. This is eonthiiuUj told of 

tv«;n shown to him, he wanted probahly dogs; but does any eensible fportwnaa 

thM opportunity to read much of it. conflrm it bv his own ezpericnee? 1 ark 

A<*cordiiig to' Bruuct, Keveral copies hare Ibr information oolj. 

teun sold In France, some of them at no ■ Vol. 4. 
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originalitj, might be discovered, that bear upon the best me- 
thods of reasoning, the philosophy of the human mind, the 
theory of natural religion, or the general system of the mate- 
rial world. 

24. We should not, however, conclude this chapter without 
adverting to the dialectical method of Ramus, whom i^^ ^ 
we left at the middle of the century, struggling gj^^'^ 
against all the arms of orthodox logic in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The reign of Henry U. was more propitious 
to him than that of Francis. In 1551, through the patronage 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine, Ramus became royal professor of 
rhetoric and philosophy ; and his new system, which, as has 
been mentioned, comprehended much that was important in 
the art of rhetoric, began to make numerous proselytes. 
Omer Talon, known for a treatise on eloquence, was among 
the most ardent of these ; and to him we owe our most authen- 
tic account of the contest of Ramus with the Sorbonne. The 
latter were not conciliated, of course, by the success of their 
adversary ; and. Ramus having adhered to the Huguenot party 
in the civil feuds of France, it has been ascribed to the malig- 
nity of one of his philosophical opponents that he perished m 
the massacre of St Bartholomew. He had, however, already, 
by personally travelling and teaching in GermaOT, spread 
the knowledge of his system over that country. It was re- 
ceived in some of the German universities with great &vor, 
notwithstanding the influence which Melanchthon's name re- 
tained, and which had been entirely thrown into the scale 
of Aristotle. The Rainists and Anti-Ramists contended in 
books of logic through the rest of this century, as well as 
afterwards; but this was the principal period of Ramus's 
glory. In Italy he had few disciples ; but France, England, 
and still more Scotland and Grermany, were full of them. 
Andrew Melville introduced the logic (k Ramus at Glasgow. 
It was resisted for some time at St Andrew's, but ultimately 
became popular in all the Scottish universities.^ Scarce any 
eminent public school, says Brucker, can be named in which 
the Rainists were not teachers. They encountered an equally 
zealous militia under the Aristotelian standard ; while some, 
with the spirit of compromise which always takes possession 
of a few minds, though it is rarely very successful, endeavored 

> H'Crie'B lilb of MahriUe, tt. 806. 
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to unite the two methods, which in fact do not seem essentiallj 
exclusive of each other. It cannot be required of me to give 
an account of books so totally forgotten and so uninteresting 
in their subjects as these dialectical treatises on either side. 
The importance of Ramus in philosophical history is not so 
much founded on his own deserts as on the effect he produced 
in loosening the fetters of inveterate prejudice, and Uius pre- 
paring the way, like many others of his generation, for thoeo 
who were to be the restorers of genuine philosophy.* 

> Bruckor, r. 676; Bohle, U. 60L 
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CHAPTER IV. 

mSTORT OV MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND OV JURIS- 
PRUDSNCB, FROM 1660 TO 1600. 



Sect. L — On Moral Philosophy. 

Soto— Hooker— BnajB of Montaigne— Their Influence on the Public— Italian and 
RngliAh MoraUjts. 

1. It must naturally be supposed, that bj far the greater 
part of what was written on moral obligations in the sixteenth 
century will be found in the theological quarter of ancient 
libraries. The practice of auricular confession brought with 
it an entire science of casuistry, which had gradually been 
wrought into a complicated system. Many, once conspicuous 
writers in this province, belong to the present period ; but we 
shall defer the subject till we arrive at the next, when it had 
acquired a more prominent importance. 

2. The first original work of any reputation in ethical phi- 
losophy since the revival of letters, and which, being soto. De 
apparently designed in great measure for the chair ^'"n***- 
of the confessional, serves as a sort of link between the class 
of mere casuistry and the philosophical systems of morals 
which were to follow, is by Dominic Soto, a Spanish Domini- 
can, who played an eminent part in the deliberations of the 
Council of Trent, in opposition both to the Papal court and to 
the theologians of the Scotist, or, as it was then reckoned by 
its adversaries, the Semi-Pelagian school. This folio volume, 
entitled De Justitia et Jure, was first publbhed, according to 
the Biographie Universelle, at Antwerp, in 1568. It iqppears 
to be founded on the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the polar 
Htar of every true Dominican. Every question is discussed 
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with that remarkable observation of distiDctions, and that 
unremitting desire both to comprehend and to distribute a 
subject, which is displayed in many of these forgotten folios, 
and ought to inspire us with reverence for the zealous energy 
of their authors, even when we find it impossible, as must 
generally be the case, to read so much as a few pages consecu- 
tively, or when we light upon trifling and insufficient argu- 
ments in the course of our casual glances over the volume. 
3. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity might seem more properly 
to fall under the head of theology ; but, the first book 
of this work being by much the best, Hooker ought 
rather to be reckoned among those who have weighed the 
principles, and delineated the boundaries, of moral and politi- 
cal science. I liave, on another occasion,^ done full justice 
to the wisdom and eloquence of this earliest among the great 
writers of England, who, having drunk at the streams of an- 
cient philosophy, has acquired from Plato and Tully some- 
what of their redundancy and want of precision, with their 
comprehensiveness of observation and their dignity of souL 
The reasonings of Hooker, though he bore in the ensuing 
century the surname of Judicious, are not always safe or satis- 
factory, nor, perliaps, can they be reckoned wholly dear or 
cx)nsistent ; his learning, though beyond that of most English 
writers in tliat age, is necessarily uncritical ; and his funda- 
mental principle, the mutability of ecclesiastical government, 
has as little pleased those for whom he wrote as those whom 
he repelled by its means.' But he stood out at a vast height 

1 Conftitut. Hist. Engl., chap. ir. wu to Homer, that wm the mutaUU^ of 

* [The phnae, ** fundamentiU principle," poeitiTe laws to Hooker ; a leading idfla, 

may appear too stronK to thoee who hare which gave its peculiar fbrm to his work, 

not paid much attention to the subject, and through which liis ultimate end, the 

eepedallr when a man of so much ability defence of the eccleeiastlcal constitution 

as the last editor of the ErclesiMtical of hi5 country, was to be effected. It may 

Polity has labor<^ to persuade his readers bo inquired of those who tliink othsrwise, 

that Hooker maintain«Hl the dlrine right why the flnt book of the Boclealastioal 

of episcopal goTeniment. By a funda- Polity was written at all ? Was it merslj 

montal principle, T mean a l««iding theo- to dlitplay his reasoning or eloqnenoe upon 

rem which determines the character of a a BuV)ect fiur more apofrtaining to pliiioso- 

book, and gives it its typical form, as dis- phy than to theology ! Surely this would 

tinguished from others which may hare hare been idle ostentation, especiall? in 

the dume main objvct in view. Thus, to the very outset of his work. But tkone 

take a T«>r>' different instance, the main who r^ad it ran hanily fiiil to peroeire th.%t 

n)^t nf Homer was to celebrate the prow- it b the brnad basis of what is to follow in 

ess of the (}m?ks in Uie war of Troy : but tlie second aiid third b<K>k5 : that in laying 

the mode in which lie presented this, the down the distinotion betwoen natural and 

tyfrfcal character of the Iliad, was ttie portitire law. nnd a<Bnning the fonni'r 

iUustration of one memorable portion of alone to be immutable, be prepArm the 

that contest, the quarrel of Acfdlles with way fnr denvlng the main poidtloti of his 

Agamemnon. What the wrath ot AciiiUes Puritan antsgonista, that all things con- 
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above his predecessors and contemporaries in the English 
Church, and was perha})s the first of our writers who had 
any considerable acquaintance with the philosophers of 
Greece, not merely displayed in quotation, of which others 
may have sometimes set an example, but in a spirit of reflec- 
tion and comprehensiveness which the study of antiquity 
alone could liave infused. The absence of minute ramifica- 
tions of argument, in which the schoolmen loved to spread 
out, distinguLshes Hooker from the writers who had been 
trained in those arid dialectics, such as Soto or Suarez ; but, 
as I have hinted, considering the depth and difficulty of several 
questions that he deals with in the first book of the Polity, 
we might wish for a little less of the expanded palm of rheto- 
ric, and somewhat of more dialectical precision in the reason- 
ing.^ 



tabled in Scripture are of perpetnal obliga- 
tion. It is his doctrine, that, where God 
has not declared a poeitiTe command to be 
perpetnal, it may be dispenmd with by 
uwfkil human authority ; and, in the third 
book, he in express words asserts this 
of ecclesiastical goTemment. Whether he 
is right or no, we do not liere inquire : 
but those who prel^ an honest arowal of 
truth to that small party interest which 
iH nerred by counting all names as on our 
side, cannot feel any hesitation about his 
oploion on t'ois point. I repeat, ttiat it 
may be called hin fundamental principle. 

I do not, however, deny that in the 
seventh book of the Eccieida^tical Polity, 
written several years after the former, 
then) are signs that Hooker had in some 
defnree abandoned the broHd principle of 
indiflferency ; and that he occasionally 
seems to contend for eplMropal govern- 
ment as always best, thoufi^h not always 
indispensable. Whether this were owiiig 
to tlie natural effects of controversy, in 
rendering the mind tenacious <>f every 
point it has to maintain, or ratlicr to the 
bolder course of defience which Sara via and 
Bancroft had latterly taught the advocates 
of the church to take. I do not determine. 
But, even in this book, we shall not And 
that he ever asserts in terms the perpetu- 
al obligation of episcopacy : nor does he, 
T believe, so much as allude to what is 
commonly called theapostoiical succession, 
or transmi;(sioa of spiritual power from 
one bishop to another: a qucKtion wholly 
distinct from that of mere ecclesiastical 
government, though perpetually con- 
founded with it. — 1842.] 

I It has been shown with irresistible 
proof by the last editor of Hooker, that 
the sixth book of the Ecclesiastical Polity 



has been lost : that which we read as such 
being, with the exception of a few para- 
graphs at the beginning, altogether a dif- 
ferent production, though bearing marks 
of the same author. This is proved, not 
only by its want of relation to the general 
ol^t of the work, and to the sulijeot 
announced in the title of this very book, 
but by the remarkable feet that a aeries or 
obeervations, by two ftiends of Hooker, on 
the sixth Ixwk are extant, and published 
in the last edition, which were obviously 
designed for a totally different treatiM 
from that which has always passed for the 
sixth book of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 
This can only be explained by tlie con- 
fusion in which Hooker's manuscripts 
were left at liis death, and upon which 
suspicions of interpolation have been 
founded. Such suspicions are not reason- 
able ; and, notwithstanding the exaggerat- 
e<l language wliich has sometimes been 
used, I think it very questionable whether 
any more perfect manuscript was ever in 
existence. The reasoning in the seventh 
and eighth books appears as elaborate, the 
proofs as full, the grammatical structure 
tu* perfect, as in the earlier books ; and the 
absence of those passages of eloquence, 
which we occasionally find in the former, 
cannot nffbrd even a presmnption that the 
latter were designed to be written over 
again. The eighth book is manifestly in- 
complete, wanting some discussions which 
the author had announced ; but this 
seems rather advene to the hypothesis of 
a more elaborate cop v. The more pro- 
bable inference is, that Hooker was inter- 
rupted by death before he had oomplet«<l 
his plan. Tt is possible also that the ooq- 
clu(*ion of the eighth bonk has been lost 
like the sixtii. All Uie stories on thU sub- 
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4. IliKiker. like mivt great moral writen both of antiquity 
Hb umwt *"*^ *^^* nicKiem age:% rests his positions on one solid 
of naturmi Uasis, the etomal obligation of natural law. A small 
niimbiT luid lieen inclined to maintain an arbitrary 
pi>wer of the lX*iiy, even over the fundamental principles of 
T\^\\x and wrong : but the sounder theologians seem to have 
liold, tliat, however the will of God may be the proper source 
of luond oblig:ition in mankind, concerning which they were 
not more agreeil then than they have been since, it was impos- 
sible for him to deviate from his immutable rectitude and 
holiness. 'Fliey were unanimous also in asserting the capacity 
of the human faculties to discern right from wrong, little 
n»g«nling what they deemed the prejmlices or errors that had 
misled many naiions and more or less influenced the majority 
of mankind. 

T). But there had never U^en wanting those who, struck 
Doubtitfrit by the diversity of moral judgments and behavior 
bj otbrrt. mm^,|jr nicu, and es^Kvially under circumstances of 
climate, manners, or religion, different from our own, had 
found it luinl lo |H*iveive how reason could be an unerring 
arbiter, when thei\' was so much discrepancy in what she 
professtnl to have detennined. The relations of travellers, 
continually pressing n)Km the notice of Europe in the six- 
tiH'nth ci'utury, and |HTha|X!i nither more exaggerated than at 
pn»sent, in describing l>arl>:irous tribes, afforded continual 
uliinent to tlie su>picion. It w:is at least evident, without 
any thing that ixnild be calKxl unreasonable scepticism, that 
tiiese diversities ought to In? well exphuned and sifted before 
we acquicMvd in the pleassuu conviction that we alone could 
Ik* in the right. 

f». The K'iSiiys of Montaigne, the first eilition of which- 
F-wavjiof apiH'ared at IVirdeaux in I08O,* make in several re- 
Mouuigne. jn^^vts an e|>och in literature, less on account of their 
real im|K)rtanct». or the novel trutlis they contain, than of 
their influence ujkmi the taste and the opinions of Europe. 
Tliey are the first pnn^ocatio ati populum^ the first appeal from 
tiie porch and the academy to the liaunts of busy and of idle 
men, the first l)ook that taught the unlearned reader to 

jwt in the I jfi» of Honker by Walton, who « Thl» Midon conUinn onlj tii» flwt 

iwriufi to h»>e h#«i • niin Always loo and •rconJ t»n-.>kr» of th* Boax*: the thinl 

riv-luU»ui» of HiHHtlott*. •!* un«tW«rtor.v wa* published in Utal of Pari*, l."»88. 
tt> any one who ex.^ti* ivtil pnwf 
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observe and reflect for himself on questions of moral philo- 
sophy. In an age when every topic of this nature was treated 
systematically, and in a didactic form, he broke out without 
connection of chapters, with all the digressions that levity 
and garrulous egotism could suggest, with a very delightful, 
but at that time most unusual, rapidity of transition from seri- 
ousness to gayety. It would be to anticipate much of what 
will demand attention in the ensuing century, were we to 
mention here the conspicuous writers who, more or less 
directly, and with more or less of close imitation, may be 
classed in the school of Montaigne : it embraces, in fact, a 
large proportion of French and English literature, and espe- 
cially of that which has borrowed his title of Essays. 'No 
prose writer of the sixteenth century has been so generaQy 
read, nor probably has given so much delight. Whatever 
may be our estimate of Montaigne as a philosopher, a name 
which he was far from arrogating, there will be but one opin- 
ion of the felicity and brightness of his genius. 

7. It is a striking proof of these qualities, that, in reading 
his Essays, we can hardly help believing him to liave Thdr eb»- 
struck out all his thoughts by a spontaneous effort of «»««*■«»«■• 
his mind, and to have fallen afterwards upon his quotations 
and examples by happy accident. I have little doubt but 
that the process was different ; and that, either by dint €/t 
memory, though he absolutely cUsdaims the possessing a good 
one, or by the usual method of commonplacing, he had made 
his reading instrumental to excite his own ingenious and 
fearless understanding. His extent of learning was by no 
means great for that age, but the whole of it was brought to 
bear on his object ; and it is a proof of Montaigne's indepen- 
dence of mind, that, while a vast mass of erudiUon was tiie 
only regular passport to fame, he read no authors but such 
as were most fitted to his own habits of thinking. Hence he 
displajTS an unity, a self-existence, which we seldom find so 
complete in other writers. His quotations, though they per- 
haps make more than one-half of his Essays, seem parts of 
himself, and are like limbs of his own mind, which could not 
be separated without laceration. But over all is spread a 
charm of a fascinating simplicity, and an apparent abandon- 
ment of the whole man to the easy inspiration of genius, 
combined with a good nature, though rather too epicurean, 
and destitute of moral energy, which, for that very reason, 
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made him a favorite with men of similar dispodtioiifl^ for 
whom courts and cami)s, and country mansions, were the 
proj:)€r soil. 

8. Montaigne is superior to any of the ancients in liveli- 
ness, in that careless and rapid style where one thought 
springs naturally, but not consecutively, from another, bj 
ajialogical i-ather than deductive connection; so that, white 
the reader seems to be following a train of arguments, he is 
imiK;n-ei)til>ly huiried to a distance by some contingent asso- 
ciation. This niiiy l>e observed in half his Essays, the titles 
of which often give us little insight into their general scope. 
Thus the ajK>logy for Riiymond de Sebonde is soon forgotten 
in the long defencre of moral Pyrrhonism, which occu|)ies the 
twelfth chapter of the second book. lie sometimes makes a 
show of coming biu-k from his excursions ; but he has gcne- 
ndly exhausted himself l>efore he does so. This is what men 
love to pnu'tise (not advantageously for their severer studies) 
in their own thoughts ; tliey love to follow the casual associa- 
tions that lead them through pleasant labyrinths, — as one, 
riding along the high road, is glad to deviate a little into the 
woocls, though it may sometimes happen that he will lose his 
way, and find himself far remote from his inn. And such is 
the conversational style of lively and eloquent old men. We 
converse with Montaigne, or rather hear him talk; it is 
almost im(>ossible to read his Essays without thinking that he 
speaks to us ; we see his cheerful brow, his sparkling eye, his 
negligi^nt but gentlemanly demeanor ; we picture him in his 
ann-chair, with his few books round the room, and Plutarch 
on the table. 

9. The independence of his mind produces great part of 
the chann of his writing : it redeems his vanity, without which 
it could not luive been so fully displayed, or, perhaps, so 
powerfully felt. In an ago of literary ser\'itude, when every 
province into which reflection could wander was occupied 
by some despot, — when, to say nothing of theology, men 
found Aristotle or ITlpian or Hippocrates, at every turn- 
ing, to di<'tate their roail, it was gratifying to fall in company 
with a simple g(Mitleman, who, with much more reading than 
^nei'ally belonged to his class, liad the spirit to ask a reason 
for every rule. 

10. Montaigne ha«* borrowed much, besides his quotations, 
from the few ancient authors whom he loved to study. In 
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one passage he even says that his book is wholly compiled 
from Plutarch and Seneca ; but this b evidently intended to 
throw the critics off their scent. << I purposely conceal the 
authors from whom I borrow," he says in another place, ^ to 
check the presumption of those who are apt to censure what 
they find in a modem. I am content that they should lash 
Seneca and Plutarch through my sides." ^ These were his 
two favorite authors ; and, in order to judge of the originality 
of Montaigne in any passage, it may often be necessary to 
have a considerable acquaintance with their works. ^ When 
I write," he says, <' I care not to have books about me ; but I 
can hardly be without a Plutarch." ' He knew little Oreek ; 
but most editions at that time had a Latin translation : he 
needed not for Plutarch to go beyond his own language^ 
Cicero he did not much admire, except the epistles to Atticus. 
He esteemed the modems very slightly in comparison with 
antiquity, though praising Guicciardini and Philip de Ck>- 
mines. Dugald Stewart observes, that Montaigne cannot be 
suspected of affectation, and therefore must himself have 
believed what he says of the badness <^ his memory ; forget- 
ting, as he tells us, the names of the commonest things, and 
even of those he constantly saw. But his vanity led him to 
talk perpetually of himself; and, as often happens to vain 
men, he would rather talk of his own failings than of any 
foreign subject He could not have had a very defective 
memory so far as it had been exercised, though he might fidl 
into the common mistake of confounding his inattention to 
ordinary objects with weakness of the faculty. 

11. Montaigne seldom defines or discriminates; his mind 
had great quickness, but little subtilty : his carelessness and 
impatience of labor rendered his views practically one-sided ; 
for, though he was sufiiciently free from prejudice to place 
the objects of consideration in different lights, he wanted the 
power, or did not use the diligence, to make that comparative 
appreciation of facts which is necessary to distinguish the 
truth. He appears to most advantage in matters requiring 
good sense and calm observation, as in the education of chil- 
dren. The twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth chapters of the 
first book, which relate to this subject, are among the best in 
the collection. His excellent temper made him an enemy 

»L.U.e.82. >L.B.e.]lOi 
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to the harshness and tyranny so frequent at that time in the 
management of chihlren, as his clear understanding did to the 
])edaiitic methods of overloading and misdirecting their facul- 
ties. It required some courage to argue against the gram- 
marians who had almost monopolized the admiration of the 
world. Of these men Montaigne observes, tliat, though they 
have strong memories, their judgment is usujdly very shal- 
low ; making only an exception for Tumebus, who, though in 
liis opinion the greatest scholar that had existed for a thou- 
sand years, had nothing of the pedant about him but his 
dress. In all the remarks of Montaigne on human cliaracter 
and manners, we find a liveliness, simplicity, and truth. 
Tliey are such as his ordinary opportunities of observation or 
his reading suggested ; and, though several writera have given 
proofs of deeper reflection or more watchful discernment, few 
are so well calculated to fall in with the apprehension of the 
general reader. 

12. The scepticism of Montaigne, concerning which so 
much has been said, is not displayed in religion, for he was a 
steady Catholic, though his faith seems to liave been rather 
that of ac(iuiesc*ence tlian conviction ; nor in such subtilties of 
metaphysicid Pyrrhonism as we find in Sanchez, which had 
no attraction for his careless nature. But he liad read much 
of Sextus Empiricus, and might perliaps have derived some- 
thing fix>m his favorite Plutarch. lie had also been forcibly 
struck by the recent narratives of travellers, wliich he some- 
times received with a credulity as to evidence not rarely 
combined with theoretical scepticism, and which is too much 
the fault of his age to bring censure on an individual. It was 
then assumed that all travellers were trustworthy, and, still 
more, tliat none of the Greek and Roman authors have 
recorded falsehoods. Hence he was at a loss to discover a 
general rule of moral law, as an implanted instinct, or neces- 
sary deduction of common reason, in the varying usages and 
opinions of mankind. But his scepticism was less extra- 
vagant and unreasonable at that time than it would be now. 
Things then really doubtful have been proved ; and positions, 
entrenched by authority which he dared not to scruple, have 
been overthrown : * Truth, in retiring from her outposts, has 
become more unassailable in her citadel. 

1 Montaiicne'fl M^ptlritqn ww rin^htlj ex- weight in diitcrediting tho#c fupentitloiu. 
erelM.>d on witchrmft and other iiii|ti>miitu- Svo 1. iU. o. 11. 
r»l htoiiefl ; and h« had probably noine 
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13. It may be deemed a symptom of wanting a thorough 
love of truth, when a man overrates, as much as when he 
overlooks, the difficulties he deals with. Montaigne is per- 
haps not exempt from this failing. Though sincere and candid 
in his general temper, he is sometimes more ambitious of set- 
ting forth his own ingenuity than desirous to come to the 
bottom of his subject Hence he is apt to run into the fallacy 
common to this class of writers, and which La Mothe le 
Vayer employed much more, — that of confounding the varia- 
tions of the customs of mankind in things morally indifferent, 
with those which affect the principles of duty ; and hence the 
serious writers on philosophy in the next age, Pascal, Amauld, 
Malebranche, animadvert with much severity on Montaigne. 
They considered him, not perhaps unjustly, as an enemy to 
the candid and honest investigation of truth, both by his scep- 
tical bias and by the great indifference of his temperament ; 
scarcely acknowledging, so much as was due, the service he 
had done by chasing away the servile pedantry of the schools, 
and preparing the road for closer reasoners than himself. But 
the very tone of their censures is sufficient to prove the vast 
influence he had exerted over the world. 

14. Montaigne is the earliest classical writer in the French 
language, the first whom a gentleman is ashamed not to have 
read. So long as an unaffected style and an appearance of 
the utmost simplicity and good nature sluUl charm, so long 
as the lovers of desultory and cheerful conversation shall be 
more numerous than those who prefer a lecture or a sermon, 
so long as reading is sought by the many as an amusement in 
idleness, or a resource in pain, so long will Montaigne be 
among the favorite authors of mankind. I know not whether 
the greatest blemish of his Essays has much impeded their 
popularity : they led the way to the indecency too charac- 
teristic of French literature, but in no writer on serious topics, 
except Bayle, more habitual than in Montaigne. It may be 
ol)served, that a larger portion of this quality distinguishes 
the third book, published after he had attained a reputation, 
than the two former. It is also more overspread by egotism ; 
and it is not agreeable to perceive that the two leading faults 
of his disposition became more unrestrained and absorbing as 
he advanced in life. 

15. The Italians have a few moral treatises of this period, 
but chiefly scarce and little read. The Instituzioni Moral! 
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of Alexander Piccolomini ; the InstituzicHii di Tutta la Vita 
Writers on ^^^^^' Uoino Nato Nobile e in cittA Libera, by the 
morals in game author ; the Latin treatise of Mazzoni de Tri- 
^^^' plici Vita, which, though we mention it here as partly 
ethical, seems to be ratlier an attempt to give a general sur- 
vey of all science, — are among the least oWure, though they 
have never been of much reputation in Europe.* But a more 
ct*lebrated work, relating indeed to a minor department of 
ethics, the rules of polite and decorous behavior, is the 
Galateo of Ca^^a, Bishop of Benevento, and an elegant writer 
of considerable reputation. This little treatb^e is not only 
a<*counted 8ui)enor in style to most Italian prose, but serves to 
illustrate the manners of society in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Some of the improjOTCties which he censures aro 
such as we should hardly have expected to find in Italy, and 
almost remind us of a strange but graphic poem of one 
Dedekind, on the manners of Germany in the sixteenth 
century, called Grobianus. But his own precepts in other 
places, though hardly striking us as novel, are more refined, 
and relate to the essential principles of social intercourse, 
rather than to its conventional forms." Casa wrote also a 
little book on the duties to be observed between friends of 
unequal ranks. The inferior, he advises, should never per- 
mit himself to jest upon his patron ; but, if he is himself stung 
by any unpleasing wit or sharp word, ought to receive it with 
a smiling countenance, and to answer so as to conceal his re- 
sentment. It is probable that this art was understood in an 
Italian palace without the help of books. 

IG. There was never a gc»nenition in England which, for 
worhlly prudence and wise obser>-ation of mankind, 
° * stood higher than the subjects of Elizal)eth. Rich 

in men of strong mind, that age had given them a discipline 
unknown to ourselves ; the strictness of the Tudor govern- 
ment, the suspicious temi>er of the queen, the spirit not only of 
intolerance, but of inquisitiveness as to religious dissent, the 
uncertainties of the future, produced a caution nither foreign 
to the English character, accompanied by a closer attention to 

1 For tbcM booki*, k>« Tiniboi'chl, C<tr- invtanccs than hl« Inntitudonl MonH In 

nianl, an<l Ciinji^irw. Nirnoii, vol. xxiil., 1575. 

olwHrm* of Piccoliiuiiiil, th:it he* wua tho ' Tana inTfifchs atcninut the punctUlout 

flrvt who cuiplincd ttip Italiin lan^ai^' in aiid troubU'^miiic c«n>inonH4, Intmdurvd, 

moral philiVi>phv. Tlii« muMt, however, an he iiu|tp<jr<'9<, from Sptdn, makiof; dii»- 

be tnken Ter> Htrirtly ; for, in a gcnrml HIU'tiun^ iu tin* ukmIo of aJdrw»ing dif- 

WDM of the wonl, we have wvn (>arik>r feivnt rauka of noUUty. 
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the workings of other men's minds, and their exterior signs. 
This, for similar reasons, had long distinguished the Italians ; 
but it is chiefly displayed perhaps in their political writings. 
We find it, in a larger and more pliilosophical sense, near the 
end of Elizabeth's reign, when our literature made its first 
strong shoot, prompting the short condensed reflections of 
Burleigh and Raleigh, or saturating with moral observation 
the mighty soul of Shakspeare. 

17. The first in time, and we may justly say the first in 
excellence, of English writings on moral prudence, Baoon'i 
are the Essays of Bacon. But these as we now ^S"»y»- 
read them, though not very bulky, are greatly enlarged since 
their first publication in 1597. They then were but ten in 
number, — entitled, 1. Of Studies; 2. Of Discourse; 3. Of 
Ceremonies and Respects; 4. Of Followers and Friends; 
5. Of Suitors ; 6. Of Expense ; 7. Of Regunent of Health ; 
8. Of Honor and Reputation; 9. Of Faction; 10. Of Nego- 
tiating. And even these few have been expanded in later 
editions to nearly double their extent The rest were added 
chiefly in 1612, and the whole were enlarged in 1625. The 
pith indeed of these ten Essays will be found in the edition 
of 1597 ; the additions being merely to explain, correct, or 
illustrate. But, as a much greater number were incorporated 
with them in the next century, we shall say no more of 
Bacon's Essays for the present. 



Sect. H. — On Political Philosophy. 

Freedom of Writing on QoTemment at this Time — Its GaoMS — Hottoman — Langaet 
—La Boetie — Ducluman — Po> net — Roae — Mariana — The JeeoitB— Botero and 
Paruta — Bodin — Analysis of liis Bepublic 

18.- The present period, especially after 1570, is far more 
fruitful than the preceding in the annals of political jjumberof 
science. It produced several works both of tempo- pouticai 
rary and permanent importance. Before we come to 
Bodin, who is its most conspicuous ornament, it may be fit 
to mention some less considerable books, which, though 
belonging pai'tly to the temporary class, have in several 
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instances survived the occasion which drew them forth, and 
indicate a state of public opinion not unworthy of notice. 

19. A constant progress towards absolute monarchy, 8ome- 
Opprenrion ^*™^^ Silent, at other times attended with violence, 
ofRorem- had bccu observablc in the principal kingdoms of 
"**°'^ Europe for the last hundred years. This had been 
brought about by various circumstances which belong to 
civil history ; but, among others, by a more skilful manage- 
ment, and a more systematic attention to the maxims of state- 
craft, which had sometimes assumed a sort of scientific form, 
as in The Prince of ]Machiavel, but were more frequently 
inculcated in current rules familiar to the counsellors of kings. 
The consequence had been not only many flagrant instances 
of violated public right, but in some countries, especially 
France, an habitual contempt for every moral as well as 
])olitical restraint on the ruler's will. But oppression is 
alwajTS felt to be such, and the breach of known laws can- 
not be borne without resentment, though it may without 
And spirit resbtaiice ; nor were there wanting several causes 
generated that tended to generate a spirit of indignation 

^ ^ against the predominant despotism. Independent 
of those of a political nature, which varied according to 
the circumstances of kingdoms, there were three that be- 
longed to the sixteenth century as a learned and reflecting 
age, which, if they did not all exercise a great influence over 
the multitude, were sufficient to affect the complexion of 
literature, and to indicate a somewhat novel state of opinion 
in the public mind. 

20. I. From the Greek and Roman poets, orators, or his- 
DcriTod torians, the scholar denved the principles, not only 
from cuasie of cqual justicc, but of cqual privileges : he learned 

*'**^* to reverence free republics, to abhor tyranny, to 
sympathize with a Timoleon or a Brutus. A late English 
historian, who carried to a morbid excess his jealousy of demo- 
cratic prejudices, fancied that these are |)erceptible in the 
versions of Greek authors by the learned of the sixteenth 
century, and that Xylander or Rhodomann gratified their spite 
against the sovereigns of their own time by mistranslating 
their text, in order to throw o<lium on Philip or Alexander. 
This is probably unfounded ; but it may still be true that men, 
who had imbibed notions, perhaps as indefinite tus exaggerated, 
of the blessings of freedom in ancient Rome and Greece, 
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would draw no advantageous contrast with the palpable out- 
rages of arbitrary power before their eyes. We have seen, 
fifly years before, a striking proof of almost mutinous indig- 
nation in the Adages of P^rasraus ; and I have little doubt 
that further evidence of it might be gleaned from the letters 
and writings of the learned. 

21. n. In proportion as the antiquities of the existing 
European monarchies came to be studied, it could Ynan their 
not but appear that the royal authority had out- own and the 
grown many limitations that primitive usage or ^®'^**' 
established law had imposed upon it ; and the farther back 
these researches extended, the more they seemed, according to 
some inquirers, to favor a popular theory of constitutional 
polity. III. Neither of these considerations, which affected 
only the patient scholar, struck so powerfully on the public 
mind as the free spirit engendered by the Reformation, and 
especially the Judaizing turn of the early Protestants, those 
at least of the Calviuistic school, which sought for precedents 
and models in the Old Testament, and delighted to recount 
how the tribes of Israel had fallen away from Rehoboam, how 
the Maccabees liad repelled the Syrian, how Eglon had been 
smitten by the dagger of Ehud. For many years the Pro- 
testants of France had made choice of the sword, when their 
alternative was the stake ; and amidst defeat, treachery, and 
massacre, sustained an unequal combat with extraordinary 
heroism, and a constancy that only a persuasion of acting 
according to conscience could impart. That persuasion it was 
the business of their ministers and scholars to encourage by 
argument Each of these three principles of liberty was 
asserted by means of the press in the short period between 
1570 and 1580. 

22. First in order of publication is the Franco-Gallia of 
Francis Hottoman, one of the mont eminent lawyers pranco- 
of that age. This is chiefly a collection of passages o*iu* of 
from the early French historians, to prove the share ^ '*'"*«»• 
of the people in government, and especially their right of 
electing the kings of the first two races. No one in such 
inquiries would now have recourse to the Franco-Gallia, 
which has certainly the defect of great partiality, and an 
unwarrantable extension of the author's hypothesis. But 
it is also true that Hottoman revealed some facts, as to the 
ancient monarchy of France, which neither the later histo- 
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rians, flatterers of the court, nor the lawyers cf the parliament 
of Pari-f, against whom he is prone to inveigh, had suffered to 
transpire. 

23. An anonymous treatise, Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, 
TindJctoof Auctore Stephano Junio Bruto Celta, 1579, com- 
^^*«^'- moiily ascribed to Hubert Languet, the friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, breatlies the stem spirit of Judaical Hugueno- 
tism.^ Kings, that lay waste the church of God, and support 
idolatry ; kings, that trample upon their subjects' privileges, 
may lie deposed by the states of their kingdom, who indeed 
are bound in duty to do so, though it is not lawful for private 
men to take up arms without authority. As kings derive their 
pre-eminence from the will of the people, they may be con- 
sidered as feudally vassals of their subjects, so fJEir that they 
may forfeit their crown by felony against them. Though 
Languet speaks honorably of ancient t^Tannicides, it seems 
&s if he could not mean to justify assassination, since he re- 
fuses the right of resistance to private men. 

24. Ilottoman and Languet were both Protestants, and, 
contr'Un the latter especially, may have been greatly influ- 
of Boetie. ^nccj \^j the perilous fortunes of their religion. A 
short treatise, however, came out in 1578, written probably 
near thirty years before, by Stei)hen de la Boetie, best known 
to posterity by the ardent praises of his friend Montaigne, 
and an a<lherent to the church. This is called Jje Contr*Un, 
ou Discours de la Servitude Volontaire. It well deserves its 
title, loused by the flagitious tyranny of many contemporary 
nilers, and few were worse than Henry II., under whose reign 
it was probably written. La Roetie pours forth the vehement 
indignation of a youthful heart, full of the love of virtue and 
of the brilliant illusions which a superficial knowle<lge of an- 
cient history creates, against the voluntary abjectness of man- 
kind, who submit as slaves to one no wiser, no braver, no 
stronger than any of themselves. " lie who so plays the 
miwter over you has but two eyes, has but two hands, lias but 
one Ixxly, has notliing more than the least among the vast num- 
ber who dwell in our cities ; nothing has he better than you, 
save the advantage that you give him, that he may ruin 
you. Whence has he so many eyes to watch you, but that you 

1 [lie ri^rr ha* » di ww rt a tton prhitM at PlewLi Mmtimt wrote the VUkUcUb eontrm 
the oiiJ of Ui« Kii^liith tramiUtion of Tyraiino!*. Rut the mi^Jorltj hftTe con- 
Bajk-'ii WetknukTj, to pn>re that Du tinaed to ascribe it to Languet. — 1863.J 
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give them to him ? How has he so many hands to strike you, 
but that he employs your own ? How does he come by the feet 
which trample on your cities, but by your means ? How can 
he have any jjower over you, but what you give him ? How 
could he venture to persecute you, if he had not an understand- 
ing with yourselves ? What harm could he do you, if you were 
not receivers of the robber that plunders you, accomplices of 
the murderer who kills you, and traitors to your own selves ? 
You, you sow the fruits of the earth, that he may waste them; 
you furnish your houses that he may pillage them ; you rear 
your daughters, that they may glut liis wantonness, and your 
sons, that he may lead tliem at the best to his wars, or that 
he may send them to execution, or make them the instru- 
ments of his concupiscence, the ministers of his revenge. You 
exhaust your bodies with labor, that he may revel in luxury, 
or wallow in base and vile pleasures ; you weaken yourselves, 
that he may become more strong, and better able to hold 
you in check. And yet from so many indignities, that the 
beasts themselves, could they be conscious of them, would not 
endure, you may deliver yourselves, if you but make an effort, 
not to deliver yourselves, but to show the will to do it. Once 
resolve to be no longer slaves, and you are already free. I do 
not say that you should assail him, or shake his seat ; merely 
support him no longer, and you will see, that like a great 
Colossus, whose basis has been removed from beneath him, ho 
w^ill fall by liis own weight, and break to pieces." * 

25. These bui-sts of a noble patriotism, which no one who 
is in the Iciist familiar with the history of that period will 
think inexcusable, are much unlike what we generally ex- 
pect from the Fi*cnch writers. La Boetie, in fact, is almost 
a single instance of a thoroughly republican character till 
nearly the period of the Revolution. Montaigne, the staunch- 
est supporter of church and state, excuses his friend, "the 
greatest man, in my opinion, of our age," assuring us that he 
was always a loyal subject, though, if he had been permitted 
his own choice, " he would rather have been bom at Venice 
than at Sarlat" La Boetie died young, in L56I ; and his 
Discourse was written some years before : he might have lived 
to perceive how much more easy it is to inveigh against the 
abuses of government than to bring about any thing better by 
rebellion. 

1 Le Contr'Uu of La Boetie is published at the end of some editloDi of MontaIgM 
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26. The tLree great soarces of a free «pirit in politics, admi- 
BochiLxaa, ra^*'^"^ '>J aiitiquitv. zeal for reUjsrion. and peRuaaoo 
i*t Jure of i->itive rijrht- which seiaraieiv had animated La 
****^' Boetie, Laniaiet, and Hottoman« united their streams 
to prrjduce, in another count 17. the treatise of Geoi^ Bo- 
clianan (De Jure Regni apud Scotf*?). a scholar, a Protest- 
ant, and the subject of a very limited monarchy. ^This is a 
dialogue elegantly 'written, and designed, first, to show the 
origin of royal government from popular election ; tbeiu the 
right of putting tjTannical kings to death, according to Scrip- 
ture, and the cfinflitional allegiance due to the crown of Scot- 
land, as proved by the coronation oath, which implies that it 
is received in trust from the people. The following is a 
gjiecimen of Buchanan's reasoning, which goes very material- 
ly farther than Languet had presumed to do : *^Is there, 
then," says one of the interlocutors, •* a mutual compact be- 
tween tlic' king and the people? M- Thtis it seems. — B. 
Does not he who first violates the compact, and does any thing 
against his own stipulations, break his agreement? M. He 
does. — B. If, then, the bond which attached the king to the 
people w bn>ken, all rights he derived from the agreement are 
forfeited ? M. They are forfeitecL — B. And he who was 
mutually lx)und Ix'comes as free as before the agreement ? 
M. He ha*< the same rights and the same freedom as he had 
before. — B. But if a king should do things tending to the 
dLs:*olution of human swiety, for the preservation of which he 
has Ixjcn made, what name should we give him? 31. We 
should call him a tyrant. — B. But a tyrant not only possesses 
no just authority over liis people, but is their enemy? M. 
He is surely their enemy. — B. Is there not a just cause of 
war agjiinst an enemy who has inflicted heavy and intolerable 
injuries ujKjn us ? 31. There is. — B. Wliat is the nature of 
a war agiiinst the enemy of all mankind, that is, against a 
tyrant ? M. None can l>e more just. — B. Ls it not lawful in 
a war justly commenced, not only for the whole people, but 
for any single i)erson, to kill an enemy ? M. It must be con- 
f(;sse<l. — B. What, then, shall we say of a tyrant, a public 
enemy, with whom all good men are in eternal warfare? may 
not any one of all mankind inflict on him ever}' penalty of 
war? M. I observ-e that all nations have lK*en of that opinion ; 
for Tlieba is extolled for having killed her husband, and Timo- 
leon for his l>n»tlierV and Cassius for his son's death.*'* 

' I' w. 
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27. We may include among political treatises of this class 
some published bj the Engl^h and Scottish exiles poviMt, on 
during the persecution of their religion by the two j^tique 
Marys. They are, indeed prompted by drcum- '"* 
stances, and in some instances have too much of a temporary 
character to deserve a place in literary history. I will, how- 
ever, give an account of one, more theoretical than the rest, 
and characteristic of the bold spirit of these early Protestants, 
especially as it is almost wholly unknown except by name. 
This is in the titlepage, *'A Short Treatise of Politique 
Power, and of the true obedience which subjects owe to kings 
and other civil governors, being an answer to seven questions : 
* 1. Whereof politique power groweth, wherefore it was or- 
dained, and the right use and duty of the same ? 2. Whether 
kings, princes, and other governors have an absolute power 
and auUiority over their subjects ? 3. Whether kings, princes, 
and other politique governors be subject to Gkxl's laws, or the 
positive laws of their countries ? 4. In what things, and how 
far, subjects are bound to obey their princes and governors ? 

5. Whether all the subject's goods be the emperor's or king^s 
own, and that they may lawfully take them for their own ? 

6. Whether it be lawful to depose an evil governor, and kill 
a tyrant ? 7. What confidence b to be given to prinoes and 
potentates?'" 

28. The author of this treatise was John Poynet, or Ponnet, 
as it is speUed in the last edition, Bishop of Win- itt iiiMni 
Chester under Edward VL, and who had a consider- **»«t. 
able share in the Reformation.* It was first published in 
1558, and reprinted in 1642, "to serve," says Strype, " the 
turn of those times." " This book," observes truly the same 
industrious person, " was not over favorable to princes." 
Poynet died very soon afterwards, so that we cannot deter- 
mine whether he would have thought it expedient to speak as 
fiercely under the reign that was to come. The place of pub- 
lication of the first edition I do not know, but I presume it 
was at Geneva or Frankfort It is closely and vigorously 
written ; deserving, in many parts, a high place among the 
English prose of that age, though not entirely free from the 
usual fault, — vulgar and ribaldrous invective. He deter- 
mines all ike questions stated in the titlepage on prindples 

1 Chalmen ; Stiype'* Hemcnrfadt. 
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30. " But now, to prove the latter part of this qnestioii 
ailirmatively, that it is lawiiil to kill a tTrant, there is no man 
can denj, but that the Ethnics, albeit thej had not the right 
and peHect true knowledge of Grod, were endued with the 
knowledge of the law of nature, — for it b no private law to a 
few, or certain people, but common to all, — not written in 
books, but grafted in the hearts of men ; not made bj men, 
but ordained of Grod, which we have not learned, received, or 
read, but have taken, sucked, and drawn it out of nature, 
whereunto we are not taught, but made ; not instructed, but 
seasoned ; ^ and, as St. Paul saith, < Man's conscience bearing 
witness of it,'" &c. He proceeds in a strain of some elo- 
quence (and this last passage is not ill translated from Cicero) 
to extol the ancient tyrannicides, accounting the first nobility 
to have been 'Hhose who had revenged and delivered the 
oppressed people out of the hands of their governors. Of this 
kmd of nobility was Hercules, Theseus, and such like." ' It 
must be owned the worthy bishop is a bold man in assertions 
of fact. Instances from the Old Testament, of course, foUoWy 
wherein Jezebel and Athalia are not forgotten, for the sake of 
our bloody queen. 

81. If too much space has been allowed to so obscure a pro- 
duction, it must be excused on account of the illus- tim taMte 
tration it gives to our civil and ecclesiastical history, J^JJ^Jt 
though of little importance in literature. It is also dromn. 
well to exhibit an additional proof that the tenets of ■'■"^^ 
most men, however general and speculative they may appear, 
are espoused on account of the position of those who hold 
them, and the momentary consequences that they may pro- 
duce. In a few years' time, the Church of England, strong in 
the protection of that royalty which Poynet thus assailed in 
his own exile, enacted the celebrated homQy against rebellion 
which denounces every pretext of resistance to governors. It 
rarely happens, that any parties, even the best and purest, will, 
in the strife to retain or recover their ascendency, weaken 
themselves by a scrupulous examination of the reasoning or 
the testimony which is to serve their purpose. Those have 
lived and read to little advantage who have not discovered 
this. 

32. It might appear that there was some peculiar assoda- 

< Sic : the Utin in Cic. pro Mil. is iffUmti. * P. «. 
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tion between these popular theories of resistance and the 
Protestant iaith. Perhaps, in truth, thej had a 
teoete degree of natural connection ; but circumstances, 
i°***°*«*" ^^^ ^^^^ general principles, affect the opinions 
^**^***'"* of mankind. The rebellion of the League against 
Henry IIL, their determination not to acknowledge Heniy 
IV., reversed the state of parties, and displayed, in an o^ 
posite quarter, the republican notions of Languet and Bu- 
chanan as fierce and as unlimited as any Protestants had 
maintained them. Henry of Bourbon could only rely upon 
his legitimate descent, upon the indefeasible rights of inherit- 
ance. If France was to choose for herself, France demanded 
a Catholic king: aU the topics of democracy were thrown 
into that scale ; and, in fact, it is well known tliat Henry had 
no prospect wliatever of success but by means of a conver- 
sion, which, though not bearing much semblance of sincerity, 
the nation thought fit to accept. But, during that struggle of 
a few years, we find, among other writings of less moment, 
one ascribed by some to Kose, Bishop of Senlis, a strenuous 
IMirtisan of the League, which may perhaps deserve to arrest 
our attention.^ 

33. This book, De Justa ReipublicsB Christianse in Beges 
Boaeonthe Potestatc, published in loOO, must have been partly 
ttch^' written before the death of Henry IIL in the pre- 
tun i^tMien Ceding year. He begins with the origin of human 
ow-r Kings, gocictv, which hc treats with some eloquence, and on 
the principle of an election of magistrates by the community, 
tliat they might live |>eaceably, and in enjoyment of their 
po.'<s(rssion3. The different forms and limitations of govern- 
ment have spnmg from the choice of the people, except where 
they have been imposed by conquest. He exliibits many 
iru^tances of this variety : but there are two dangers, one of 
limiting too much the power of king^s and letting the populace 
change the dynasty at their pleasure ; the other, that of ascrib- 

t The author caU^ hiin.«elf Roflneas, and work nf « Frrachmui Uiui » Ibraifner ; 

not. M h^ )i«t>D iiN«rt«il. Riiihnpof Seuli«. but I bAve not paid much fttCention Co to 

Bat l*itii attribuu^ tbL* book to llainoldA unimportant a question. Jiucirr. in his 

(brather of the more celebrated Dr. John Iliftoria literaria, c. 9. duea nut cren 

K»iiioliij>), who ill Mid to hare callfti him- name Ito<*e. Bj a pju^xige in Srhelbom, 

fwlf KnxMfU:!. Th*t Biozraphie UniTerwlIe riii. 4*o. the book Mem« to liaw b«eo 

(art. Ko«e}<ayii thi« opinion has not pdned Mnnetimes a^rrihed to (Senebraid. (Uw- 

Cund: but it b* crrtaiuly fiiTOied by M. bert iKiui^'* KainoMt an the author, and 

'bier. In the Dirtionnaire dm* Anonr- mrn that it i* fiuppoxwd to have been 

niMi : an<l some fcn>unds fhr it are alUwd. printMl nt Kdinliunch : but I csnnot think 

Vnim Internal eviilence. it i«eu» »ther the tliir at ait pn^bable. — 1842. J 
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ing a sort of divinitj to kings, and taking horn the nation 
all the power of restraining them in whatever crimes they 
may oonmiit. The Scottish Calvinists are an instance of the 
first error ; the modem advocates of the house of Valois, of 
the other. The servile language of those who preach passive 
obedience has encouraged hot only the worst Roman emperors, 
but such tyrants as Henry VIIL, Edward YL, and Elizabeth 
of England. 

34. The author goes, in the second chapter, more fully into 
a refutation of this doctrine, as contrary to the practice of 
ancient nations, who always deposed tyrants ; to the principles 
of Christianity ; and to the constitution of European commu- 
nities, whose kings are admitted under an oath to keep the 
laws and to reign justly. The subject's oath of allegiance does 
not bind him, unless the king observe what is stipulated fixnn 
him ; and this right of withdrawing obedience fixHn wicked 
kings is at the bottom of all the public law of Europe. It is 
also sanctioned by the church. Still more has the nation a 
right to impose laws and limitations on kings, who have 
certainly no superiority to the law, so that they can tnuosgress 
it at pleasure. 

35. In the third chapter, he inquires who is a tyrant ; and, 
afler a long discussion, comes to tiiis result, that a tyrant is 
one who despoils his subjects of their possessions, or offends 
public decency by immond life, but, above all, who assaib the 
Christian faith, and uses his authority to render his subjects 
heretical. All these characters are found in Henry of Valois. 
He then urges in the two following chapters, that all Protes- 
tantism is worse than Paganism, inasmuch as it holds out less 
inducement to a virtuous life, but tliat Calvinism is much the 
worst form of the Protestant heresy. The Huguenots, he 
proceeds to prove, are neither parts of the French Church 
nor commonwealth. He infers, in the seventh chapter, that 
the King of Navarre, being a heretic of this description, is not 
fit to rule over Christians. The remainder of the book is 
designed to show, that every king, being schismatic or here- 
tical, may be deposed by the pope, of which he brings many 
examples ; nor has any one deserved this sentence more than 
Henry of Navarre. It has always been held lawful that an 
heretical king should be warred upon by his own subjects and 
by all Christian sovereigns; and he maintains that a real 
tyrant, who, af\er being deposed by the wiser part of his 
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HuTijcct^, attempts to preserve his power by force, may be put 
tr> death ]>y any private person. He adds that Julian was 
pn>1)ably killed by a Christian soldier, and quotes several 
fathers an<l eccloHiaHtical historians who justify and commend 
the act He concludes by exhorting the nobility and other 
ord(;rs of France, since Henry is a relapsed heretic, who is not 
to Ik; believed for any oaths he may make, to rally round 
their (Catholic king, Charles of Bourbon. 

y(5. The principles of Kose, if he were truly the author, 
\mi\i lis to rebellion and tjrannidde, belonged natu- 
HoiTrhTrin i*>^ly to tliosc wlio took up arms against Heniy HI., 
•''.rriT^ and who applauded his assassin. They were adopt- 
ed, and perhaps extended, by Boucher, a leaguer 
Htill moni furious, if i)o^sible, than Kose himself, in a book 
publislH'd in 15K9, I)e Justa Henrici HI. Abdicatione i 
J^'rancoruin Uegno. This book is written in the spirit of 
liiiiiguct, asw'rting the general right of the people to depose 
tynmts, rather than confining it to the case of heresy. The 
dcp(»Hing jMiwer of the i>ope, consequently, does not oome 
iriucli into (piestion. He was answered, as well as other 
writ(;rH of tluj same tenets, by a Scottish Catholic residing at 
Aimwrnxi Paris, AV'illiam Barcbiy, father of the more celebrat- 
iiyiiwruy. ^,^l author of the Argcnis, in a treatise De Regno 
et Rogali Potestate ml versus Buehananum, Brutura, Bou- 
rhcrurn et R<*li(|u<w Monarchomm-hos, IGOO. Barclay argues, 
on the principU's currt?nt in France, thjit the king has no 
superior in teni|)()nils ; that the i)eople are l)Ound in all cases 
to olK^y hini; that the laws owe their validity to his will. 
The settleinent of Fnince by the submission of the League 
on the one hand, and by the Kdict of Nantes on the other, 
iiatuniily put a sto[) to the discussion of questions which, 
theciretical an<l universal as they might seem, would never 
have Ihm'ii bnMi;r)it forward but through the stimulating in- 
tiuence of ininuMliate cin*unLstances. 

.*J7. But while the war was yet raging, and the fate of the 
TiM.ji'-uiu Catholic religion seemed to hang ujion its success, 
ft«i«>i>tth«M many of the Jesuits liad been strenuous advocates 
triu'i*. 4,ftlie tyninnicidal doctrine; and the strong spirit of 
party atttu^hment in tliat order renders it luinlly uncandid to 
n'ckon among its general tenets whatever was taught by its 
Mfiri.iii», most conspicuous members. The boldest and most 
^ ""»*•• ceU'bnited assertion of these maxims was by Ma- 
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nana, in a book, De Rege et Regis Institatione. The first 
edition of this remarkable book, and which is of considerable 
scarcity, was published at Toledo in 1599, dedicated to Philip 
HL, and sanctioned with more than an approbation, with a 
warm eulogy, by the censor (one of the same order, it may 
be observed), who by the king^s authority had perused Hid 
manuscript. It is, however, not such as in an absolute mon- 
archy we should expect to find countenance. Mariana, after 
inquiring what is the best form of government, and deciding 
for hereditary monarchy, but only on condition that the prince 
shall call the best citizens to his councils, and administer all 
afiairs according to the advice of a senate, comes to show the 
difierence between a king and a tyrant. His invectives against 
the latter prepare us for the sixth duster, which is entitled. 
Whether it be lawAil to overthrow a tyrant? He begins by 
a short sketch of the oppression of France under Henry lU., 
which had provoked his assassination. Whether the act of 
James Gemeut, '' the eternal glory of France, as most reckon 
him," ^ were in itself warrantable, he admits to be a contro- 
verted question, stating the arguments on both sides, but 
placing last those in fiivor of tibe murder, to which he evi- 
dently leans. All philosophers and theologians, he says, agree 
that an usurper may be put to death by any (me. But in 
the case of a lawful king, governing to the great injury of the 
commonwealth or of religion (for we ought to endure his 
vices so long as they do not reach an intolerable height), he 
thinks that the states of the realm should admonish him, and, 
on his neglect to reform his life, may take up arms, and put 
to death a prince whom they have declared to be a public 
enemy ; and any private man may do the same. He condudes, 
therefore, that it is only a question of fact who is a tyrant ; 
but not one of right, whether a tyrant may be killed. Nor 
does this maxim give a license to attempts on the lives of good 
princes ; since it can never be applied till wise and experi- 
enced men have conspired with the public voice in declaring 
the prince's tyranny. " It is a wholesome thing," he proceeds, 
*^ that sovereigns should be convinced, that if they oppress the 
state, and become intolerable by th^ir widsedness, their assas- 
sination will not only be lawM but glorious to the perpe- 

1 TheM words, atermun GoBub dteui if ftrr UtOe oOier attintkn : j«( th» 
•fe omitted in the robeeqneiit edittoni ; flnt ■Jone it in requMt. 
bni, u Ikr u I h&re compared them, there 
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Mrtrtt, •» Tluii «t f*«liuce iav:-<enzili (k>«4nt ' — p 77 
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principles that he reasons, unless we except that he c<nisidon 
impiety as one of the vices which constitute a tyrant.^ 

40. Neither of the conflicting parties in Great Britain had 
neglected the weapons of their contemporaries : the popaku 
£nglish Protestants under Mary, the Scots under ^ g * » fa> 
her unfortunate namesake, the Jesuits and Catholic 
priests under Elizabeth, appealed to the natural rights of 
men, or to those of British citizens. Poynet, Goodman, 
Knox, are of the first description ; Allen and Persons, of the 
second. Yet this was not done, by the latter at least, so 
boldly, and so much on broad principles, as it was on the Con« 
tinent ; and Persons, in his celebrated Conference, under the 
name of Doleman, tried the different and rather inconsistent 
path of hereditary right The throne of Elizabeth seemed to 
stand in need of a strongly monarchical sentiment in the na- 
tion. Yet we find, that the popular origin of goyemment, and 
the necessity of popular consent to its due exercise, are laid 
down by Hooker in the first and ei^th books of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, with a boldness not very usual 
in her reign, and, it must be owned, with a latitude of expres- 
sion that leads us forward to the most unaUoyed democracy. 
This theory of Hooker, which he endeavored in some places 
to qualify, with little success or consistency, though it excited, 
perhaps, not much attention at the time, became the basis of 
Locke's more celebrated Essay on Grovemment, and, through 
other stages, of the political creed which actuates at present, 
as a possessing spirit, the great mass of the civilized world.* 

41. The bold and sometimes passionate writers, who possi- 
bly win be thought to have detained us too long, ^f^atini 
may be contrasted with another class more cool and Mamoiw. 
prudent, who sought rather to make the most of what they 
found established in civil polity than to amend or subvert it 
The condition of France was such as to force men into think- 

1 Bftyle, art." Mikrlana," notes O.H, and prinoe ahoold co abont to raldeet tali 

I, hat exnatiated upon thU notable treo- kingdom to a t>rejgn realm, or ehaogt 

tiM, which did the Jeaoits infinite miMshief, the fimn of the oommonirealth ftom Im- 

though they took pains to diaclaim any pery to tyranny, or nogliaet the laws «- 

participation hi the doctrine. tabliahed by common consent of prfaw* 

s Bilaon, afterwards Bishop of Win- and people, to execute hla own pMmut, 

cheater, in his mflraence between Chris- in these and other cases whkh mlgiit b« 

tian Sul^tion and Unchristian Rebel- named, if the nobles and ffom m oni jote 

lion, published in 1585, aripies against together to defend their andent and ao- 

the Jesuits, that Christian sul^ts may customed liberty, regiment, and ]»«■. 

not bear anns against their princes Ihr they may not weQ be oonntad rebels.'* 

any rdigious quam»l ; but admits, " if a — p. S30. 
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ing, where nature had given them the capacity of it. In 
some of the memoirs of the age, such as those of Castelnau 
or Tavannes, we find an habitual tendency to reflect, to ob- 
serve the chain of causes, and to bring history to bear on the 
passing time. De Comines had set a precedent ; and the fash- 
ion of studying his writings and those of Machiavel conspired 
with the force of circumstances to make a thoughtful genera- 
LaNoae ^^^^' '^^^ political and military discourses of La 

Noue, being thrown into the form of dissertation, 
come more closely to our purpose than merely historical 
works. They are full of go<Kl sense, in a high moral tone, 
without pedantry or pretension ; and throw much light on the 
first period of the dvil wars. The earliest edition is referred 
by the Biographic Universelle to 1587, which I believe 
should be 1588; but the book seems to have been finished 
long before. 

42. It would carry us beyond the due proportions of tins 
lipdas. chapter, were I to seek out every book belonging to 

the class of political philosophy ; and we are yet far 
from its termination. The Politica of Justus Lipeius deserve 
little regard : they are chiefly a digest of Aristotle, Tacitus, 
and other ancient writers. Charron has incorporated or 
abridged the greater part of this work in his own. In one 
passage, Lipsius gave great and just offence to the best of the 
Protestant party, whom he was about to desert, by reoom- 
g^^^^^ mending the extirpation of heresy by fire and sword. 

A political writer of the Jesuit school was Giovanni 
Botero, whose long treatise, Ragione di Stato, 1589, while 
deserving of considerable praise for acuteness, has been ex- 
tolled by Guinguen6, who had never read it, for some merits 
it is far from possessing.^ The tolerant spirit, the maxuns of 
good faith, the enlarged philosophy, which, on the credit of a 
Piedmontese panegyrist, he ascribes to Botero, will be sought 
in vain. This Jesuit justifies the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and aU other atrocities of that age ; observing that the 
Duke of Alba made a mistake in the public execution of Horn 
and Egmont, instead of getting rid of them privately.' Con- 
servation is with him, as with Machiavel, the great end of 
government, which is to act so as neither to deserve nor per- 

> Vol. TiU. p. 210. ftMM potsibile/' This li in another ttm- 

s ** Pot«Ta contmtAnI di nbriiHinene tine by Botero, RaUiioni Univemti <fo* 
eon (Ur morte quanto A pud Hvgrvtaineuto Capitaoi liliutri. 
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mit opposition. The immediate pimishment of the leaders of 
sedition, with as much silence and secrecy as possible, is the 
best remedy where the sovereign is sufficiently powerful. In 
cases of danger, it is necessary to conquer by giving way, and 
to wait for the cooling of men's tempers, and the disunion 
that will infallibly impair their force ; least of all should he 
absent himself, like Henry III., from the scene of tumult, and 
thus give courage to the seditious, while he diminishes their 
respect for himself. 

43. Botero had thought and observed much : he is, in ex- 
tent of reading, second only to Bodin, and his views HtenmaAB 
are sometimes luminous. The most remarkable pas- on popui*. 
sage that has occurred to me is on the subject of "' 
population. No encouragement to matrimony, he observes, 
will increase the numbers of the people without providing 
also the means of subsistence, and without due care for breed- 
ing children up. If this be wanting, they either die prema- 
turely, or grow up of little service to their country.^ Why 
else, he asks, did the human race reach, three thousand years 
ago, as great a population as exists at present ? Gties begin 
with a few inhabitants, increase to a certain point, but do not 
pass it, as we see at Rome, at Naples, and in other places. 
Even if all the monks and nuns were to marry, there would 
not, he thinks, be more people in the world than there are ; 
two things being requisite for their increase, — generation and 
education (or what we should perhaps rather call rearing), 
and if the multipliciition of marriages may promote the one, 
it certainly hinders the other.'^ Botero must here have meant, 
though he does not fully express it, that the poverty attending 
upon improvident marriages is the great impediment to rear- 
ing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Paruta, in his Discorsi Politici, Venice, 1599, is 
perhaps less vigorous and acute than Botero ; yet he p^^^^^ 
may be reckoned among judicious writers on general 
politics. The first book of these discourses relates to Roman, 
the second chiefly to modern, history. His turn of thinking is 

^ " CoDck) sia com ch^ ee bene senza il soono inntili. e di poco gloTimento •!!» 

oongiungimento dell' uomo e della donna patria." — Lib. Tiii. p. 2S4. 

non si pu6 il genera umano moltiplicarsi, * Ibid. " Kicercandosi dae eoee per la 

non dimeno la moltitudine di congiungi- propa^azione de popolL la generaiioDe • 

mend non e sola causa della moltiplicaa- I'educazione, se bene la moltitiidliM da 

one ; si ricerca oltre di ciA, la cnra d'alle- matrimoi^i ajuta forte Tana, impedkot 

▼arli, e la commodiU di nuRtentarli ; nenxa perft del skuro V altro." 
la quale o muojono innanri tempo, o rie< 
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independent, and unprejudiced by the current tide of opinion; 
as when he declares against the conduct of Hannibal in invad- 
ing Italy. Paruta generally states both sides of a political 
problem very fairly, as in one of the most remarkable of his 
discourses, where he puts the famous question on the usefid* 
ness of fortified towns. His final conclusion is &yorable to 
them. He was a subject of Venice, and, afler holding con- 
siderable offices, was one of those historians employed by the 
Senate, whose writings form the series entitled Istorici Ve- 
neziani. 

45. John Bodin, author of several other less valuable 
g^j^jj^ works, acquired so distinguished a reputation by Yds 

Republic, published in French in 1577, and in Latin, 
with many additions, by himself in 1586,^ and has in &ct so 
far outstripped the political writers of his own period, that I 
shall endeavor to do justice to his memory by something like 
an analysis of this treatise, which is far more known by name 
than generally read. IVIany have borne testimony to his ex- 
traordinary reach of learning and reflection. ^ I know of no 
political writer of the same period," says Stewart, " whose 
extensive and various and dLscriminating reading appears to 
me to have contributed more to facilitate and guide the 
researches of his successors, or whose references to ancient 
learning have been more fi^quently transcribed without ac- 
knowledgment." * 

46. What is the object of political society ? Bodin begins 
Anfti «i« of ^y inquiring. The greatest good, he answers, of 
hia treatise every citizcu, which is that of the whole state. And 
iulipubi£* ^^ ^® places in the exercise of the virtues proper to 

man, and in the knowledge of things natural, human, 

1 lUs treatise, in its first edition, miide not lost on the thooghtftil minds of our 

so great an lmpr«sf4on, that, when Bodin countrymen. 

came to Kngland in the wrrice of the Dnke Grotius, who Is not Terr fkrorable to 

of Alen^on, he found it explained by lee- Bodin, though of necessitj he often quotes 

turers both in London and Cambridge, the Republic, imputes to him an Incnreet- 

but not, as has sometimes been said, in ness as to flbcts, which in some cases raises 

the pubUc schools of tlie uniTendty. This a suspicion of ill-&ith. Epist. occliii. It 

put him upon translating it into Latin would require a more dose study of Bodin 

himself, to render its (km« more European, than I hare made, to judge of the weight 

See Bayle, who has a good article on of this charge. 

Bodin. I am much incUoed to beliere. * Dissertation on Progress of Philoso- 

that the perusal of Bodin had a great phy, p. 40. Stewart, howeTer, thinki 

elliBCt in England. He is not perhaps Tery Bodin become so obscure that hs makes 

often quoted, and vet he is named with an spology for the space he has allotted to 

honor by the chief writers of the next the Republic, though not exceeding four 

age: but be fUminhed a store, both of pages. He was better known in tha s 

arguments and of examples, which were teenth century than at presaat 
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and divine. But as all have not agreed as to the chief good 
of a single man, nor whether the good of individuals he also 
that of the state, this has caused a variety of laws and cus- 
toms according to the humors and passions of rulers. This 
first chapter is in a more metaphysical tone than we usually 
find in Bodin. He proceeds in the next to the rights of 
families (Jus familiare)^ and to the distinction between a 
family and a commonwealth. A family is the right govern- 
ment of many persons under one head, as a commonwealth is 
that of many families.^ Patriarchal authority he Authority 
raises high, both marital and paternal; on each sub- ofh«dBof 
ject pouring out a vast stream of knowledge : no- 
thing that sacred and profane history, the accounts of travel- 
lers, or the Roman lawyers could supply, ever escapes the 
comprehensive researches of Bodin.^ He intimates his opin- 
ion in favor of the right of repudiation, one of the many 
proofs that he paid more regard to the Jewish than the 
Christian law,^ and vindicates the full extent of the paternal 
power in the Roman republic, deducing the decline of the 
empire from its relaxation. 

47. The patriarchal government includes the relation of 
master to servant, and leads to the question whether Domertio 
slavery should be admitted into a- well-constituted ■«^*»d«. 
commonwealth. Bodin, discussing this with many arguments 
on both sides, seems to think that the Jewish law, with its 
limitations as to time of servitude, ought to prevail ; since the 



1 "Familia est plurium sub unius ao 
«>jusdem patris fauiiliaH imperium subdito- 
mm, earumque reruin quie ipeiuB propria 
sunt, recta moderatio.'' lie has an odd 
theory, that a fiunily muat coimst of five 
periwns, in which ho seema to hare been 
indoenced by some notions of the jurists, 
that three fiunilies may constitute a repub- 
lic, and that fifteen persons are also the 
minimum of a community. 

> Cap. iii. 84. Bodin here protests 
•gainst the stipulation sometim&4 miide 
before marriage, that the wife shall not be 
in the power of the husband ; '^ agree- 
ments so contrary to diyine and human 
laws, that they cannot be endureil, nor 
are they to be obeerred even when ratified 
by oath, since no oath in such circumstan- 
ces can be binding." 

' It has often been surmL^d, that Bodin, 
though not a Jew by nativity, was such 
by confiction. This seems to be confirmed 
by hb Republic, whefoin he quotes the 
Old Testament continually and with great 



deference, but seldom or neTer the New. 
Several passages might be alleged in proof , 
but I have not noted them all down. In 
one place, lib. i. c. 6, he says, '* Paulus, 
Christiauorum sspculi sui facile princeps,'* 
wliich is at least a singular mode of ex- 
pression. In another, he states the test of 
true religion so as to exclude idl but the 
Mosaic. An unpublished work of Bodin, 
called the Ileptaplomeree, is said to exist 
in many manuscripts, both in France and 
(Germany ; In which, after debating diflbr^ 
ent religions in a series of dialogues, he 
gives the advantage to Deism or Judaism, 
— for those who have seen it seem not 
to have determined which. No one has 
thou^t it worth while to print this pro- 
duction. Jugler, Hist. Literaria, p. 1740,- 
Biogr. Univ. ; Nioeron, xvii. 264. 

A poijthumous work of Bodin, published 
in 1596, UniverssB Natune Tbeatrum, hai 
been called by some a disguised Pantheism. 
This did not appear, flrom what I laaT* 
read of it, to be the osm. 
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divine rules were not laid down for the boundaries of Pales* 
tine, but being so wise, so salutary, and of such authoritj, 
ought to be preferred above the- constitutions of men. Slar 
very, therefore, is not to be permanently established; but, 
where it already exists, it will be expedient that emancipa- 
tion should be gradual.^ 

48. These last are the rights of persons in a state of natore, 
Origin of to be regulated but not created by the law. " Be- 
wmamon- fore there was either city or citizen, or any form of 
wealths. ^ commonwealth amongst men (I make use in this 
place of KnoUes's very good translation), every master of a 
family was master in hLs own house, having power of life and 
death over his wife and children ; but after that force, vio- 
lence, ambition, covetousness, and desire of revenge, had armed 
one against another, the issues of wars and combats, giving 
victory unto the one side, made the other to become unto them 
slaves ; and, amongst them that overcame, he that was chosen 
chief and captain, under whose conduct and leading they had 
obtained the victory, kept them also in his power and com- 
mand as his faithful and obedient servants, and the other as 
his slaves. Then that full and entire liberty, by nature given 
to every man to live as himself best pleased, was altogether 
taken from the vanquished, and in the vanquishers themselves 
in some measure also diminished in regard of the conqueror ; 
for that now it concerned every man in private to yield his 
obedience unto his chief sovereign ; and he that would not 
abate any thing of his liberty, to live under the laws and com- 
mandments of another, lost all. So the words of lord and 
servant, of prince and subject, before unknown to the world, 
were first brought into use. Yea, reason, and the very light 
of nature, leadeth us to believe very force and violence to 
have given cause and beginning unto commonwealths." " 

49. Thus, therefore, the patriarchal simplicity of govem- 
Pririiegea ment was overthrown by conquest, of which Nimrod 
ofciti»n«. seems to have been the earliest instance; and now 
fathers of families, once sovereign, are become citizens. A 
citizen is a free man under the supreme government of an- 
other." Those who enjoy more privileges than others are not 
citizens more than they. '^ It is the acknowledgment of the 

» c. 6. • c. 6. 

* " Eit dTis nihil ftliad qaam liber homo, qui fumina ftlteriui potaftete obll- 
gatur." 
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sovereign by his free subject, and the protection of the sove- 
reign towards him, that makes the citizen." This is one of 
the fundamental principles, it may be observed by us in pass- 
ing, which distinguish a monarchical from a republican spirit 
in constitutional jurisprudence. Wherever mere subjection, 
or even mere nativity, is held to give a claim to citizenship, 
there is an abandonment of the republican principle. This, 
always reposing on a real or imaginary contract, distinguishes 
the nation, the successors of the first community, from alien 
settlers, and, above all, from those who are evidently of a differ- 
ent race. Length of time must, of course, ingndt many of 
foreign origin upon the native tree ; but to tlm)w open civil 
privileges at random to new-comers, is to convert a people 
into a casual aggregation of men. In a monarchy, the here- 
ditary principle maintains an unity of the commonwealth; 
which may better permit, though not entirely without dan- 
ger, an equality of privileges among all its subjects. Thus 
under Caracalla, but in a period in which we should not look 
for good precedents, the great name, as onoe it had been, of 
Homan citizen was extended, east and west, to aU the pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

50. Bodin comes next to the relation between patron and 
client, and to those alliances among states which besur Katun of 
an analogy to it. But he is careful to distinguish MTRdgB 
patronage or protection from vassalage. Even in ****^*' 
unequal alliances, the inferior is still sovereign ; and, if this 
be not reserved, the alliance must become subjection.* Sove- 
reignty, of which he treats in the following chapter, he defines 
a supreme and perpetual power, absolute and subject to no 
law.* A limited prince, except so far as the limitation is 
confined to the laws of nature, is not sovereign. A sovereign 
cannot bind his successor, nor can he be bound by his own 
laws, unless confirmed by oath ; for we must not confound the 
laws and contracts of princes : the former depend upon hb 
will, but the latter oblige his conscience. It is convenient to 
call parliaments or meetings of states-general for advice and 
consent ; but the king is not bound by them : the contrary 
notion has done much harm. Even in England, where laws 
made in parliament cannot be repealed without its consenty 
the king may reject any new one without regard to the desire 

» c. 7. 

> *^ Misiestas est fiimnu in dree ao iubditos legllraaqiie lolata polMtea.** 
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of the nation.^ And, though no taxes are imposed in Eng- 
land without consent of parliament, this is the case also in 
other countries, if necessity does not prevent the meeting of 
the states. He concludes that the English parliament may 
have a certain authority, but that the sovereignty and legisla- 
tive power are solely in the king. Whoever legislates is 
sovereign, for this power includes all other. Whether a vassal 
or tributary prince is to be called sovereign, is a question that 
leads Bodin into a great quantity of feudal law and history : 
he determines it according to his own theory.^ 

51. The second book of the Republic treats of the different 
Formfof specics of civil government. These, according to 
Korern- Bodiii, are but three ; no mixed form being possible, 
"*"* * since sovereignty or the legislative power is indi- 
visible. A democracy he defines to be a government where 
the majority of the citizens possess the sovereignty. Rome 
he holds to have been a democratic republic, in which, how- 
ever, he is not exactly right ; and he is certainly mistaken in 
his general theory, by arguing as if the separate definition of 
each of the three forms must be applicable after their oombi- 
Dwpotism J^ation.^ In his chapter on despotic monarchy, he 
And mo- again denies that governments were founded on 
°*"'*^* original contract The power of one man, in the 
origin of political society, was absolute ; and Aristotle was 
wrong in supposing a fabulous golden age, in which kings 
were cho3en by suffrage.* Despotism is distinguished from 
monarchy by the subjects being truly slaves, without a right 
over their properties ; but, as the despot may use them well, 
even this is not necessarily a tyranny.* Monarchy, on the 
other hiind, is the rule of one man according to the law of 
nature, who maintains the liberties and properties of others 
as much as his own.* As this definition does not imply any 
other restraint tlian the will of the prince imposes on him- 

1 " Hoc tameD ■ingaUre Tideri poarit, cletM hominam wiltrcere ooepit, ae ret- 

auod, qu» lefcen popiui rof^tion« tic prin- pubUca fonna qiuetUm oon^dtoi, unlat 

tpU jiUMU foruutur, non aliter qoam Imperio AC domlDatu omnia teuebantur. 

Kpnli comitiL'* abrogari pownnt. Id enim F&llit cnim AiiMtotvIe*, qui aurcum iUud 

Jlufl An;(lonim in Gallia lef^tu mihi geooii hominum fifcbuliM poeticis quam ra- 

couflrmarlt ; idem tamen oonflt«Cur legem ipsa Uludtriun, regi« heroa« duflSragio cn»- 

probari aut nwpul eonioiaTiMe contra awe pro-lidit; rum omnibus penavum 

popnli Toluntatem uteunqoe prindpi pla- ait ao p«tn|^uum monarchiam omnium 

cuerit." primam in Amtyria ftilaae oooftitutam 

• c. 9 and 10. Nimrodo princlpe," Ac. 
silb. H. p. 1. "c. 2- 

* In tha he}(inning of utatea, '' qoo to- * e. 3. 
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self, Bodin labors under the same difficulty as Montesquieu. 
Every English reader of the Esprit des Loix has been struck 
by the want of a precise distinction between despotism and 
monarchy. Tyranny differs, Bodin says, from despotism^ 
merely by the personal character of the prince ; but severi^ 
towai^ a seditious populace is not tyrarmy: and here he 
censures the lax government of Henry XL Tyrannicide he 
justifies in respect of an usurper who has no title except force, 
but not as to lawful princes, or such as have become so by 
prescription.^ 

52. An aristocracy he conceives always to exist where a 
smaller body of the citizens governs the greater.' aiMo- 
Thb definition, which has been adopted by some late ^'*^' 
writers, appears to lead to consequences hardly compatible 
with the common use of language. The electors of the House 
of Commons in England are not a majority of the people. 
Are they, therefore, an aristocratical body ? The same is still 
more strongly the case in France, and in most representative 
governments of Europe. We might better say, that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of an aristocracy is the ei\joymeat 
of privileges which are not communicable to other atixens 
simply by any thing they can themselves do to obtain them. 
Thus no government would be properly aristocratical where 
a pecuniary qualification is alone sufficient to confer political 
power; nor did the ancients ever use the word in such a 
sense. 

53. Sovereignty resides in the supreme legislative autho- 
rity ; but this requires the aid of other inferior and ganatM Mid 
delegated ministers, to the consideration of which wmnciLiof 
the third book of Bodin is directed. A senate he ****** 
defines, ^ a lawful assembly of counsellors of state, to give advice 
to them who have the sovereignty in every commonwealth ; 
we say, to give advice, that we may not ascribe any power of 
command to such a senate." A council is necessary in a mon- 
archy; for much knowledge is generally mischievous in a 
king. It is rarely united with a good disposition and with 
a moral discipline of mind. None of the emperors were so 
illiterate as Trajan, none more learned than Nero. The 
counsellors should not be too numerous; and he advises that 
they should retain their offices for life. It would be dan- 

^ e. 4. enn Judiro, rI minor pus tMam 

* " Vgo sUtom semper wistocnUleam impar«t." — o. 1. 
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gerous as well as ridiculous to choose young men for such a 
post, even if tliey could have wisdom and experience ; since 
neither older persons, nor those of their own age, would jdaoe 
confidence in them. He then expatiates, in his usual manner, 
upon all the councils that have existed in ancient or modem 
states.^ 

54. A magistrate is an officer of the sovereign, possess- 
DatiM of ing public authority.' Bodin censures the usual 
iDAgbtntes. definitions of magistracy, distinguishing from ma- 
gistrates both those officers who possess no right of command, 
and such commissioners as have only a temporary delegation. 
In treathig of the duty of magistrates towards the sovereign, 
he praises the rule of the law of France, that the judge is 
not to regard private letters of the king against the justice 
of a civil suit.' But after stating the doubt, whether tins 
applies to matters affecting the public, he concludes that the 
judge must olniy any direction he receives, unless contrary 
to the law of nature, in which case he is bound not to forfeit 
his integrity. It Lj, however, better, as far as we can, to 
obey all the commands of the sovereign than to set a bad 
examjJe of resistance to the i)eople. This has probably a 
regard to the frequent opposition of the parliament of Paris 
to what it deemdd the unjust or illegal ordinances of the 
court. Several questions, discussed in these chapters on ma- 
gistracy, are rather subtle and verbal; and, in general, the 
argumentative part of Bodin is almost drowned in his eru- 
dition. 

55. A state cannot subsist without colleges and corpora- 
Corpora- tions; for mutual affection and friendsliip is the 
***"•• necessary bond of human hfe. It is true that mis- 
chiefs have sprung from these institutions, and they are to be 
regulated by good laws ; but as a family is a community natu- 
ral, so a college is a community ci\'il, and a commonwealth is 
but a community governed by a sovereign power ; and thus the 
word "community" is common unto all three.* In this chapter, 
we have a full discussion of the subject ; and, in adverting to 
the Spiuiish Cortes and English House of Commons as a 
sort of colleges in the state, he praises them as useful in- 
stitutions, observing, with somewliat more boldness than is 
ordinary to him, that, in several provinces in France, there 

« c. 1. « c. 8. » c. 4- « 0. 7. 
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had been assemblies of the states, which had been abolished 
by those who feared to see their own crimes and pecolationa 
brought to light 

56. In the last chapter of the third book, on the degrees 
and orders of citizens, Bodin seems to think that fOvm^jpH 
slaves, being subjects, ought to be reckoned parts of «'*•»■»*•• 
the state.^ This is, as has been intimated, in conformity with 
his monarchical notions. He then enters upon the different 
modes of acquiring nobility, and inveighs against making 
wealth a passport to it ; discussing also the derogation to no- 
bilitj by plebeian occupation. The division into three orders 
is useful in every form of government. 

57. Perhaps the best cluipter in the Republic of Bodin is 
the first in the fourth book, on the rise, progress, and ^^^^ 
stationary condition, revolutions, decline, and £all of ftuof 
states. A commonwealth is said to be changed when '*^*^ 
its form of polity is altered ; for its identity is not to be de- 
termined by the long standing of the dty walls ; but when 
popular government becomes monarchy, or aristocracy is 
turned to democracy, the commonwealth is at an end. He 
thus uses the word respubUca in the sense of polity or 
constitution, which is not, perhaps, strictly correct, though 
sanctioned by some degree of usage, and leaves his pro* 
position a tautological truism. The extinction of states 
may be natural or violent, but in one way or the other it must 
happen ; since there is a determinate period to all things, and 
a natural season in which it seems desirable that they should 
come to an end. The best revolution is that which takes 
place by a voluntary cession of power. 

58. As the forms of government are three, it follows that 
the possible revolutions from one to another are otxamot 
six. For anarchy is the extinction of a government, w^n«ta* 
not a revolution in it. He proceeds to develop the causes of 
revolutions with great extent of historical learning and with 
judgment, if not with so much acuteness or so much vigor of 
style as Machiavel. Great misfortunes in war, he observes, 
have a tendency to change popular rule to aristocracy ; and 
success has an opposite effect : the same seems applicable to 
all public adversity and prosperity. Democracy, however, 

> ** Stt mlhi tebelle ac jam suAncpioram eupiam.'* Bj Uiii 1m dwj only bmmi 
in hae dbpntatione tribtumtur, serros that he woald dedra to eman(ri|>ata tham. 
Aque ao Uberon hominee dyitate donaxi 
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more commonlT ends in monarchj, as monarcfaj does in demo- 
cracj, e»fieciallT when it has become trrannical; and sudi 
changes are u5iiaU v accompanied bj civil war or nmmlt, Nor 
can aivtocracT, he think?, be changed into democracr without 
violence, though the converse revolution sometimes happens 
quietly, as when the laboring classes and traders give up pub- 
lic affairs to look after their own: in this manner, Venice^ 
Lucca, Ragusa, and other cities, have become aristocracies. 
The great danger for an aristocracy is, that some ambitious 
person, either of their own body or of the people, may arm the 
latter against them : and this is most likely to occur when 
honors and magistracy are conferred on unworthy men, which 
affords the best topic to demagogues, especially where the ple- 
beians are wholly excluded ; which, though always grievous to 
them, is yet tolerable so long as power is intrusted to deserv- 
ing persons ; but, when bad men are promoted, it becomes easy 
to excite the minds of the people against the nobility, above 
all, if there are already factions among the latter, a condition 
dangerous to all states, but mostly to an aristocracy. Revolu- 
tions are more frequent in small states, because a small num- 
ber of citizens is easily split into parties : hence we shall find 
in one age more revolutions among the cities of Greece or 
Italy than have taken place during many in the kingdoms of 
France or Spain. He thinks the ostracism of dangerous citi- 
zens itself dangerous, and recommends rather to put them to 
death, or to render them friends. Monarchy, he observes, 
has this peculiar to it, that, if the king be a prisoner, the con- 
stitution is not lost ; whereas, if the seat of government in a 
republic be taken, it is at an end, the subordinate cities never 
making resistance. It is evident that this can only be appli- 
cable to the case, hitherto the more common one, of a repub- 
lic, in which the capital city entirely predominates. " There 
is no kingdom which shall not, in continuance of time, be 
changed, and at length also be overthrown. But it is best for 
them who least feel their changes by little and little made, 
whether from evil to good, or from good to evil." 

59. If this is the best, the next is the worst chapter in 
Antroiorf- I^<xi»n. It professes to inquire, whether the revo- 
cai fkndM lutions of statcs can be foreseen. Here he considers 

*******'* whether the stars have such an influence on human 
affairs that political changes can be foretold by their moan.**, 
and declares entirely against it, with such expressions as would 
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seem to indicate his disbelief in astrology. If it were trae, 
lie says, that the conditions of commonwealths depended on 
the heavenly bodies, there could be yet no certain prediction 
of them ; since the astrologers lay down their observations 
with such inconsistency, that one will place the same star in 
direct course at the moment that another makes it rotrograde. 
It is obvious that any one who could employ this argument 
must have perceived, that it destroys the whole science ci 
astrology. But, after giving instances of the blunders and 
contradictions of these pretended philosophers, he so far gives 
way as to admit, that, if all the events from the beginning c^ 
the world could be duly compared with the planetary motions, 
some inferences might be deduced from them ; and thus, giv- 
ing up his better reason to the prejudices of his age, he 
acknowledges astrology as a theoretical truth. The hypothe- 
sis of Copernicus he mentions as too absurd to deserve refuta- 
tion ; since, being contrary to the tenets of all theologians and 
philosophers and to common sense, it subverts the foundations 
of every science. We now plunge deeper into nonsense; 
Bodin proceeding to a long arithmetical dOsquisition founded 
on a passage in Plato, ascribing the &11 of states to want of 
proportion.* 

60. The next chapter, on the danger of sudden revolntioDB 
in the entiro government, asserts that even the most 
determined astrologers agree in denying that a wise 
man is subjugated by the starry influences, though 
they may govern those who are led by passion like wild 
beasts. Therefore a wise ruler may foresee revolutions and 
provide remedies. It is doubtful whether an established law 
ought to be changed, though not good in itself, lest it should 
bring others into contempt, especially such as affect the form 
of polity. These, if possible, should be held immutable ; yet 
it is to be remembered that laws are only made for the sake 
of the conmiunity, and public safety is the supreme law of 
laws. There is, therefore, no law so sacred that it may not 
be changed through necessity. But, as a general rule, what- 
ever ch^ge is to be made should be effected gradually.* 

61. It is a disputed question whether magistrates should be 
temporary or perpetual. Bodin thinks it essential j^auuL 
that the council of state should be permanent, but gJJJ^ 
high dvil commands ought to be temporary.' It Mipk 

ic. 2. *e. s. ••.4. 
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is in general important that magistrates shall aoooid in 
their opinions; jet there are circumstances in which their 
emulation or jealousy may be beneficial to a state.^ Whether 
the sovereign ought to exercise judicial functions maj seemiy 
he says, no difficult question to those who are agreed that 
kings were established for the sake of doing justice. ThiSy 
however, is not his theory of the origin of government ; and 
afler giving all the reasons that can be urged in £Etvor ci a 
monarch-judge, including as usual all historical precedents, he 
decides that it is inexpedient for the ruler to pronounce the 
law himself. His reasons are sufficiently bold, and grounded 
on an intimate knowledge of the vices of courts, which he does 
not hesitate to pour out.* 

62. In treating of the part to be taken by the prince, or by 
Toiem- ^ S9^ citizen, in civil factions, after a long detail 
tkm of from history of conspiracies and seditions, he comes 
'*"*^**°** to disputes about religion, and contends against the 
permission of reasonings on matters of fiiuth. What can be 
more impious, he says, than to suffer the eternal laws of Grod, 
which ought to be implanted in men's minds vritli the utmost 
certainty, to be called in question by probable reasonings? 
For there is nothing so demonstrable which men will not 
undermine by argument. But the principles of religion do 
not depend on demonstrations and arguments, but on faith 
alone ; and whoever attempts to prove them by a train of 
reasoning, tends to subvert the foundations of the whole 
fabric. Bodin in this sopliistry was undoubtedly insincere. 
He goes on, however, having purposely sacrificed this cock to 
JElsGulapius, to contend, that, if several religions exist in a 
state, the prince should avoid violence and persecution ; the 
natural tendency of man being to give his assent voluntarily, 
but never by force.' 

63. The first chapter of the fifth book, on the adaptation 

of government to the varieties of race and climate, 
of cUoiato has excited more attention than most others, from its 
^J^"^ being supposed to have given rise to a theory of 

Montesquieu. In fact, however, th& general principle 
is more ancient ; but no one had developed it so fully as Bodin. 
Of Uus he seems to be aware. No one, he says, has hitherto 
treated on this important subject, which should always be 
kept in mind, lest we establish institutions not suitable to the 

» 0. 6. • •. 6. » c. 7. 
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people, forgetting that the laws of nature will not bend to the 
fancy of man. He then investigates the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the northern, middle, and southern nations, as to physi- 
cal and moral qualities. Some positions he has laid down 
erroneously; but, on the whole, he shows a penetrating 
judgment and comprehensive generalization of views. He 
condudes that bodily strength pi^vails towards the poles, 
mental power towards the tropics ; and that the nations lying 
between partake in a mixed ratio of both. This is not very 
just; but he argues from the great armies that have come 
from the north, while arts and sciences have been derived 
from the south. There is certainly a considerable resemblance 
to Montesquieu in this chapter; and like him, vrith better 
excuse, Bodin accumulates inaccurate stories. Force prevails 
most with northern nations, reason with the inhabitants of a 
temperate or middle climate,* superstition with those of the 
south : thus astrology, magic, and all mysterious sciences, have 
come from the Chaldeans and Egyptians. Mechanical arts 
and inventions, on the other hand, flourish best in northern 
countries ; and the natives of the south hardly know how to 
imitate them, their genius being wholly speculative, nor have 
they so much industry, quickness in perceiving what is to be 
done, or worldly prudence. The stars appear to exert some 
influence over national peculiarities ; but, even in the same 
latitudes, great variety of character is found, which arises 
from a mountainous or level soU, and from other physical cir- 
cumstances. We learn by experience that the inhabitants of 
hilly countries and the northern nations generally love free- 
dom, but, having less intellect than strength, submit readily 
to the wisest among them. Even winds are not without some 
effect on national character. But the barrenness or fertility 
of the soil is more important ; the latter producing indolence 
and effeminacy, while one effect of a barren soil is to drive 
the people into cities, and to the exercise of handicrafts for the 
sake of commerce, as we see at Athens and Nuremberg, 
the former of which may be contrasted with Boeotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, after a profusion of evidence drawn 
from the whole world, that it is necessary not only to consider 
the general character of the climate as affecting an entire 
region, but even the peculiarities of single districts, and to 
inquire what effects may be wrought on the dispositions of the 
inhabitants by the air, the water, the mountains and valleys, 

VOL. II. 11 
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or prevalent winds, as well as those which depend on their 
relijrfon, their customs, their education, their form of govern- 
ment : for whoever sliould conclude alike as to all who live 
in the same climate would l>e frequently deceived ; since, in 
the same parallel of latitude, we may find remarkable dif- 
ferences even of countenance and complexion. This chap- 
ter alK)unds with proofs of the comprehension as well as 
patient research which distin^niishes Bodin from every politi- 
cal writer who liad preceded him. 

65. In the second chapter, wliich inquires how we may 
Means of ^void the revolutions which an excessive inequality 
obTiating of posscssions tends to produce, he inveighs against 

^' a partition of property, as inconsistent with civil 
society, and against an abolition of debts, because there can 
be no justice where contracts are not held inviolable; and 
observes tliat it is absurd to expect a division of all pos- 
sessions to bring al>out tranquillity. He objects also to any 
endeavor to limit the number of the citizens, except by 
colonization. In deference to the authority of the Mosaic 
law, he is friendly to a limited right of primogeniture, but 
disapproves the power of testamentary dispositions, as tending 
to inequality, and the admission of women to equal shares 
in the inheritance, lest the same consequence should come 
through marriage. Usnry he would absolutely abolish, to 
save the poorer classes from ruin. 

66. "Whether the property of condemned persons shall be 
Caaiaear confiscated is a problem, as to which, having given 
tiom: the arguments on both sides, he inclines to a middle 
** course, that the criminal's own acquisitions should 
be forfeited, but what has descended from hb ancestors should 
pass to his posterity. He speaks with great freedom against 
unjust prosecutions, and points out the dangers of the law 
of forfeiture.' In the next, being the fourth chapter of this 
book, he treats of rewards and punishments. All states 
depend on the due distribution of these ; but, while many 
books are full of the latter, few have discussed the fonner, 
to which he here confines himself. Triumphs, statues, public 
thanks, offices of trust and command, are the most honora- 
ble ; exemptions from service or tribute, privileges, and the 
like, the most beneficial. In a popular government, the for- 
mer are more readily conceded than the latter; in a mo- 
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narchy, the reverse. The Roman triumph gave a splendor 
to the republic itself. In modem times, the sale of nobility 
and of public offices renders them no longer so honorable as 
they should be. He is here again very free-spoken as to 
tlie conduct of the French, and of other governments.* 

67. The advantage of warlike habits to a nation, and the 
utility of fortresses, are then investigated. Some ^ 
have objected to the latter as injurious to the 
courage of tlie people, and of little service against an invader; 
and also as furnishing opportunities to tyrants and usurpers, 
or occasionally to rebels. Bodin, however, inclines in their 
favor, especially as to those on the frontier, wliich may be 
granted as feudal benefices, but not in inheritance. The 
question of cultivating a military spirit in the people depends 
on the form of polity : in popular states it is necessary ; in 
an aristocracy, unsafe. In monarchies, the position of the 
state with resjtect to its neighbors is to be considered. The 
capital city ought to be strong in a republic, because its 
occupation is apt to carry with it an entire change in the 
commonwealth. But a citadel is dangerous in such a state. 
It is better not to suffer castles, or strongholds of private 
men, as is the policy of England ; unless when the custom is 
so established, that they cannot be dismantled without dan- 
ger to the state.* 

68. Treaties of peace and alliance come next under review. 
He points out witli his usual prolixity the difference N«eMittyor 
between equal and unequal compacts of this kind. «**** ****** 
Bodin contends strongly for the rigorous maintenance of 
good faith, and reprobates the civilians and canonists who 
induced the Council of Constance to break their promise 
towards Jolm Huss. No one yet, he exclaims, has been so 
consummately impudent as to assert the right of violating 
a fair promise : but one alleges the deceit of the enemy ; 
another, his own mistake ; a third, the change of circumstan- 
ces, which has rendered it impossible to keep his word; a 
fourth, the ruin of the state which it would entaiL But no 
excnise, according to Bodin, can be sufficient, save the unlaw- 
fulness of the promise, or the impossibility of fulfilling it. 
The most difficult terms to keep are between princes and 
their subjects, which generally require the guarantee of other 
states. Faith, however, ought to be kept in such cases ; and 
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the histoiy of taxation in different countries, remarking it 
as peculiar to France, that the burthen is thrown on the peo- 
ple to the ease of the nobles and clergy, which is the ease 
nowhere except with the French, among whom, as Cesar 
truly wrote, nothing is more despised than the common people. 
Taxes on luxuries, which serve only to corrupt men, are the 
best of all; those also are good which are imposed on proceed- 
ings at law, so as to restrain unnecessary litigation. Bor- 
rowing at interest, or by way of annuity, as they do at 
Venice, is ruinous. It seems, therefore, that Bodin leocmi- 
mends loans without interest, which must be compulsory. In 
the remainder of this chapter, he treats of the best mode of 
expending the public revenue, and advises that royal grants 
should be closely examined, and, if excessivCi be rescinded, at 
least afler the death of the reigning king.^ 

71. Every adulteration of coin, to which Bodin prooeedsy 
and every change in its value, is dangerous, as it AdnitwittoB 
affects the certainty of contracts, and renders every «'«*^ 
man's property insecure. The different modes of alloying 
coin are then explained according to practical metallurgy ; and, 
assuming the constant ratio of gold to silver as twelve to 011% 
he advises that coins of both metals should be of the same 
weight. The alloy should not be above one in twenty-fimr; 
and the same standard should be used for plate. Many curi- 
ous facts in monetary lustory will be found collected in 
this chapter.* 

72. Bodin next states fully, and with apparent fiiimess, the 
advantages and disadvantages both^of democracy Supoiort^ 
and aristocracy, and, admitting that some evils •'"wom^- 
belong to monarchy, contends that they are all much less than 
in the two other forms. It must be remembered, that he does 
not acknowledge the possibility of a mixed government; a 
singular error, which, of course, vitiates his reasonings in this 
chapter. But it contains many excellent observations on 
democratical violence and ignorance, which history had led 
him duly to appreciate.' The best form of polity he holds to 
be a monarchy by agnatic succession, such as, in contradictioii 
to Hottoman, he maintains to have been always establiahBd 
in France, pointing out also the mischiefii that have ensued ia 
other countries for want of a Salic law.^ 
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73. la the orj l-jdirij cLai'ier of tbe wort Bodin. with 
'>«.-jf->A t/x^ -i'i ^'- lATs^ir: 'A rnitr.-^iairi :al larirna^e, descants 
'^UA^'JTV. ^^^ ^^. -.^ ,^jj^ arlzLmr:::^ 2t^.»n>rtncaL and hatw 
iTK^fiJC pr'j'^jr.lorj; &= apj-IlT-i to :<4:t:.:al rv-simrn. A* the 
piji/^UtTj-.f: v: aij iLLr ax-rfirr o'Aj lo \»:. tLa: law* oo^hi some- 
tirxifr-s to ^^ :riji/je a/xvr>iinz to the dr^rumsta&ce* imd oondi- 
lior*? of dirf-rr^iit nink- in ->3irt_v. siiim-riinie? to be abeolmelr 
tqiaL i: will prr^^iaMj be th''»iizlit bj ino*t rather incambered 
bv ihi-j pMl'f-'>.i:jv. whi<-!u l.owp-ver. he l-3rn>wed from the 
iin'-i*r;jir. aij 1 t'^un 1 f-ontorraaoir to the ^pl^^t of learned mea 
if! bi- own time. Several interesting questions in the theory 
of juri-pru U;ij'-e a*^.- in-'-i'leLtailv di'M;u>'?e«l in this chapter, 
kwAi JL-! tJiai of the due limit « of ju-ii'.-ial dL«iTetion. 

74- It in:!-! aj«j»"ar. ev»r:i from thi- im;>erfe«.'i analysis, in 
hf^iir, '/.c- whi-h mu«:h lia* Ijeen eurtaile«l of it* fair propor- 
pir^ w-.fi ii,jn^ .ij, I rnjiny >>jth curious aal jiiiricious obeer- 
mi»i MJ^ni*- vailofi- omitted, that B«>lin po*-e!«-5ed a highlr 
*''- phi''r-o;>hir3il mind, united with the most ample 

»tor*-j? of iii'tory and j'jri*i»rj'k'n«Xf. No fonner i^Titer on 
jH»lJii^t:il |ihil«f-o|ihy liud Ix-en either ?o comprehensive in hi* 
8c!i<r:n«r or r^j i-oj/ioiL- in hL< knowle Ise : nono. TWThaps* more 
ori;firial. mor<; indejKMident and fearle?? in hi< inquiries. Two 
uanieri alone, i.jdeed, .-ouM lie comjiared witli liis. — Ari?totle 
and Ma<*hiavel. Without, however, pretending that Bo^Iin 
wa-j equal to tlie former in a-ute:ie<s and suTvity, we may 
«ay, tint th»- ex|H*rieiic-e c»f two thousand year?, and the 
inaxirn-t of nrjt-on and justice. suijre?ted or i^»rrected by the 
f£o*]n:\ an>l it* ministers by th'* piiilo'»opher* of Greece and 
J^jiae, and by the civil Liw, jrave him advantage*, of which 
hU jud'.Mif-nt and industry fully enabled him to avail him^^lf. 
Machi:iv«.*l, a;r.iin, ha** di*'us*ed »o few, comparatively, of the 
ini)KirtaMt qiK'-tion-i in political theory, and h:t* seen many 
thin;/.s -o jiirtially, ju'cordinj; to the narrow «x|ierience of 
Italian n'jniblic«i. that, with all his superiority in geniu:«, and 
Htill nr»n; in <;friM-tive elotpienw, we can hanlly S4iy tbit bin 
lYim'ourjui^ on Livy arc a more useful study thau the Republic 
of I^xlin. 

75. It has \tO(*T\ often alleged, a* we have mentioned above. 
And with **"*^ Mnnte^iuieu owed something, and especially 
MontM- his theory of the influence of cliinate, to Bo<lin. 
quiru. Y^iix^ though he had inique^tionably read the Republic 
with that ad\aiilage which tlie nio>t fertile miiid> derive from 
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Others, this ought not to detract in our eyes from his real 
originality. The Republic and the Spirit of Laws bear, 
however, a more close comparison than any other political 
systems of celebrity. Bodin and Montesquieu are, in this 
province of iK)litical theory, the most philosophical of those 
wlio have read so deeply, the most learned of those who have 
thought so much. Both acute, ingenious, little respecting 
authority in matters of opinion, but deferring to it in estab- 
lushed power, and hence apt to praise the fountain of waters 
whose bitterness they exposed : both in advance of their age ; 
but one so much that his genius neither kindled a fire in the 
public mind, nor gained its own due praise ; the other more 
fortunate in being the immediate heiuld of a generation which 
he stimulated, and which repaid him by its admiration : both 
conversant with ancient and mediaeval history, and with the 
Roman as well as national law: both just, benevolent, and 
sensible of the great object of civil society, but displaying 
this with some variation according to their times : both some- 
times seduced by false analogies, but the one rather through 
respect to an erroneous philosopliy, the other through per- 
sonal thirst of pnuse and affectation of originality: both 
aware that the basis of the philosophy of man is to be laid in 
the records of his past existence; but the one prone to ac- 
cumulate historical examples without sufficient discrimination, 
and to overwhelm, instead of convincing, the reader by their 
redundancy ; tlie other aiming at an induction from select 
experience, but hence appearing sometimes to reason generally 
from particular premises, or dazzling the student by a proof 
that does not satisfy his reason.^ 

1 This account of Bodin's Republic will it unnecemaiy to do justice to a great 

be found too long by many readers ; and I French writer of the sixteenth ocntury. 
oug:ht, perhap-i, u^t a(H>Iogize for it on the As I liare mentioned M. Lennlnier, I 

score that M. Ijemiiiiier, in his brilliant would a^k whether the following is a fidr 

and Rjfreeable Introduction 4 THistorie translation of the lAtin of Bodin : "Eo 

(feneniie du Droit (Pari-s, 1829), ban pre- noK ip<4a ratio deducit, imp4)ria scilicet ao 

occupied the («ame ground. This, however, restpublicas vi primum coaJuisse, c<»am 5i 

liad e8ca|KHl my recollection (though I was ab histoha deseramur; quamquam pkni 

acquainted with the work of M. L.) when sunt libri, plensd leges, plena antiquitas. 

I made my owri aiu)l>>is, widch lias not En etiiblissant la th(:>one de Toriglne dea 

l>een borrowed in a Hingle line f^m his. soci^t6s, il declare qu'il y persiste, quand 

The laborH of M. Lerminier are not so mi'meUs fails iraientdPencontr:'''* — Hiit. 

commonl} known in EngLind as to render du Droit, pp. 62 and 67. 
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76. The latter part of the sixteenth centniy, denomiiiated 
Golden ^^ Andres the golden age of jurisprudence, pro- 
of juzt*- ducefl the men who completed what Aldat and 
pra-ienee. Augustuius had begun in the preceding generation, 
by eluci«lating, and reducing to order, the dark chaos which 
the Koinan law, enveloped in its owti obscurities and those of 
Ci^iiu. ^^"^ earlier commentators, had presented to the stu- 
dent. Tlie most distinguished of these, Cujadus, 

liecame pn>fessor at lk)urges, the cliief scene of liis renown, 
and the principal seminary of the Roman law in France, 
about the year 1555. His works, of which many had been 
8e{iarate]y published, were collected in 1577 ; and they make 
an e|Kx*h in tlie annals of jurisprudence. This greatest of 
all civil lawyers pursued the track that ^Vlciat liad so success- 
fully opened, avoiding all schohi'Stic subtleties of interpreta- 
i'um, tor whidi he sul>stituted a general erudition, that 
n^nderffd the s<.'ience at once more intelligible and more attrac- 
tive. Though his works are voluminous, Cujacius lias not the 
rc^putation of diffuseness : on the contrary, the art of lucid 
exphinatinn with brevity is said to liave been one of his 
grc^at characteristics. Tlius, in the Paratitla on the Digest, a 
little lKK>k which Ilottoman, his rival and enemy, advised his 
own son to carry constantly about with him, we find a brief 
exposition, in very good Latin, of every title in order, but 
with little additional matter. And it is said, tliat he thought 
nothing recpiisite for the Institutes but short, clear notes, 
whi«'h his thorough admirt^rs at\en*'anls contrasted with the 
ceh'bniled but rather verbose commentaries of Vinnius. 

77. Notwithstanding this conciseness, his works extend to 
£nirjKi«a ^ formidable length. For the civil law itself is, for 
bcnitnwrd the most i»art, very concisely written, and stretches 
"**" ■ to such an extent, that his indefatigable diligence in 
illii<itRiting every portion of it could not l>e satisfied within 
nftrrow bounds. " Had Cujncius l>een boni sooner," in the 
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words of the most elegant of his successors, " he would have 
sufficed instead of every other interpreter. For neither does 
he permit us to remain ignorant of any thing, nor to know 
any thing which he has not taught He alone instructs us on 
every subject, and what he teaches is always his own. 
Hence, thougli the learned style of jurisprudence began with 
Alciat, we shall call it Cujacian." ^ " Though the writings of 
Cujacius are so voluminous," says Heineccius, " that scarce 
any one seems likely to read them all, it is almost peculiar to 
him, that, the longer any of his books is, the more it is 
esteemed. Nothing in them is trivial, nothing such as might 
be found in any other ; every thing so well chosen that the 
reader can feel no satiety ; and the truth is seen of what he 
answered to his disciples, when they asked for more diffuse 
commentaries, that his lectures were fcH* the ignorant, liis 
writings for the learned."* A later writer, Gennari, has 
given a more fully elaborate character oi this illustrious law- 
yer, who might seem to have united every excellence without 
a failing.^ But without listening to the enemies whom his 
own eminence, ch* the pc^emical fierceness of some disputes in 
.which he was engaged, created anoong the juiists of that age, 
it has since been observed, that in his writings may be detect- 
ed certain inconsistencies, of which whole books have been 
invidiously compiled, and that he was too prone to abuse lus 
acuteness by conjectural emendations oi the text ; a danger- 
ous practice, as Bynkershoek truly remarks, when it may 
depend upon a single particle whether the claim of Titius or 
of Marius shall prevail.'* 

78. Such was the renown of Cujacius, that, in the public 
schools of Germany, when his name was mentioned, every one 
took off his hat.' The continual bickerings of his contempo- 

> Orarina, Origines Juris dvilUi, p. 219. perspicuitate brerii, eleganfl snb amabiU 
s Heineccii Opera, xiv. 203. He prefers simplicltate, caute eruditos, quantam 

the Obaeryatlones atque Emendationes of patitur occasio, ubique docens, ne alioim 

Ctyadus to all his other works. Thefse parte arguatur otiosus, tarn nihil habet 

contain twenty-eight books, published, at inane, rtihil inconditum, nihil oortum, 

intervals, from the year la56. They were nihil claudicans, nihU reduodaoa, amo*- 

derigned to extend to forty books. nus in Obnerrationibus, subtilis in Trao- 

> Respnblica Jurisconsultorum, p. 237. tatibus, uber ac planus in Commantarllt, 
" Intactum in jurisprudentia reliquit nihil, ffeneroaos in refellendifl bbjeotia, aoeuratoi 
•t quae scribit, non tarn ex aliis excerpta, in conflngendls notis, in ParatlUla brtria 
quam a se iuTenta, sane fktentur omnee ; ao sued plenus, rectos pnukoiqiM In 
ita omnia suo loco po«ita, non nimis pro- Conaultationibas.'* 

tracta, quae nauaeam oreant, non arcta « Heioeoe., xiT. 209 ; Genoaii, p. IM. 
ao j^une traetata, qua explleationiB paullo * Gemiari, p. 246 ; Biogr. Unhr. 
diffuaioriB pariunt desiderium. Candida 
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raries, not only of the old Accurslan school, among whom Al- 
bcTicus Gentilis was prominent in dis^inraging him, 
a^toi^ but of those who had been trained in the steps of 
Ew*imth«r ''^^^^^ ^^® himself, did not affect this honest admira- 
tjim a tion of the general student.^ But we must not conm- 
lawver. ^^^ Cujacius exactly in the light of what we now call 
a great lawyer. Fie rejected all modem forensic experience 
with scorn, declaring that he liad mish{)ent his youth in such 
8tudi(». We have, indeed, fifty of his consultations which 
appear to be actuid cases. But, in general, it is observed by 
Gravina, that both he and the greatest of his disciples " are 
but ministers of ancient jurispnidcnce, hardly deigning to 
notice the emergtmt questions of modem practice. Hence, 
while the elder jurists of the school of Bartolus, deficient as 
tliey are in expounding the Roman laws, yet apply them 
judiciously to new cases, these excellent interpreters hardly 
regard any thing modern, and leave to the others the whole 
honor of advising and deciding rightly." Therefore he 
recommends that the student who has imbibed the elements 
of lloman jurisprudence in all their purity from the school of 
Cujacius, shoull not neglect the interpretations of Accursias 
in obscure passages ; and, above all, should have recourse to 
Bartolus and his disciples for the arguments, authorities, and 
illustrations which ordinary forensic questions will require.* 
79. At some distance below Cujacius, but in places of 
honor, we Bnd, among the great French interpreters 
yenSi^w' ^^ ^^® ^^^'^ ^^ ^" ^'^^ ^ff^y Duaren, as devoted to 
CiUBciiu : ancient learning as Cujacius, but differing from him 
otbnii. hy inculcating the necessity of forensic practice to 
form a jKirfect lawyer;' Grovea, who, though a 
Portuguese, was always resident in France, whom some have 
set even above Cujacius for ability, and of whom it has been 
said that he is the only jurist who ought to have written 
more ; * Brisson, a man of various learning, who became in 
the seditions of Paris an unfortunate victim of his own weak 
ambition ; Balduin, a strenuous advo(;ate for uniting the study 

> ndaerdas, iUd. ; Oennari, p. 243. lideretar, plan •crfpdM*, de e«C«rk Tvro, 

* OrariiM, pp. 222, 29). paacinn . . . quia frUx inftenio. nmtano 

* ** Doiuvniu . . . fdne forrasis exerri- rirlbus tantom roDfldpret, ut dUlgratte 
totkwii pnesldio neo mtia pcreipl, ucc rerte laudein libl non a cgu w a riMa. minus etlam 
commodrqiM dnr«ri jua civile exiitiinat." hooorifloam pntareTkkatur."— O^iiml, 
— Gennari, p. 179. p. 281. 

* " GoTcaniu . . . rir, de quo n»o de- 
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of ancient history with that of law ; Grodefroi, whose Corpus 
Juris Civilis makes an epoch in jurisprudence, being the 
text-book universally received ; and Connan, who is at least 
much quoted by the principal writers on the law of nature 
and nations. The boast of Germany was Gifanius. 

80. These " ministers of ancient jurisprudence " seemed 
to liave no other office than to display the excel- opponenti 
lences of tlie old masters in their original purity. oftSj«Bo- 
Ulpian and Papinian were to them wlmt Aristotle ™^^^* 
and Aquinas were to another class of worshippers. But the 
jurists of the i^ of Severus have come down to us through 
a compilation in that of Justinian ; and Alciat himself had 
begun to discover the interpolations of Tribonian, and the 
corruption which, through ignorance or design, had penetrated 
the vast reservoir of the Pandects. Augustinus, Cujacius, 
and other French lawyers of the school of Bourges, followed 
in this track, and endeavored not only to restore the text from 
errors introduced by the carelessness of transcribers, a neces- 
sary and arduous labor, but from such as had sprung out of 
the presumptuousness of the lawgiver himself, or of those 
whom he had employed. This excited a vehement opposition, 
led by some of the chief lawyers of France, jealous of the 
fame of Cujacius. But, while they pretended to rescue the 
orthodox vulgate from the innovations of its great interpreter, 
another sect rose up, far bolder than either, which assailed 
the law itself. Of these, the most determined were Faber 
and Hottoman. 

81. Antony Faber, or Fab re, a lawyer of Savoy, who 
became president of the court of Chamberi in 1610, Faber of 
acquired his reputation in the sixteenth century. 8»^oy- 
lie waged war against the whole body of commentators, and 
even treated the civil law itself as so mutilated and corrupt, 
so inapplicable to modem times, that it would be bet- 
ter to Lay it altogether aside. Gennari says, that he would 
have been tlie greatest of lawyers, if he had not been too 
desirous to appear such:^ his temerity and self-confidence 
diminished the effect of his ability. His mind was ardent, and 
unappalled by difficulties ; no one had more enlarged views 
of jurisprudence, but in his interpretations he was prone to 
make the laws rather what they ought to have been than 
what they were. I lis love of paradox is hardly a greater 

» p. 97. 
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&alt than the perpetual carping at his own master Ciyaciiiay 
as if he thought the reform of jurisprudence should have 
been reserved for himself.* 

82. But the most celebrated production of this party is the. 
Anti'Tri- Anti-Triboniauus of Hottoman. This was written 
H°tto"°**' "^ I'^iO?, and though not published in French till 
man. JGOO, uor in the original till 1G47, seems properly to 
belong to the Hixteenth century. He begins by acknowledg- 
ing the merit of the Romans in jurisprudence, but denies that 
the compilation of Justinian b to be confounded with the Bo- 
man law. He divides his inquiry into two questions : first, 
whether the study of these laws is useful in France; and 
Becotidly, what nre their deficiencies. Tliesc laws, he obserres 
by tlie way, contain very little instruction about Roman his- 
tory or antiquities, so tliat in books on those subjects we 
rarely find them cited. He then adverts to particular branch- 
es of tiie civil law, and show.-« that numfjerlcss doctrines are 
now obsolete, such as the state of servitude, the right of ar- 
rogation, the cei*e:nonies of marriage, the peculiar law of 
guardiausliip, while for matters of daily occurreuite they give 
us no assistance. He ix)ints out the useless distinctions 
between things manctpi and nan mancipiy between the donii' 
nium quirituriam and honUariam; the modes of acquiring 
property by mancipation, cessio iu jure, usucapio, and the like, 
the unproiitable ducrtrines about ^fidei commissa and the jus 
accrescendi. He dwells on the folly of keeping up the old 
forms oi' sti])ulation in contracts, and those of legal process, 
from which no one can depart a syllable without losing 
his suit. And on the whole he concludes tliat not a twentieth 
part of the Roman law survives, and of that not one-tenth can 
be of any utility. In the second part, Hottoman attacks Tri- 
bonian himself for suppressing the genuine works of great 
lawyers, for barbarous langua;4e, for jx^rpetually mutilating, 
trans|K)sing, and intcr[M)lating the passages which he inserts, 
80 that no cohesion or cousitiitency is lo be found in these frag- 
ments of materials, nor is it possible to ixistore them. The 
evil has been increased by the herd of commentators and 

* Ileinecriun, p. 23=}. '* Fabre,'* myi aTee laison d'aTY^r dteid6 un pen Crop 

Ferricre. ai« quote- 1 by Temjwon, IIL<t. h.inliincnt contre lex opinloiis eommanaa, 

da la Jurbpruilenoe, **<»t celui des juru- et de s'etrc doun^ nonTent trop da iiberU 

eoDfiulte.'* moderniM qui a port« Ic plun dc retrAocher ou d*;^)outer d-iv ks* M*.'* 

loin 1m id««s Hur le droit. Otolt un Sw. too. th« artirla " Farra," in "' 

<^prit v«i«-c 'jui m- He rebu'^it par ip plu« phin CaiTerwlle. 
i;r*uUet didiculC4iii. Uau o:i Tarrufe 
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inteq)reters since the twelfth century ; those who have lately 
appeared and applied more erudition rarely agreeing in their 
conjectural emendations of the text, which yet frequently 
jraries in different manuscripts so as to give rise to endless 
disputes. He ends by recommending that some jurisconsults 
and advocates should be called together, in order to compile a 
good code of la^vs ; taking whatever is valuable in the Roman 
system, and adding whatever from other sources may seem 
worthy of reception, drawing them up in plain language, with- 
out too much subtilty, and attending chiefly to the principles 
of equity. He thinks that a year or two would suiBce for the 
instruction of students in such a code of laws, which would be 
completed afterwards, as was the case at Rome, by forensic 
practice. 

83. These opinions of Hottoman, so reasonable in them- 
selves, as to the inapplicability of much of the 
Roman law to the actual state of society, were con- notcounte- 
genial to the prejudices of many lawyers in France, j^^ ^ 
That law had in fact to struggle against a system 
already received, the feudal customs which had governed the 
greater part of the kingdom. And this party so much pre- 
vailed, that by the ordinance of Blois. in 1579, tlie University 
of Paris was forbidden to give lectui-es or degrees in civil law. 
This was not wholly regarded ; but it was not till a century 
afterwards that public lectures in that science were re-estab- 
lished in the univei-sity, on account of the uncertainty which 
the neglect of the civil law was alleged to have produced. 

84. France now stood far pre-eminent in her lawyers. 
But Italy was not wanting in men once conspicuous, m^^^^^. 
whom we cannot afford time to mention. One of 

them, Turamiiii, professor at Ferrara, though his name is not 
found in Tiraboschi, or even in Gravina, seems to have had a 
more luminous conception of the relation which should subsist 
between positive laws and those of nature, as well as of their 
distinctive provinces, than was common in the great jurists of 
that generation. His commentary on the title De Legibus, 
in the first book of the Pandects, gave him an opportunity for 
philosophical illustration. An account of liis writings will bo 
found in Corniani.^ 

So. The canon law, though by no means a province steiile 

« Vol.ri. p. 107. 
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in the quantity of its produce, has not deserved to arrest 
^j^^j^^ j^^ our attention. It wan studied conjointly with that of 
l^)ine, from which it borrows many of its principles 
and rules of proceeding, though not servilely, nor without 
such variations as the indci)endence of its tribunals, and the 
different nature of its authorities might be expected to pro- 
duce. Covarruvias and other Spaniards were the most emi- 
nent canonists; Spain was distinguished in this line of 
jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to observe, that in this 

period we find a foundation laid for the great science 
DB^nii. of international law, the determining authority in 
2j^y questions of right between independent states. 

Whatever liad been delivered in books on tliis sub- 
ject, had resteil too much on theological casuistry, or on the 
analogies of |>ositive mid local law, or on the loose practice of 
nations, and precedents rather of arms than of reason. Tlie 
fecial law, or rights of ambassadors, was that which had been 
mo.st i-espected. The customary code of Europe, in military 
and maritime questions, as well as in some others, to which no 
state could aj)ply its particular jurisprudence with any hojie 
of reciprocity, grew up by degrees to be administered, if not 
upon solid principles, yet with some unifonnity. The civil 
jurists, as being conversant with a system more widely dif- 
fused, and of which the equity was more generally recog- 
nized thxm any other, took into their hands the adjudication of 
all these cases. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
progress of international rehitions, and, we may add, the fre- 
quency of wars, though it did not at once create a common 
standard, sliowed liow much it was required. War itself, it 
was ptM-ceived, even for the advantage of the belligerents, liad 
it^ rules ; an enemy had his rights : the study of ancient his- 
tory furnished precedents of magnanimity and justice, which 
put tlie more recent examples of Christendom to shame ; the 
spirit of tlie gospel could not lie wholly suppressed, at least 
in theory; the strictness of casuistry was applied to the duties 
of sovereigns ; and perhaps the scsuidal given by the writ- 
ings of ^lachiavel was not without its influence in dictating a 
nobler tone to the morality of international law. 

87. IJijfore we come to works strictly belonging to litis 
Fnnciia J^'^d of jurisprudence, one may be mentioned whii-h 
victoru. tonnects it with theological casuistry. The lielee* 
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tiones Theologicae of Francis a Victoria, a professor in Sala- 
manca, and one on whom Nicolas Antonio and many other 
Spanish writers bestow the highest eulogy, as the restorer of 
theological studies in their country, is a book of remarkable 
scarcity, though it has been published at least in four editions. 
Grotius has been supposed to have made use of it in his own 
great work ; but some of those who since his time have men- 
tioned Victoria's writings on this subject lament that they 
are not to be met with. Dupin, however, has given a short 
account of the Relectiones ; and there are at least two copies 
in England, — one in the Bodleian Library, and another in 
that of Dr. Williams in Redcross Street. The edition I have 
used is of Venice, 1626, being probably the latest: it was 
published first at Lyons in 1557, at Salamanca in 1565, and 
again at Lyons in 1587, but had become scarce before its 
republication at Venice.^ It consists of thirteen relections, 
as Victoria calls them, or dissertations on different subjects, 
related in some measure to theology, at least by the mode in 
which he treats thena. The fifth, entitled De Indis, and the 
sixth, De Jure Belli, are the most important. 

88. The third is entitled, De Potestate Civili. In this he 
derives government and monarchy from divine insti- nia opi- 
tution, and holds that, as the majority of a state may "^iJJ? ^ 
choose a king whom the minority are bound to obey, **" 
so the majority of Christians may bind the minority by the 
choice of an universal monarch. In the chapter concerning 
the Indians, he strongly asserts the natural right of those 
nations to dominion over their own property and to sovereign- 
ty, denying the argument to the contrary founded on their 
infidelity or vices. He treats this question methodically, in a 
scholastic manner, giving the reasonings on both sides. He 
denies that the emperor or the pojje is lord of the whole 
world, or that the pope has any power over the barbarian In- 
dians or other infidels. The right of sovereignty in the King 
of Spain over these people he rests on such grounds as he can 
find; namely, the refusal of permission to trade, which he 
hohls to be a just cause of war, and the cessions made to him 

1 This \b said on the authority of the the book, bat he does not adT«rt to ita 

Venetian edition. But Nicolaa Antonio scarcity. Morhof, whoeaUait iVtsfeeffone*, 

mentionfl an edition at Ingoldstadt in 15S0, names the two editions of Lyona, and thoaa 

and another at Antwerp in 1604. He is of Ingoldstadt and Antwerp. Brunei, 

irilent about those of 1587 and 1626. He WatU, and the Biographie UoiTenaUai do 

also says that the Relectiones are twelve not mention Victoria at all. 
in number. Perhaps he had nerer seen 
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by allit-:< amons: the native joxrer^ In the sixth rdection on 
the right of war. he r.^?* over most of the leading qaestions, 
disou>st»il atterwarU? l-y AlWriciis Gentilis and Grotiiis. His 
dissertation is exi^et^iiiiirlj (>.*n«leu?<iL comprising sixtj aeo- 
tions in twenty-eisrhi i«:ii;res : wher\-in he treats of the general 
rijrht of war. the ^liiffivm^ l^iwt-en public war and reprisal, 
the just and unju>t caus«^ «]k' war. its proper ends, the right of 
pubjocts to exaniiue its gTv*unds^ and many more of a similar 
kind. He dit ermines tliat a war cannot be jast on both sides, 
exi*ept thn>ugh ignoran^'e : and al?o that subjects ought not to 
ser^-e their prini*e in a war which they reckon unjost. Gn>- 
tius has adopted Unh thest* tenets. The whole relection, as 
well as that on the Indians, displays an intrepid spirit of jus- 
tice and humanity, which seems to have been rather a general 
charaoteristio ot* the Sf^anish theologians. Dominic Soto, 
always intlexibly on the side of right, liad already sustained 
by his authority tlie nolde enthusiasm of Las Casas. 

89. But tlie tirst boi>k. so tar as I am aware, that syste- 
A.-mUon maticallv reductHl the pnictiJ^e of nations in the con- 
tbe rights dud of war to legitimate rules, is a treatise by Bal- 

**'' thazar Ayala. judge-advoi-ate (as we use the word) 
to the Spanisli army in the Netherlands, under the Prince of 
Parma, to whom it is dediwited. The dedication bears date 
1581 ; and tlie first edition is said to have appeared the next 
year. I liave only seen that of loi>7, and I apprehend every 
edition to be very scarct*. For this n\ison, and because it is 
the opening of a gn»at subjwt, I shall give the titles of his 
cliapters in a note.^ It will appear, tliat the second book of 

> Balth. Ajakr. J. 0. rt ezerritnii rvgU Lib. ii. 

apud Bel^.w Vuprcmi jiiriJici. dc jure et c 3. Unum non PlnxM Exodtul Pn»- 

offlrii4 hellirlii et dl<cipUna miliUri, libri flri dobnr. 

treti. Antw. 13^7. L^o, p. 405. 4. UCrum licniute et Benerotentla, an 

lib. i. Sorerir^te et SirTitia, ploa pio- 

c. 1. De Ratione Belli InJkeodi, aliis- firiet Imporator. 

que Cicremoaiis Bellids. &. Tem(M>n]ni Itatlonem pradpnt la 

2. De l)«llo Ju.Hto. Ik^llo llabeDdam. 

8. De DueJlo, vive Singnlarl Gerta* 6. ContentifMaff et Lentaa da 

mine. UfUirij DeliberatkMiea « 

4. De l*i;^Mmt{onibus, qoas Tulgo Noxiaii ewe. 

ReprettlLM roeaat. 7. Dam K« snot IntegnB na mini- 

6. De Bello C'aptia et Jura PoatU- mum quMem Ile0[ vel Rdpnb- 

minii. lice de 3IjgeKUte fua OooeMten- 

6. De Hile Ilmtt Senraada. dum ease ; et errara aoa qni 

7. De Fcederibus et Indodia. Arrogantiam Iloatlum ModMtia 

8. De Imidiis et Praoda HoatOL at Patiantia Tind poaM askO- 

9. De Jura Legatonuo. maat. 

Lib. U. 8. An prmtat Ballom Doml tselpafa, 

e. I. De Ofllcila BalUda. an Taro In HoatUam Agnua 

2. De Impermtore Tal Dooa Ezardtoa. 
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Ayala relates more to politics and to strategy than to inter- 
national jurisprudence ; and that, in the third, he treats entii*e- 
ly of what we call martial law. But, in the first, he aspires to 
lay down great principles of public ethics ; and Grotius, who 
refers to Ayala with commendation, is surely mistaken in 
saying that he has not touched the grounds of justice and 
injustice in war.^ His second chapter is on this subject, 
in thirty-four pages ; and, though he neither sifts the matter 
so exactly nor limits the right of hostility so much as Grotius, 
he deserves the praise of laying down the general principle 
without subtilty or chicanery. Ayala positively denies, with 
Victoria, the right of levying war against infidels, even by 
authority of the pope, on the mere ground of their religion : 
for their infidelity does not deprive them of their right of 
dominion ; nor was tliat sovereignty over the earth given 
originally to the faithful alone, but to every reasonable 
creature. And this, he says, has been shown by Covarruvias 
to be the sentiment of the majority of doctors.^ Ayala deals 
abundantly in examples from ancient history, and in authori- 
ties from the jurists. 

90. We find, next in order of chronology, a treatise by 
Albericus Gentilis, De Legationibus, pubHshed in 1583. 

Lib. ii. Lib. iii. 

e. 9. An prsestet Initio Proelii Magno c. 11. De EmaxiMribiu. 
Claniore et Concitiito Cunu in 12. De Dcsiertoribufl. 

Ho*tes pergere, an vero Loco 13. De Tmnflfugid et Proditoribiu. 



14. De Seditions. 

10. Non &9e Consilii inyicem Infcnsofl 15. De lis qui in Acie Loco cedunt ant 

Civilibus DiMi^eimonibus Uostes Victi 8e dedunt. 

Sola Di!*cordia Fretum inTadere. 16. De lis qui Anna alienant Tel amit- 

11. Nece»dtatein Pugnandi Magno Stu- tunt. 

dio Iniponendam eiue Militibus 17. De ILs qui Excubias descront yel 

et IIcM^tibus Itemittendam. minus rccte agunt. 

12. In Victotia potissimum de Pace 18. De Eo qui Arcem Tel Oppidnm 

Cogitanduin. ciijus I^ripsidio impoditus est, 

13. Devictin IIosti>)UH qua potui.<Hmum amittit Tel Uoetibus dedit. 

Katione l*erpetua Pace Quieti 19. De Furtis et aliis Delictis Militari- 

obtineri posiiint [^icl. bus. 

lib. iii. 20. De I>ra*mii8 Militmn. 

c. 1. De DisoipHna Militari. * ^^ Causas unde bellum Justmn aut in- 

2. De Officio I>egnti et aliorum qui jnstum diritur Ayala non tetigit." — De 

MilitibuR prarsunt. Jure B. et P. Prolegom., § 88. 

3. De Met itoribus sive Mensoribua. » " Bellum adTersus iufideles ex eo so- 

4. De Militibus, et qui Militare pos- lum quod infideles sunt, ne quidem aucto- 

sunt. ritate imperatoTls Tel summi ponttflcia 

5- De Sacramento Militari. indici potest ; infidelitas enlm non pri- 

6. ]>e Mi.<i^ione. yat infldelee dominio quod habent jure 

7. De Prinlegiii« Militum gentium ; nam non fldelibus tantnm ro- 

8. De JudiciiH Militaribus. rum dominia, sed omni rationabili crea- 

9. De Pfenis Militum. turas data sunt. . . . £t hiec sententia 
10. De Contiimacibus et Ducum Dicto pleri}«que probatur, ut osteudit CoTami- 

non Purentibu'' viaa.'' 

VOL. II. 12 
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Gcntilis was an Italian Protestant, who, through the Earl 
Aibericus ^^ Leicester, obtained the chair of civil law at Ox- 
Uentiiiflon ford in 1582. His writings on Roman jurisprudenoe 

are numerous, but not very highly esteemed. This 
work on the Law of Embassy is dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, the patron of so many distinguished strangers. The 
first book contains an explanation of the different kinds of 
embassies, and of the ceremonies anciently connected with 
them. His aim, as he professes, is to elevate the importance 
and sanctity of ambassadors, by showing the practice of former 
times. In the second book, he enters more on their peculiar 
right**. The envoys of rebels and pirates are not protected. 
But difference of religion does not take away the right of 
sending ambassadors. He thinks tliat civil suits against pub- 
lic ministers may be brought before the onlinary tribunals. 
On the delicate )>roblem as to the criminal jurisdiction of these 
tribunals over ambassadors conspiring against the life of the 
sovereign, Gentilis holds that they can only be sent out of 
the country, as the Si>anish ambassador was by Elizabeth. Tlie 
civil law, he maintains, is no conclusive authority in the case 
of ambassadors, who depend on that of nations, which in many 
resi>ects is different from the other. The second book is the 
most interesting ; for the third chiefly relates to the qualifica- 
tions required in a good ambassador. His instances are more 
fi-equently taken from ancient than modem history. 

91. A more remarkable work by Aibericus Grentilis is his 
irntrea- ^^e^^^i^®* ^^ J^re Belli, first published at Lyons, 
tL4i'onthe 1589. Grotius acknowledges his obligations to 
wJr*" ^ Gentilis, as well as to Ayala, but in a greater degree 

to the former. And that tliis comparatively obscure 
writer was of some use to the eminent founder, as he has 
been deemed, of international jurisprudence, were it only for 
mapping his subject, will be evident from the titles of his 
cluipters, wliioli run almost parallel to those of the first and 
thinl books of Grotius.* Tliey embrace, as the reader will 

> Mb. 1. Ub. i. 

e. 1. De Jure Oentiam BelUoo. c. 9. An Bellum Jujitum dt pro Belt- 

2. BeUi Dvfluitio. done. 

8. PriDcip«ii Hellam g«runt. 10. Si Prinreps ReligloiMiii Mlo apod 

4. LatroiMM Bellum dou genint. buos ju«te tuetur. 

6. B^UmJuxtegvruntur. 11. An SubOiU b«Uent eontra Prin- 

0. K«?Uum Juste fferi utiinqne. clpem ex CauitM ReUdonln. 

7 !>•• (^uflria Belkiruin. 12. Utrum idnt Caumw Naturmlei 

8. Du Oaunis Diviub BvUi FarlendL BelU Fariendi. 
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perceive, the whole field of public faith, and of the rights both 
of war and victory. But I doubt whether the obligation has 
been so extensive as has sometimes been insinuated. Grotius 
does not, as far as I have compared them, borrow many quo- 
tations from Grentilis, though he cannot but sometimes allege 
the same historical examples. It will also be found in almost 
every chapter, that he goes deeper into the subject, reasons 
much more from ethical principles, reli^ less on the authority 
of precedent, and is in fact a philosopher where the other is a 
compiler. 

92. Much that bears on the subject of international law 
may probably be latent in the writings of the jurists Baldus, 
CJovamivias, Vasquez, especially the two latter, who seem to 
have combined the science of casuistry with that of the dvil 
law. Gentilis, and even Grotius, refer much to them ; and 



lib.l. 
o. 18. Be NeoeflHuria Delboskme. 

14. De Utm Defensione. 

15. De Honesta Defensione. 

16. De Sabditifl AlienUi contra Domi- 

num Dcf^ndendia. 

17. Qui Bellum iieceMsarie infenmt. 
18 Qui utUiter BeUum inferant. 

19. De NaturaUboA Caossifl Belli In- 

ferendi. 

20. De Uumanis Catueis Belli infe- 

rendi. 

21. De Molefactis PriTatomm. 

22. De Vetustis Caussb non Exci- 

tandb. 
28. De Regnonim Eversionibos. 

24. Si in I'osteros moTctur BclIum. 

25. De Honesta Caiusa BelU infe- 

rendi. 
lib. ii. 
c. 1. De Bello Indicendo. 
2. Si quando Bellum non indicitur. 
8. De Dolo et Stratagematis. 

4. De Dolo Verbonun. 

5. De McDdociu. 

6. De Voneflcii". 

7. De Armis et Mentitis Annis- 

8. De ScsTola, Juditha, et Simili- 

buB. 

9. De Zopiro et aliifl TransfUgis. 

10. De Pactia Ducum. 

11. De Pactis iliUtum. 
12 Delnduclis. 

13. Quando contra Inducias fiat. 

14. De Salvo Conductu. 

15. De Permutationibus et Liberationi- 

bufl. 

16. De Captivi-s, et non nccandls. 

17. De Ills qui ^ ll08ti tradunt. 



Ub.ii. 
0. 18. In Dedltoi, et Oaptos s»Tiri. 

19. De Obflidibiu. 

20. De Snpplieibofl. 

21. De PueriB et Foeminis. 

22. De Agrlcolis, Mercatorlbiu. Pu»- 

grinis, aliiB Similiboi 
28. De Vaatitate et Xncendiii. 
24. De CflBsto sepeUendis. 
Lib. ill. 
o. 1. De BeUi Fine et Pace. 
2. De Ultione Victoria. 
8. De StunptiboB et DamniJ Belli. 

4. Tributia et Agria multari Victos. 

5. Victoria Acquisitio UniversaliB. 

6. Victos Omamentia Spoliari. 

7. Urbes diripi, dirui. 

8. De Ducibua Hoatium Captia. 

9. De Serrls. 

10. De Statu Mutando. 

11. De Religionia alianunqiie Rerum 

Mutanone. 

12. Si Utile cum Honesto pngnet 

13. De Pace Futura Constituenda. 

14. De Jure Conyeniendi. 

15. De Quibua cayetur in Foederiboa et 

in Duello. 

16. De Legibua et libertate. 

17. De Agria et PoetUminio. 

18. De Amicitii et Sooietate. 

19. Si Foedua recte contrahitur com 

DirersflB Religionia Hominiboa. 

20. De Armia et Claaaibua. 

21. De Arcibua et Pneaidila. 

22. Si Succeasorea Foederatomm tenen- 

tur. 
28. De Ratibabitione, Priratla, Piratis, 

Exulibua, Adhsrentibaa. 
24. Quando Foedua violatur. 
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the former, who is no great pliilosopher, appears to have bor- 
rowed from that source some of his general principles. It is 
honorable to these men, as we have already seen in Soto, 
Victoria, and Ayala, that they strenuously defended the 
maxims of politiod justice. 
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CHAPTER V. 

raSTORY OF POETRY FROM 1660 TO 1600 



Sect. I. — On Italian Poetry. 



Character of the Italian Poets of thin Age — Some of the beet enumerated — E 

(Uno Rota— Gaspara Stampa— Bernardo Tuflso— Oierusalemme Liberata of Tor- 
quatoTasflo. 

1. The school of Petrarch, restored by Bembo, was preva- 
lent in Italy at the beginning of this period. It General 
would demand the use of a library, formed peculiarly ^J'JJJJJ^ 
for this purpose, as well as a great expenditure of poets in 
time, to read the original volumes which this im- **^*8®- 
mensely numerous class of poets, the Italians of the sixteenth 
century, filled with their sonnets. In the lists of Crescimbeni, 
they reach the number of 661. We must, therefore, judge 
of them chiefly through selections, which, though they may 
not always have done justice to every poet, cannot but present 
to us an adequate picture of the general style of poetry. 
The majority are feeble copyists of Petrarch. Even Their usual 
in most of tliose who have been preferred to the rest, ^"^**- 
an affected intensity of passion, a monotonous repetition of 
customary metaphors, of hyperboles reduced to common- 
places by familiarity, of mythological allusions pedantic with- 
out novelty, cannot be denied incessantly to recur. But, in 
observing how much they generally want of that which is 
essentially the best, we might be in danger of forgetting tliat 
there is a praise due to selection of words, to harmony of 
sound, and to skill in overcoming metrical impediments, 
which it is for natives alone to award. The authority of Ita- 
lian critics should, therefore, be respected, though not without 
keeping in mind both their national prejudice, and that which 
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the habit of admiring a very artificial style must always 
generate. 

2. It is perhaps hardly fair to read a number of these com- 
Thdr positions in succession. Every sonnet has its own 
bMotiefl. unity, and is not, it might be pleaded, to be charged 
with tediousness or monotony, because the same structure of 
verse, or even the same general sentiment, may recur in an 
equally independent production. Even collectively taken, 
the minor Italian poetry of the sixteenth century may be 
deemed a great repertory of beautiful language, of senti- 
ments and images, that none but minds finely tuned by 
nature produce, and that will ever be dear to congenial 
readers, presented to us with exquisite felicity and grace, 
and sometimes with an original and impressive vigor. The 
sweetness of the Italian versification goes far towards their 
charm; but are poets forbidden to avail themselves of 
this felicity of their native tongue, or do we invidiously 
detract, as we might on the same ground, from the praise 
of Theocritus and Bion? 

3. " The poets of this age,** says one of their best critics, 
ciMtf»et«r " *^» ^ general, a just taste ; wrote with elegance ; 
given by employed deep, noble, and natural sentiments ; and 

filled their compositions with well-chosen ornaments. 
There may be observed, however, some difference between 
the authors who lived before the middle of the century and 
those who followed them. The former were more attentive 
to imitate Petrarch, and, unequal to reach the fertility and 
imagination of this great master, seemed rather dry, with 
the exception, always, of Casa and Costanzo, whom, in their 
style of com{)osition, I greatly admire. The later writers, in 
order to gain more applause, deviated in some measure from 
the spirit of Petrarch, seeking ingenious thoughts, fiorid con- 
ceits, splendid ornaments, of which they became so fond, that 
they fell sometimes into the vicious extreme of saying too 
much.*** 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Muratori seems to place in 
Poetry of the earlier part of the century, belong, by the date 
^^■^ of publication at least, to this latter period. The 
former was the first to quit the style of Petrarch, which 
liembo had rendered so popular. Its smoothness evidently 

> Mumtori, d«lla Pcrfetta l»oe*ia, i. 22. 
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wanted vigor ; and it was the aim of Casa to inspire a more 
masculine tone into the sonnet, at the expense of a harsher 
versification. He occasionally ventured to carry on the sense 
without pause from the first to the second tercet ; an innova- 
tion praised by many, but which, at that time, few attempted 
to imitate, though in later ages it has become common, not 
much perhaps to the advantage of the sonnet. The poetry 
of Casa speaks less to the imagination, the heart, or the ear, 
than to the understanding.^ 

5. Angelo di Costanzo, a l^eapolitan, and author of a 
well-known history of his country, is highly extolled of Coa- 
by Crescimbeni and Muratori: perhaps no one of ******* 
these lyric poets of the sixteenth century is so much in favor 
with the critics. Costanzo is so regular in his versification, 
and so strict in adhering to the unity of subject, that the So- 
ciety of Arcadians, when, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, they endeavored to rescue Italian poetry from tHb 
school of Marini, selected him as the best model for imitation. 
He is ingenious, but perhaps a little too refined ; and by no 
means free from that coldly hyperbolical tone in addressing his 
mistress, which most of these sonneteers assume. Costanzo 
is not to me, in general, a pleasing writer ; though sometimes 
he is very beautiful, as in the sonnet on Virgil, " Quella cetra 
gentil," justly praised by Muratori, and which will be found in 
most collections ; remarkable, among higher merits, for being 
contained in a single sentence. Another, on the same subject, 
" Cigni felici," is still better. The poetry of Camillo Pelle- 
grini much resembles that of Costanzo.^ The sonnets ^^ 
of Baldi, especially a series on the ruins and antiqui- 
ties of Rome, appear to me deserving of a high place among 
those of the age. They may be read among his jK)ems ; but 
few have found their way into the collections by Grobbi and 
Rubbi, which are not made with the best taste. Caro, says 
Crescimbeni, is less rough than Casa, and more ori- ^^^^ 
ginal than Bembo. Salfi extols the felicity of his 

1 " Casa . . . per poco deviando dalla perloch^ Ronuna lode ritraise de chinnqoa 

doloezza del Petrarca, a un novello stile coltlv6 in questi tempi la toacana poeoa. 

«liede principio, col quale le 8ue rime Ma perche si fktto stile era proprio, e 

compose, intendendo c>opra il tutto alia adattato all' iogegno del suo liiTentore, 

gravitdi; per conseguir la quale, si val>»« mol to difficile riuscl il Begoitarlo." — Crea- 

Kpezialmente del carattere a«pro, e de' cimbeni, della Volgar Poesia, U. 410. .See 

ragj^rati period! e rotondi, int<iuo a con- also Oingu6n6, ix. 329 ; Tiraboschi, t^^^ 

durre uno steBSO sentimento d' uno in altro C-aaa is generally, to my apprr*" '" 

quademario, e d' uno in altro terwtto ; very harsh and prosaic, 

oosa in prima da alcuuo nou piu teutata ; * Creecimbeni, vol. It. p. 25. 
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Style, and the Imrmony of liLs versifieatiim ; while he owns 
that his tliought:? are often forced and ol>8cure.' 

6. Among the canzoni of this jK^riod, one by Celio Magno 
Odea of ^^ ^^*® Deity stands in the eyes of foreigners, and 
Cello I believe of many Itiiliiuis, prominent above the rest. 
*^'*°**' It is certainly a noble ode.^ Rubbi, editor of the 
Parnaso Italiano, says that he would csUl Celio the greatest 
lyric i)oet of his age, if he did not dread the clamor of the 
Petrarchista. The poetry of Celio Magno, more than one 
hundred pages extracted from which will be found in the 
thirty-second volume of that collection, is not in general ama- 
tory, and displays much of that sonorous rhythm and copious 
expression which afterwanls made Chiabrera and Guidi fa- 
mous. Some of his odes, like those of Pindar, seem to have 
been written for pay, and have somewhat of that frigid exag- 
geration which such conditions produce. Crescimbeni thinks 
that Tansillo, in the ode, hns no rival but Petrai-ch.* The 
poetry in genend of Tansillo, esi)ecially La Balia, which con- 
tains good advice to mothers about nursing their infants very 
prosaically delivered, seems deficient in spirit.* 

7. The amatory sonnets of this age, forming the greater 
CoidnwHof n»"ilxir, are very frequently cold and affected. 
thcamntory Tliis might po.^sibly be ascribed in some measure to 
■onneta. ^j^^ state of manners in Italy, where, with abundant 
licentiousness, there was still much of jealousy ; and public 
sentiment applau<led iUike the successful lover and the vindic- 
tive husband. A resi>ect for the honor of families, if not for 
virtue, would imjKxse on the poet who felt or assumed a pas- 
sion for any distinguished hidy, the conditions of Tasso*8 
Olindo, — to desire much, to hope for little, and to ask nothing. 
It is also at least very doubtful whether much of the amorous 
sorrow of the sonneteers were not purely ideal. 

^ CrPMriinWiii. ii. 429. (iiruu^nd (nm- die<l in 1 il2. lie prabefl ftbio Scipio Ga»> 

tiou'ition par Sttlfi), ix. 12. (^in)'ii MfmnotA tano(not the piiater of that name), whose 

(va Ca/*tclv«-tro, written «liirtrijj tMr quir- poems wf ro publi»hc«l, but ponthumoiuAy, 

rel, an* fail of furious abu'**) with no wit. in the ^ini** \oar. 

They have tlie riUculom pirticuinrity, ' Dt-lli Vuljjar Poerfa, H. 436. 

tliAt the i-t-<t linooftsich in repeuited k> am * Kof»coe republished Ia Balia, wtiieh 

to bcjdn the n^xt. wha very little worth while. The follow- 

« Till:* will l»e found in the Coraponi- ing In an aTeragv specimen : — 
inenti Liriri of MAtliiut, — a collection nood 

oil the whole, yet not p<'rlmp^ the bc«5t " Que^to ilegenerar. rh' og:nor ri TO«le, 

tfi.it mijj^lit hnve l»een raA<le; nor hwl the Semlo roi easte, doune mio, vi diro, 

««litor at tlint tini« mi extennive an ao- Cho d' altro che dal latte non procedn. 

qu iintMn<>e with luliiin jtoetrv an he after- L' altnii latte o;4ur.ir ft '1 prtido antico 

wjr>ii« Rr<(iiin-.l. ('re-iciiM>>oiii reelion.4 (V- Dejcii avi UluM'ri e ailulterar le raue, 

lio the lajit uf the ;$«»■» 1 a,,c in |Hietry : he K i>' infettt tilnr .^auj^ac pudlco.** 
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8. Lines and phrases from Petrarch are as studiously 
introduced as we find those of classical writers in studied 
modem Latin poetry. It cannot be said that this is inutationof 
unpleasing ; and to the Italians, who knew every 
passage of their favorite poet, it must have seemed at once a 
grateful homage of respect, and an ingenious artifice to be- 
speak attention. They might well look up to him as their 
master, but could not hope that even a foreigner would ever 
mistake the hand through a single sonnet. He is to his dis- 
ciples, especially those towards the latter part of the century, 
as Guido is to Franceschini or Elisabetta Serena : an effemi- 
nate and mannered touch enfeebles the beauty which stiU 
lingers round the pencil of the imitator. If they produce any 
effect upon us l>eyond sweetness of sound and delicacy of 
expression, it is from some natural feeling, some real sorrow, 
or from some occasional originality of thought in which they 
cease for a moment to pace the banks of their favorite Sorga. 
It would be easy to point out not a few sonnets of this 
higher character among those especially of Francesco Cop- 
petta, of Claudio Tolomei, of Ludovico Patemo, or of Ber- 
nardo Tasso. 

9. A school of poets, that has little vigor of sentiment, 
falls readily into description, as painters of history ^j^^ ^^^^^ 
or portrait that want expression of character endea- ne«B for 
vor to please by their landscape. The Italians, ^ 
esj)ecially in this part of the sixteenth century, are profiise 
in the song of birds, the murmur of waters, the shade of 
woods ; and, as these images are always delightful, they shed 
a charm over much of their poetry, which only the critical 
reader, who knows its secret, is apt to resist, and that to his 
own loss of gratification. The pastoral character, which it 
became customary to assume, gives much opportunity for 
these secondary, yet veiy seducing, beauties of style. They 
belong to the decline of the art, and have something of the 
voluptuous charm of evening. Unfortunately they gener- 
ally presage a dull twilight, or a thick darkness of creative 
poetry. The Greeks had much of this in the Ptolemaic age, 
and again in that of the first Byzantine emperors. It is con- 
spicuous in Tansillo, Patemo, and both the Tassos. 

10. The Italian critics, Crescimbeni, Muratori, and Qua- 
drio, have given minute attention to the beauties of particular 
sonnets culled from the vast stores of the sixteenth century. 
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But as the development of the thought, the management of 
Judgment *^^ ^^"'* coudtituent clauses of the sonnet, espci-ial- 
of Italian ly the hist, the propriety of every line, for nothing 
^ ^^'' digressive or merely ornamental should be admitted, 
constitute in their eyes the chief merit of these short com|x>- 
sitions, they extol some which in our eyes are not so pleasing, 
as what a less regular taste might select. Without presuming 
to rely on my own judgment, defective both as that of a for- 
eigner, and of one not so extensively acquainted with the 
minor poetry of this age, I will mention two writers, well 
known, indeed, but less prominent in the critical ti^atises tlian 
some others, as possessing a more natural sensibility and a 
greater truth of sorrow than most of their contemporaries, — 
Bernardino Rota and Gospara Stumpii. 

11. Bernardino Kota, a Nea])olitan of ancient lineage and 
Pernardino Considerable wealth, Icfl ])oems in Latin as well as 
r.ota. Italian ; and among the latter Ids eclogues are high- 
ly praised by his editor. But he is chiefly known by a series 
of sonnets, inteimixed with canzoni, upon a single subject, 
Portia Capece, liis wife, whom, " what is unui^ual among our 
Tuscan jKXjts (says his editor), he loved with an exclusive 
aifection.'' But be it understood, lest the reader should bo 
discouraged, that the poetry addressed to Portia Capece is 
all written before their marriage, or after her death. TTie ear- 
lier division of the series, " Rime in Vita," seems not to rise 
much above the level of amorous poetr^'. He wooed, was 
delayed, complained, and won, — the natural history of au 
equal and reasonable love. Sixteen years hitervened of that 
tranquil bliss which contents the heart without moving it, and 
sehlom affords much to the ])oet in which the reader can find 
interest. Her death in 1559 gave rise to poetical sorrows, as 
real, and certainly full as rational, as those of Petrarch, to 
whom some of his contemporaries gave him the second place ; 
rather probably from the similarity of their subject, than 
from the graces of his language. Rota is by no means free from 
conceits, and uses sometimes affected and impleasing expres- 
sions, as mia dolce guerra^ speaking of his wife, even after 
her death ; but his images are often striking : * and, above all, 

1 Mumtori bliune* a line of Rota as too poetrj, nor more hyperboUnal than nany 

bold, and containing a falM> thoaght : — oth«nt whirh haro b«*n mach adiftlrpil. 

•• K.Mno I i*,i..rchl. «.»**»«» HonK,." HJL '' *'^' /V/roTcA/iyM^ In a \^n 
It w^nik to ma not bej.oml the llinit« of 
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be resembles Petrarcb, witb whatever inferiority, in combin- 
ing the ideality of a poetical mind with the naturalness of 
real grief. It has never again been given to man, nor will it 
probably be given, to dip his pen in those streams of ethereal 
parity which have made the name of Laura immortal ; but a 
sonnet of Rota may be not disadvautageously compared with 
one of Milton, which we justly admire for its general feeling 
though it begins in pedantry and ends in conceit.^ For my 
own part, I would much rather read again the collection of 
Rota's sonnets than those of Costanzo. 

12. The sorrows of Gaspara Stampa were of a different 
kind, but not less genuine than those of Rota. She ^^^ 
was a lady of the Faduan territory, living near the ^SS^ 
small river Anaso, from which she adopted the poeti- Her lo?* 
cal name of Anasilla. This stream bathes the foot •*<^'**'^**** 
of certain lofty hiUs, from which a distinguished fiunily, the 
counts of Collalto, took their appellation. The representa- 
tive of this house, himself a poet as well as soldier, and, if 



1 Thli Mmnee l» in Mathias, Ul. 266. 
Thftt of WlUm will be remembeied by 



** In' Ueto e plen di liTerenn espetto. 
Con Te^te di color biaiioo e Termigiio, 
IH doppia luce lerraatD U c%Uo. 
ML TifMM in aonno il mio dolce diletto. 

lo me 1' inehino, e con oorfcree affstto 
Seoo rnciooo e seco mi comdglio. 
Com* abbia a gOTemarmi in qnest* ed- 

gMo, 
X piango intanto, e la rispoeta aspetto. 

Ella m' aecolta fim, e dice com 
Veramente celesti, ed io 1* apprendo, 
£ acrbo ancor nelia memoria aacoee. 

Mi lascia al fine e parte, e fa spar- 
gendo 
Per V aria nel partir Tide e roee ; 
lo le porgo la man ; poi mi reprendo." 

In one of Rota's aonnetti we hare the 
thought of Pope's epitaph on Oay : — 

'* Questo cor, qoesta mente e queeto petto 
Sia '1 tno Hepolero e non la tombe o U 

BMBO; 

Gh* io t' apparecchio qui doglioso e 

lano; 
Non A dere a te, donna, altro ricetto." 

He proceeds rery beautiftilly : — 

" Riccca sia la memoria o V InteUetto, 
Del ben per cui tutt' altro a dietro io 

larao, 
JE mentTP qnesto mar di pianto naseo, 
Vadami Mmpm innanzl il cam objetto. 
Alma gentil, dov' abitar solei 



Donna e veina, In terren ftado vmlUt^ 
ItI regnar eeleete Immortal del. 

Vantisi pur la morte aterti feolta 
Al mondo, a me noo gUi; di' a pwuhr 

mlei 
Una aempn tani tIte • ■epctta." 
The poems of Bota an eepanilelj vab- 

liahed in two Tolnmes. N^>laf, 1736. 

They contain a mixture of Latin. ^Vha- 

ther Milton taitentionallT borrowed the 

aonnet on his wife's deathi 

**Methonght I saw my last eeponaM 
saint,"* 

from that aboTe quoted, I cannot pretend 
to say : certainly his resemblances to tha 
Italian poeU often seem more than acci- 
dental. Thus two lines in an indilBnent 
writer, Girolamo Preti (Mathiae, iU. 82S), 
are exactly like one of the ■nbUmesi 
flights hi the Paradise Lost. 

" Tn per soArir della cut luce I ral 
Si ikn con 1* ale i serafini nn toIo.** 

" Dark with exeeadTe Ught thy skirta ap- 
pear; 

Tet daole Hearen, that brightest eer*- 
phim 

Approach not, bnt with both wingf nA 
their eyee." 

[But it has been lugnsted to me thai 
both poets must haTs auuded to Im. tI. S. 
Thus, too, the langoaft of th 
liturgies represents the seraphta 
ing their eres viith wings In the 
of God. — 1842.] 
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we believe his fond admirer, endowed with every virtue 
except constancy, was loved by G&spara with enthusiastic 
passion. Unhappily, she learned only by sad experience the 
want of generosity too common to man ; and sacrificing, not 
the honor, but the pride, of her sex, by submissive affection, 
and finally by querulous importimity, she estranged a heart 
never so susceptible as her own. Her sonnets, which seem 
arranged nearly in order, begin with the delirium of sanguine 
love : they are extravagant effusions of ailmiration, mingled 
with joy aud hope ; but soon the sense of Collalto's coldness 
glides in and overpowers her bliss.^ After three years' ex- 
pectation of seeing his pronuse of marriage fulfilled, and when 
he had already caused alarm by his indifference, she was com- 
pelled to endure the pangs of absence by his entering the 
service of France. This does not seem to luive been of long 
continuance ; but his lettei's were infiHjquent, and her com- 
plaints, always vented in a sonnet, become more fi*etfuL He 
ixiturned ; and Anasilla exults with tenderness, yet still timid 
in the midst of her joy. 

** Oserb io, con queste fide braccia, 
Cingcrli il caro coilo, ed acco^tare 
La mia tremante alia sua viva faccia?** 

But jealousy, not groundless, soon intruded; and we find 
her doubly misenible. Collalto became more harsh, avowed 
It III n- his indifference, forbade her to importune liim with 
quitad. ijgr complaittLs, and, in a few months, espoused an- 
other woman. It is said by the histoiians of Italian litera- 
ture, that the broken heart of Gaspara sunk very soon under 
these accumulated sorrows into the grave.' And such, no 
doubt, is what my readers expect, and (at least the gentler of 
them) wish to find. But inexorable truth, to whom I am the 
sworn vassal, comi)el3 me to say tliat the poems of the lady 
herself contain unequivocal proofs that she avenged herself 
UemecoDd better on Collalto, — by falling in love again. We 
>o^- find the acknowledgment of another incipient pas- 

sion, which 8i)eedily comes to maturity ; and, while declaring 
that her pi*esent fiame is much stronger than the last, she 

1 In an «arlj sonMt^ she alrendy calls *' Per amar molto, ad wmr poco amata 

OoUato. " il Signor, cA' io amo^ e cA* to pa- Viase e mori iDfelice ; ad or qui gfaica 

enilo ; " an expression dascriptire enough La pid fedel amante cha sia state. 

of the stata io which poor Ganpara aasms Pregala, riator, ripom a pace, 

to haTa liTed saTaral vears. Ed impara da M si mal tmtttta 

* She antiripntad her epitaph, on this A son safuirr un cor crudo e fugaM." 
li,\]>.'th('r<i'> of a broktfn heart; wliloh did 
not occur. 
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dismisses her faithless lover with the handsome compliment, 
that it was her destiny always to fix her afifections on a noble 
object. The name of her second choice does not appear in 
her poems ; nor has any one hitherto, it would seem, made the 
very easy discovery of his existence. It is true that she died 
young, ** but not of love." ^ 

13. The style of Gaspara Stampa is dear, simple, gracefiil : 
the Italian critics find something to censure in the g^j^ ^^ 
versification. In purity of taste, I should incline to Ga«par» 
set her above Bernardino Rota, though she has less **™p*- 
vigor of imagination. Corniani has applied to her the well- 
known lines of Horace upon Sappho.^ But the fires of guilt 
and shame, that glow along the strings of the ^olian lyre, ill 
resemble the pure sorrows of the tender Anasilla. Her pas- 
sion for Collalto, ardent and undisguised, was ever virtuous ; 
the sense of gentle birth, thougli so inferior to his as perhaps 
to make a proud man fear disparagement, sustained her 
against dishonorable submission. 

" E ben ver, che '1 desio, con che amo voi, 
E tutto d* onest^ pieuo, e d* ainore ; ^ 
Perch^ altrimente non convien tra noi.** ^ 

But, not less in elevation of genius than in dignity of charac- 
ter, she is very far inferior to Vittoria Colonna, or even to 
Veronica Gambar, a poetess, who, without equalling Vittoria, 



1 It is impo"?lble to dispute the ovi- 
deooe of Gaspara hirsclf in aovonil 8ou- 
neta, so that Comiaui. and all the rust^ 
muBt have tx-ad her very inattentively. 
What can we nay to these 11 nw ? — 
*' Perchi mi par vedere a certi j<ejfni 

Ch* ordiisci (Amor) nuovi looci e nuove 
foci, 

E di ritrarme al giogo tuo t' iugegni." 

And afterwarda wore fully : — 
** Qual darai fine. Amor, alle mie pene, 
S« dal cinere eetinto d" uno anloro 
Rinasce 1' altro, tiia niorco, magjjiore, 
£ si vivace a consutnnr mi viene .' 

Qual nelle pi>^ ftilici e calde arcne 
Nel nido acceso sol di vario o<lore 
D' una fenice efitinta es^ce poi fijore 
Dn verme, che ftuite nltni divicne. 

In queMto io dcbbo k tiioi cortesi strali 
Che 8«'Jupro 6 degno, td ononit*^ oggetto 
QueUo, onde mi forisoi, onde m' a««ali. 

VMi ora e tale, e taato, e hi perfetto, 
llii tinte doti alia bcllrzTa etcuali, 
Cli' ardor per lui m" c lonmio a'.to di- 
letto." 



* " . . . Bpirat adhac amor 

Vivuntque commissi calorefl 
iEoliai fidibun puellse/' 

Comiani, v, 212, and Palfl In Ohigu«n«, 
ix. 406, have done some justice to the 
poetry of GaH^mra Stampa, though by no 
means more than it deservefl. Boutervrek, 
li. 150, observes only, " Viel Poessie leeigt 
Bich mcht in dlesen Sohetten ;" which, I 
humbly conceive, showo that eitlier he 
had not read them, or wa» an indifferent 
judge ; and, from hiB general taate, I pre- 
fer the former hypothesis. 
3 Sie. Leg. onore .' 

* 1 quote theiw lines on the authority 
of Comiani, v. 215. But I must own, that 
they do not apiiear in the two editions of 
the' Rime della G.-i.«para Stampa which I 
have Bearched. I must also add, that, 
willing aB I am to believe all things in 
fiivor of a latly's honor, there is one very 
awkward sonnet among those of poor 
Ciaoimm, upon which it in by no means 
e:isv to put suih a construction as we 
should wish. 
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With the Aroadlgi is not sufficient to warrant more than a 
general judgment. Gingiiene, who rates this poem very 
highly, praises the skill with which the disposition of the 
original romance has been altered and its canvas enriched by 
new insertions, the beauty of the images and sentiments, the 
variety of the descriptions, the sweetness, though not always 
free from languor, of the style ; and finally recommends its 
perusal to all lovers of romantic poetry, and to all who would 
appreciate that of Italy .^ It is evident, however, that the 
choice of a subject become frivolous in the eyes of mankind, 
not less than the extreme length of Bernardo Tasso's poem, 
must render it almost impossible to follow this advice. 

16. The satires of Bentivoglio, it is agreed, fall short of 
those by Ariosto, though some have placed them 
above those of Alamanni.* But all these ai-e satires buriesqu?' 
on the regular model, assuming at least a half-seri- JJ^^ ' 
ous tone. A style more congenial to the Italians 
was that of burlesque poetry, sometimes poignantly satirical, 
but as destitute of any grave aim, as it was light and familiar, 
even to popular vulgarity, in its expression, though capable 
of grace in the midst of its gayety, and worthy to employ the 
best masters of Tuscan language.^ But it was disgraced by 
some of its cultivators, and by none more than Peter Aretin. 
The character of this profligate and impudent person is well 
known: it appears extraordinary, that, in an age so little scru- 
pulous as to political or private revenge, some great princes, 
who had never spared a worthy adversary, thought it not 
unbecoming to purchase the silence of an odious libeller, who 
called himself their scourge. In a literary sense, the writings 
of Aretin are unequal ; the serious are for the most part reck- 
oned wearisome and prosaic ; in his satires a poignancy and 
spirit, it is said, frequently breaks out; and though his 
popularity, like that of most satirists, was chiefly founded on 
the ill-nature of mankind, he gratified this with a neatness 
and point of expression, which those who cared nothing for 
the satire might admire.'* 

1 Vol. ▼. pp. 61-108. Bouterwek (▼ol. imagiDatire descriptions as w«U as its dali- 

ii. 169) speaks much lees favorably of the cacy and iwaDess. 

Ainadigi, and, as far as I can judge, in too >' Giiigu^n6, ix. 196 ; Biogr. UniT. ; Tira> 

din>^u^ng a tone. Corniani, a great boschi, x. 66. 

ailmirer of Bernardo, ow da that his mor- 3 j^ canzon by Coppetta on his eat. In 

btdezza and fertility have rendered him the twenty-seventh volume of the J*ar» 

too fVequontly diffuse and flowery. See nam It&liano, is rather amiving. 

slFO Panlnd, p. 893, whoob^rves tluit the * Bouterwek, il. 207. His authority 

Anaidigi \r:intti interest, but praises its does not seem sufBcient ; and Gingu^nA, 
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in the first stages of a morbid melancholy, almost of intel- 
lectual derangement^ that the Gierusalemme Liberata was 
finished : it was during a confinement, harsh in all its circum- 
stances, though perhaps necessary, that it was given to the 
world. Several portions had been clandestinely published, in 
consequence of the author's inability to protect his rights; 
and even the first complete edition, in 1581, seems to have 
been without his previous consent. In the later editions of 
the same year, he is said to have been consulted ; but his dis- 
order was then at a height, from which it afterwards receded, 
leaving his genius undiminished, and his reason somewhat 
more sound, though always unsteady. Tasso died at Rome 
in 1595, already the object of the world's enthusiastic admira- 
tion, rather than of its kindness and sympathy. 

20. The Jerusalem is the great epic poem, in the strict 
sense, of modern times. It was justly observed by The Jcru- 
Voltaire, that, in the choice of his subject, Tasso is ^^^*J; 
superior to Homer. Whatever interest tradition choice of 
might have attached among the Greeks to the wrath «^*»<«*- 
of Achilles and the death of Hector, was slight to those genu- 
ine recollections which were associated with the first crusade. 
It was not the theme of a single people, but of Europe ; not a 
fluctuating tradition, but certain history ; yet history so far 
remote from the poet's time, as to adapt itself to his purpose 
with almost the flexibility of fable. Nor could the subject 
have been chosen so well in another age or country ; it was 
still the holy war, and tlie sympathies of his readers were 
easily excited for religious chivalry : but, in Italy, this was no 
longer an absorbing sentiment ; and the stem tone of bigotry, 
which perhaps might still have been required from a Castilian 
poet, would have been dissonant amidst the soft notes that 
charmed the court of Ferrara. • 

21. In the variety of occurrences, the change of scenes 
and images, and of the trains of sentiment connected superior to 
with them in the reader's mind, we cannot place the Sj^T,*"** 
Iliad on a level witli the Jerusalem. And again, by some 
the manifest unity of subject, and by the continuance p<>^*"- 
of the crusading army before the walls of Jerusalem, the 
poem of Tasso has a coherence and singleness, which is com- 
paratively wanting to that of Virgil. Every circumstance is 
in its place: we expect the victory of the Christians, but 

vol,. II. 18 
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acknowledge the probabilitj and adequacy of the events that 
delay it. The episodes, properly so to be called, are few and 
short ; for the expedition of those who recall Rinaldo from the 
arms of Armida, though occupying too large a portion of the 
poem, unlike the fiflh and sixth, or even the second and third 
books of the .^neid, is an indispensable link in the chain of 
its narrative. 

22. In the delineation of character, at once natural, distinct^ 
ito ch»- «^"^ original, Tasso must give way to Homer, per- 
neten. haps to somc Other epic and romantic poets. There 
are some indications of the age in which he wrote ; some want 
of that truth to nature, by which the poet, like the painter, 
must give reality to the conceptions of his fancy. Yet here 
also the sweetness and nobleness of his mind, and his fine 
sense of moral beauty, are displayed. The female warrior had 
been an old invention ; and few, except Homer, had missed 
the opportunity of diversifying their battles with such a 
character. But it is of difficult management : we know not 
how to draw the line between the savage virago, from whom 
the imagination revolts, and the gentler fair one, whose feats 
in arms are ridiculously incongruous to her person and dis- 
position. Virgil first threw a romantic charm over his Ca- 
milla; but he did not render her the object of love. In 
modem poetry, this seemed the necessary compliment to 
every lady; but we hardly envy Rogero the possession of 
Bradamante, or Arthegal that of Britomart. Tasso alone, 
with little sacrifice of poetical probability, has made his read- 
ers sympathize with the enthusiastic devotion of Tancred for 
Clorinda. She is so bright an ideality, so heroic, and yet, by 
the enchantment of verse, so lovely, that no one follows her 
through the combat without delight, or reads her death with- 
out sorrow. And how beautiful is the contrast of this charac- 
ter with the tender and modest Erminia 1 The heroes, as has 
been hinted, are drawn with less power. Godfrey is a noble 
example of calm and faultless virtue ; but we find little dis- 
tinctive character in Rinaldo. Tancred has seemed to some 
rather too much enfeebled by his passion ; yet this may be 
justly considered as part of the moral of the poem. 

23. The Jerusalem is read with pleasure in almost every 
■xeeUoiM canto. No poem, perhaps, if we except the .£neid, 
orito ityu. jj^ gQ fg^ weak or tedious pages : the worst passages 
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•re tlie speeches, which are too diffiise. The native melan- 
choly of Tasso tinges all his poem : we meet with no lighter 
strain, no comic sally, no effort to relieve for an instant the 
tone of seriousness that pervades every stanza. But it is pro- 
bable that some become wearied by this uniformity, which his 
metre serves to augment The attava rima has its inconve- 
nienoes : even its intricacy, when once mastered, renders it 
more monotonous ; and the recurrence of marked rhymes, the 
breaking of the sense into equal divisions, while Uiey com- 
municate to it a regularity that secures the humblest verse 
from sinking to the level of prose, deprive it of that variety 
which the bexameter most eminently possesses. Ariosto les- 
sened this effect by the rapid flow of his language, and 
perhaps by its negligence and inequality : in Tasso, who is 
more sustained at a high pitch of elaborate expression than 
any great poet except Virgil, and in whom a prosaic or feeble 
stanza will rarely be found, the uniformity of cadence may 
conspire with the lusdousness of style to produce a sense of 
satiety in the reader. This is said rather to account for the 
injustice, as it seems to me, with which some speak of Tasso, 
than to express my own sentiments ; for there are few poems 
of great length which I so little wish to lay aside as the Jeru- 
salem. 

24. The diction of Tasso excites perpetual admiration: it 
is rarely turgid or harsh ; and, though more figurative than 
that of Ariosto, it is so much less than that of most of our 
own or the ancient poets, that it appears simple in our eyes. 
Virgil, to whom we most readily compare him, is far superior 
in energy, but not in grace. Yet his grace is often too arti- 
ficial, and the marks of the file are too evident in the exqui- 
siteness of his language. Lines of superior beauty occur 
in almost every stanza : pages after pages may be found, in 
which, not pretending to weigh the style in the scales of the 
Florentine Academy, I do not perceive one feeble verse or 
improper expression. 

25. The conceits so often censured in Tasso, though they 
bespeak the false taste that had begun to prevail, do boom 
not seem quite so numerous as his critics have been fcnititott. 
apt to insinuate ; but we find sometimes a trivial or affected 
phrase, or, according to the usage of the times, an idle allusion 
to mythology, when the verse or stanza requires to be filled 
up. A striking instance may be given from the admirable 
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passage where Tancred discovere Gorinda in the warrior on 
whom he has just inflicted a mortal blow 

** La vide, e la conobbe ; e restb senza 
E moto e senso " 

The effect is here complete, and here he would have desired 
to stop. But the necessity of the verse induced him to finish 
it with feebleness and affectation. Aki vista ! Aki conoscenza ! 
Such difficult metres as the ottava rima demand these sacri- 
fices too frequently. Ariosto has innumerable lines of neces- 
sity. 

26. It is easy to censure the faults of this admirable poem. 
Defectii of The supernatural machinery is perhaps somewhat in 
the poem, exccss ; yet this had been characteristic of the ro- 
mantic school of poetry, which had moulded the taste of 
Europe, and is seldom displeasing to the reader. A still more 
unequivocal blemish is the disproportionate influence of love 
upon the heroic crusaders, giving a tinge of effeminacy to the 
whole poem, and exciting something like contempt in the aus- 
tere critics, who have no standard of excellence in epic song 
but what the ancients have erected for us. But, while we 
must acknowledge that Tasso has indulged too far the inspi- 
rations of his own temperament, it may be candid to ask our- 
selves, whether a subject so grave, and by necessity so full of 
carnage, did not require many of the softer touches which he 
has given it His battles are as spirited and picturesque as 
those of Ariosto, and perhaps more so than those of Virgil ; 
but, to the taste of our times, he has a little too much of pro- 
miscuous slaughter. The Iliad had here set an unfortunate 
precedent, which epic poets thought themselves bound to 
copy. K Erminia and Armida had not been introduced, 
the classical critic might have censured less in the Jerusa- 
lem; but it would have been far less also the delight of 
mankind. 

27. Whatever may be the laws of criticism, every poet 
dieatM ^"^ ^^* ^^^ ^^ dictates of his own genius. The 

the peculiar skill and imagination of Tasso made him equal to 
UJj^ ^ descriptions of war ; but his heart was formed for 
that sort of pensive voluptuousness which most 
distinguishes his poetry, and which is very unlike the coarser 
sensuality of Ariosto. He lingers around the gardens of 
Artnidn, as though he had been himself her thralL The 
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Fknentine critics yehementlj attacked her final reoondliatioii 
with Ranaldo in the twentieth canto, and the renewal of their 
loves ; for the reader is left with no other expectation. Nor 
was tiieir censure unjust; since it is a sacrifice of what 
should he the predominant sentiment in the conclusion of the 
poem. But Tasso seems to have hecome fond ol^Armiday 
and could not endure to leave in sorrow and despair the 
creature of his ethereal fancy, whom he had made so fidr and 
so winning. It is probable that the majority of readers are 
pleased with this passage ; but it can never escape tiie con- 
demnation of severe judges. 

28. Tasso, doubtless, bears a considerable resemblance to 
Yirgil. But independently of the vast advantages x^mooou- 
which the Latin language possesses in majesty and £^j^ 
vigor, and which render exact comparison difficult ^^^' 

as well as unfair, it may be said that Virgil displays more 
justness of taste, a more extensive observation, and, i£ we 
may speak thus in the absence of so much poetry which 
he may have imitated, a more genuine originality. Tasso did 
not possess much of the self-springing invention which we 
find in a few great poets, and which, in this higher sense, I 
cannot concede to Ariosto : he not only borrows freely, and 
perhaps studiously, from the ancients, but introduces frequent 
lines frx>m earlier Italian poets, and especially from Petrarch. 
He has also some favorite turns of phrase, which serve to 
give a certain mannerism to his stanzas. 

29. The Jerusalem was no sooner published than it was 
weighed against the Orlando Furioso; and neither »w,j^j^^. 
Italy nor Europe have yet agreed which scale in- * 
dines. It is indeed one of those critical problems that admit 
of no certain solution, whether we look to the suffrage of those 
who feel acutely and justly, or to the general sense of man- 
kind. We cannot determine one poet to be superior to the 
other, without assuming premises which no one is bound to 
grant. Those who read for a stimulating variety of circum- 
stances, and the enlivening of a lebure hour, must prefer 
Ariosto ; and he is probably, on this account, a poet of more 
universal popularity. It might be said perhaps by some, that 
he is more a favorite of men, and Tasso of women. And yet^ 
in Italy, the sympathy with tender and graceful poetry is so 
general, that the Jerusalem has hardly been less in fi^vor with 
the people than its livelier rival ; and its fine staosas may 
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Still be heard bj moonlight from the lips of a gondolier, 
floating along the calm bosom of the Venetian waters.* 

30. Ariosto must be placed much more below Homer than 
Tasso falls short of Virgil. The Orlando has not the impe- 
tuosity of the Ihad : each is prodigiously rapid, but Homer 
has more momentum by his weight; the one is a hunter, 
the other a war-horse. The finest stanzas in Ariosto are fully 
equal to any in Tasso ; but the latter has by no means so many 
feeble lines. Yet his language, though never affectedly ob- 
scure, is not so pellucid, and has a certain refinement which 
makes us sometimes pause to perceive the meaning. Who- 
ever reads Ariosto slowly, wiU probably be offended by his 
negligence : whoever reads Tasso quickly, will lose something 
of the elaborate finish of his style. 

31. It is not easy to find a counterpart among painters for 
^ ^^ Ariosto. His brilliancy and fertile invention might 
BoiogiMse remind us of Tintoret ; but he is more natural, and 
'**"**^ less solicitous of effect. If indeed poetical diction 
be the correlative of coloring in our comparison of the 
arts, none of the Venetian school can represent the simplicity 
and averseness to ornament of language which belong to the 
Orlando Furioso ; and it would be impossible, for other rea- 
sons, to look for a parallel in lloman or Tuscan pencil. But 
with Tasso the case is different ; and, though it would be an 
affected expression to call him the founder of the Bolognese 
school, it is evident that he had a great influence on its 
chief painters, who came but a little after him. They imbued 
themselves with the spirit of a i)oem so congenial to their age, 
and so much admired in it No one, I think, can consider 
their works, without perceiving both the analogy of the place 

I The fbllowing pMngw may periups Treman !• ipudose aire eareriM, 

be naturally compared, both as being oele- E V acr rieco a quel nunor rimbomba. 

brated, nud aa deocriptiTe of sound. Ari- Ni ri stridendo mai dalle supeme 

osto has, howerer, much the adrantage ; Regioni del delo U folgor {rfomba ; 

and I do not think the lines in Che Jerusa- Ni si seossa giammai trema la term 

Irm, though Tery fkmous, are altogether Qnando i rapori in sen grartda sernu** 

what I shotiid select as a specimen of CHerus. JJb.y e. 4. 
TaM«o. 

'^ Aiipri conconti, orribile armonia In the latter of these stanaSf there It 

D' altc querrle. d' nluii, e di strida rather too studied an effort at tmitatiTe 

Delia milters gente, che peria sound : the lines are grand and noblj 

Nel fondo per oagion della sua guida, expressed ; but they do not hony alonf 

Istranamente concordar s' udia the reader like those of Azlosto. In his, 

Col flero suon della flamma omidda." there is little attempt at Tooal fanilation ; 

Orkuid. Fur.y c. 14. %et we seem to hear the cries of the snfbr- 

" Chiama ^H abitator dell' ombre eteme ing, and the crarkliug of the flames. 

II rauoo suun della tartarea tromba ; 
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each bold in their respectiye arts, and the traces of a feelings 
canght directly from Tasso as their prototype and modeL We 
zeeoenize his spirit in the sylvan shades and yolaptuoos forms 
of Albano and Domenichino; in the pure beauty that radiates 
fipom the ideal heads of Guido ; in the skilful composition, 
exact design, and noble expression, of the Caracd. Yet the 
school of Bologna seems to furnish no parallel to the en- 
chanting grace and diffused harmony of Tasso; and we 
most, in this respect, look back to Gorreggio as his repre- 
sentative. 



Sbct. n. — On Spanish Poetry. 

Luis d« Leon-- HcR«m--Erdlla—- OuiioeDt--SpaiiUhBtllftdi. 

82. The reigns of Charles and his son have long been 
reckoned the golden age of Spanish poetry; and if ro^trymn- 
the art of verse was not cultivated in the latter ^JSr* 
period by any quite so successful as Grardlasso and oiuaiMnA 
Mendoza, who belonged to the earlier part of the ^*^^' 
century, the vast number of names that have been collected 
by diligent inquiry show, at least, a national taste which 
deserves some attention. The means of exhibiting a full 
account of even the most select names in this crowd are not 
readily at hand. In Spain itself, the poets of the age of 
Philip n., like those who lived under his great enemy in 
England, were, with very few exceptions, little regarded till 
after the middle of the eighteenth century. The Pamaso 
Espanol of Sedano, the first volumes of which were pub- 
lished in 1768, made them better known; but Bouterwek 
observes, that it would have been easy to make a superior 
collection, as we do not find several poems of the chief 
writers, with which the editor seems to have &ncied the 
public to be sufficiently acquainted. An imperfect knowledge 
of the language, and a cursory view of these volumes, must 
disable me from speaking confidently of Oastilian poetry: 
so far as I feel myself competent to judge, the spectmens 
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chosen by Bouterwek do no injustice to the compila- 
tion.^ 

33. The best lyric poet of Spain in the opinion of many, 
Luis de with whom I venture to concur, was Fra Luis Ponce 
i^°- de Leon, bom in 1527, and whose poems were pro- 
bably written not very long after the middle of the century. 
The greater part are translations ; but his original productions 
are chiefly religious, and full of that soft mysticism which 
allies itself so well to the emotions of a poetical mind. One 
of his odes, De la Vida del Cielo, which will be found entire 
in Bouterwek, b an exquisite piece of Ijric poetry, which, 
in its peculiar line of devout aspiration, has perhaps never 
been excelled.' But the warmth of his piety was tempered 
by a classical taste, which he had matured by the habitual 
imitation of Horace. "At an early age,** says Bouterwek, 
" he became intimately acquainted ^vith the odes of Horace ; 
and the elegance and purity of style which distinguish those 
compositions made a deep impression on his imagination. 
Classical simplicity and dignity were the models constantly 
present to his creative fancy. He, however, appropriated to 
himself the character of Horace's poetry too naturally ever 
to incur the danger of servile imitation. He discarded the 
prolix style of the canzone, and imitated the brevity of the 
strophes of Horace in romantic measures of syllables and 
rhymes : more just feeling for the imitation of the ancients 
was never evinced by any modem poet. His odes have, 
however, a character totally different from those of Horace, 
though the sententious air which marks the style of both 
authors imparts to them a deceptive resemblance. The re- 
ligious austerity of Luis de Leon's life was not to be reconciled 
with the epicurism of the Latin poet : but, notwithstanding 
this very different disposition of the mind, it is not surprising 
that they should have adopted the same form of poetic ex- 
pression ; for each possessed a fine imagination, subordinate 
to the control of a sound understanding. "Which of the two is 



1 " The merit of Spanish poems," says oas ; "it was not Qooommon erm ft>r tba 

a critio equally candid and well-informed, nobility of Philip IV.*s time to c o nT W — 

" independently of those intended for re- for some minutes in eztemporaneoas poa* 

presentation, consists chiefly in smoothness try ; and in careleesneM of metre^ as w^ 

of Tcrtdflcation and purity of languafpe, and as in oommonplaoe imafss, the wmmm of 

In Ikdlity rather than strength of imagi- that time often remind us of Che uiqwD* 



nation."— Lord Holland^s Lope de Vega, vtsalori of Italy." — p. lOS. 
"77. He had preTionsly obserred, 
» poets were generally Tolnmin- 
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the superior poet, in the most extended sense of the word, it 
would be difficult to determine ; as each foimed his style by 
free imitation, and neither overstepped the boundaries of a 
certain sphere of practical observation. Horace's odes exhi- 
bit a superior style of art, and, from the relationship between 
the thoughts and images, possess a degree of attraction which 
is wanting in those of Luis de Leon ; but, on the other hand, 
the latter are the more rich in that natural kind of poetry 
which may be regarded as the overflowing of a pure soul, 
elevated to the loftiest regions of moral and religious ideal- 
ism." ^ Among the fruits of these Horatian studies of Luis 
de Leon, we must place an admirable ode suggested by the 
prophecy of Nereus, wherein the genius of the Tagus, rising 
from its waters to Rodrigo, the last of the Gothic longs, as he 
lay encircled in the arms of Cava, denounces the ruin which 
their guilty loves were to entail upon Spain.^ 

34. Next to Luis de Leon in merit, and perhaps above 
him in European renown, we find Herrera, sur- 
named the Divine. He died in 1578 ; and his 

poems seem to have been first collectively published in 1582. 
He was an innovator in poetical language, whose boldness 
was sustained by popularity, though it may have diminished 
his fame. " Herrera was a poet," says Bouterwek, " of 
powerful talent, and one who evinced undaunted resolution in 
pursuing the new path which he had struck out for himself. 
The novel style, however, which he wished to introduce into 
Spanish poetry, was not the result of a spontaneous essay, 
flowing from immediate inspiration, but was theoretically con- 
structed on artificial principles. Thus, amidst traits of real 
beauty, his poetry everywhei^ presents marks of affecta- 
tion. The great fault of his language is too much singularity ; 
and his expression, where it ought to be elevated, is merely 
far-fetched." ^ Velasquez observes, that, notwithstanding the 
genius and spirit of Herrera, his extreme care to polish his 
versification has rendered it sometimes unpleasing to those 
who require harmony and ease.* 

35. Of these defects in the style of Herrera, I cannot 

1 p. 243. of the Gape to Camoens ; but the roMm- 

* Thb ode I flnt knew many years blaooe is not sufflcient, and the datea ra* 

since by a tr&n.^lation in the poems of ther incompatible. 

Rumell. which arc too little remembered, > P. 229. 

except by a few good judges. It has been * Oeechichte der Spanischen DiehtkunMt, 

surmised by some Spanish critics to have p. 207. 

suggested the funoiis vision of the Spirit 
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judge : Li? odes ap»T»ear to posses* a lyric cleraiion and ricli- 
tkdbb fA" phra?^. -iirrived in some measure from tl^ stadj of 
Piudar. or still more perhaji? of ibe Crtd TestamenL and 
wortLy of oomjjariron with Cliial»rera. Those on the battle 
of I>.'fiaTito are mort oeltrbrated : they jtrmr forth a torrent of 
resounding jsong. in those rich tc»ne* which the Castilian lan- 
guage H[> abundantly «upplie«. I cannot so thoroughly admire 
the o«Je addressed to Sleep, which Bouterwek as well as 
Sedario exi/>L The image? are in themselves pleasing and 
appropriate, the lines eteal with a graceful flow on the ear ; 
but we T'hould desire to find something more raised above the 
c<.Mnmoniilace5 of poetry. 

3G. The poets of this age belong generally, more or less, 
^^ to the Italian schooL Many of them were also 
toueof trans-la tors from Latin. In their odes, epistles, and 
JjjJJjJj" sonnets, the resemblance of style, as well as that of 
the languages, make us sometimes almost believe 
that we are reading the Italian instead of the Spanish Par- 
na»o. There seem, however, to be some shades of diflerenoe 
even in those who tnjd the same path. Tlie Castilian ama- 
tory verse is more hj-perbolii^al, more full of extravagant 
metapliorH, but less subtle, less prone to ingenioud triflmg, 
less blemished by verbal conceit*, than the Italian. Such at 
lea-it is wliat \i&s struck me, in the slight acquaintance I have 
with the former. The Spanbh poets are also more redun- 
dant in descriptions of Nature, and more sensible to her 
beauties. I dare not assert that they have less grace and 
less pr>wer of exciting emotion : it may be my misfortune 
to have fallen rarely on passages that might repel my sus- 
picion. 

37. It is at least evident that the imitation of Italy, propa- 
^^ gated by Br^scan and his followers, was not the indi- 

^*^ genoiis style of Castile. And of this some of her 

most distinguished jKHita were always sensible. In the Diana 
of Mont4;miiyor, — a romance which, as such, we shall have to 
mention hereafter, — the poetry, largely interspersed, bears 
jMirtly the character of the new, partly that of the old or 
ruitive, school. The latter is esteemed superior. Castillejo 
endeavonjd to resU^ire the gay rhythm of the redondilla, and 
turned into ridicule the imitators of Petrarch. Bouterwek 
8|M*akH rather sliglitingly of his general poetic powers, though 
Boma of his canciones have a considerable share of elegance. 
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His genius, playful and witty, rather than elegant, seemed 
not iU-fitted to revive the popular poetry.' But those who 
claimed the praise of superior talents did not cease to cnlti- 
vate the polished style of Italy. The most conspicuons, 
perhaps, before the end of the century, were Gil Polo^ 
Espinel, Lope de Vega, Barahona de Soto, and Figueroa.' 
Several other names, not without extracts, will be found in 
Bouterwek. 

38. Voltaire, in his early and very defective essay on epic 
poetry, made known to Europe the Araucana of AntMaft 
Ercilla, which has ever since enjoyed a certain share <tf ■win*, 
of reputation, though condemned by many critics as tedious 
and prosaic. Bouterwek depreciates it in rather more sweep- 
ing a manner than seems consistent with the admissions he 
afterwards makes.* A talent for lively description and for 
painting situations, a natural and correct diction, which he 
ascribes to Ercilla, if they do not constitute a claim to a high 
rank among poets, are at least as much as many have pos- 
sessed. An English writer of good taste has placed him in a 
triumvirate with Homer and Anosto for power of narration.^ 
Raynouard observes that Ercilla has taken Arioeto as his 
model, especially in the opening of his cantos. But the 
long digressions and episodes of the Araucana, which the poet 
has not had the art to connect with his subject, render it 
fatiguing. The first edition, in 1569, contains but fifteen 
books ; the second part was published in 1578 ; the whole 
together in 1590.* 

39. The Araucana is so far from standing alone in this 
class of poetry, that not less than twenty-five epic ^^^ ^^ 
poems appeared in Spain within little more than poenub 
half a century. These will be found enumerated, *•*"• 
and, as far as possible, described and characterized, in Velas- 
quez's History of Spanish Poetry, which I always quote in 

p. 267. — Tol. i. p. 88. B<raterw«k mji ha hm 

Lord Hollaad has given a filler ao- nerer met with the book. It Is pvaiaed bj 

count of the poetry of Lope de Vega than Cenrantes in Don Qoizote. 

either Boaterwek or Velasques and Dicse ; The translation of Tasso^i Aminti, bj 

and the extracts in his Lires of Lope de Jaun^, has been preteied bj T* 



Veoa and Guillen de Castro will not, I as well as Gerranfees to Vbm oiiglnaL Bvt 

belieTe, be found in the Pamaso EspaSol, there Is no eztraordinaiy HMnt la i 

wtaJch is contrived on a happy plan at lag Italian Into Spanish, evm with i 

excluding what is best. Las Lagrimas de ImproToment of tba dtetioo. 

Angelica, by Barahona de Soto, Lord H. * P. 407. 

says, " has always been esteemed one of * Pursolts of literature. 

the best poems in the Spanish language " • Joumal dM Savaof, Septaabfr, 111 



tl« G^moaan trambuioo vith ti:« ^nl-sayAe t303t& at DitwtJ 

VMnUcm^.k nj!*rr.:>/f-* fy:i a part ot li* nnmber : aod a few of 
th^rnrj iwav F^ '-^AJ^/rty.-^ r,v tb*: tiik* i>jC v> Ur p'ropeiij epic 
It M d^rfji*^ bj u>-f*: irrit>:r», titfi: Eniila ei-::tlleii all la§ coo- 
U^jfy/ran^ft i/j ij*:rHf: ji'-Ti?. I find, b^'wever. a dijiereiit 
Mrrft/TH^ in a .SjiSHilrh potrt of that a{z<r. wbi> name^ him at 

4^^ i^jt in Port 'J ^1 there had ari-f-n a fic«t. in compariMo 
^ 'if w^K^y; {fiory that at' Errilla i* a? oothing. The 

nain«: '#f Cam^j^n" hap> trulv an Earopean reputation; 
hut th'; Ltj-iad Li written in a language not generally fafniliar. 
fVmi J'ortijgij«r-e critir-A it would be unreasonable to demand 
wafjt of prejtjrjir-e in favor (^ a poet *o illu:*trioua, and of a 
yi9(zui wi \>*'A'u\\ixr\y nationaL Tlje ^Eneid reflects the glory 
of \U»u\i'. iL-i frfffii a mirror : the Lu«iad i^ directly and exdu- 
jiiv«rly wliat it* name, " The Portuguese " (Os Lusiada?). de- 
nriu-, the prai.-^j rif the Lui*itanian jieople. Their part history 
cliimeH in, by meaiiji of epii^odes, with the great event of Ga- 
ina^H voya^^e to India. The faults of Camoens, in the manage- 
ment of hi.-i fable and the choice of machinery, are sufficiently 
obviouH: it if«, neverthele^, the first successful attempt in 
iwtfUtni K»rf>fie to fXiUHtruct an epic poem on the ancient 
iW)tU:\ ; for the (jierusalenmie Liljerata, though incomparably 
iiu|M:rior, was not written or published so soon. In conse- 
quen^'e ji^trhaiiH of this (;pic form, which, even when imperfectly 
delineated, long obtained, frf>m the general veneration for 
aiiti<|uity, a greater resiKJct at the hands of critics than per- 
liajm it dewfrved, the celebrity of Camoens has always been 
conHidtrnible. In jK^int of fame, he ranks among the poets 
iMb«-t«<if of the South immediately afler the first names of 
Uw LuMinii. jj^jI^ . y|^,p jj, jji^ distinctive character that belongs 
Ui tin; |K>etry of the Houthem languages anywhere more ftiUy 
|K;rreivefl than in the Lusiad. In a general estimate of its 

* rp. •'r7<( M)7 ; I<4>ut4'rwi>k, p. 413. Virtud que «1 cielo pan ni ummm 

■ tiik I <ii III I, -- *^ Que en el fun>rdeMarte«t*Mii»er¥».'* 

Y'rU'mi rum riitiM <lfl Tnnni fiuiioM) Ijk (Vma de la Memoria, por Vicente Eiipi< 

Que i-ii I'i iii>r«i>-c<) v(.riH) fueel priuiero nel, in Farnajto Eitpahol, riil. 8ij2. 

Quo li<>nn> K Hu |Mtria, y aun quixa el Antonio, near the en<l of the m*rm- 

|MMit rent. t4-4*nth century, extoln Errilla ftry hifhlr, 

net ru«'rt4« Araum el pecho altiTO but intimatesi' that Mnne did not relirii 

««|Hinta hin itimple {M'rvpicuity. *'Ad hunc u-qvm 

ikim AUtn%ttth liVrii//i ron el mano, diem ah iii« omnibus aridiMime lesitur, 

V4n\ I'lla !•» derrllia v lo levanta, qui Ikrile <lirondi genuA atque )M'i^pi- 

Vancn V bnum veiM*irni|f»al Aiaurano; cuum Mlmittt're Tim Ruam et nenrrx, 

t^Ila put hi« hiM, liN« aifonna canta, natiTa<|UP Kublimitate quiuUm att4>tU 

(:«•!! inl twillo que eriipw) al Tii^Aiiu: iMwie, cothuruatumque irv uuu ignoiaat.*' 
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merits, it must appear rather feeble and prosaic; the geo- 
graphical and historical details are insipid and tedious; a 
e^ilful use of poetical artifice is never exhibited ; we are little 
detained to admire an ornamented diction, or glowing thou^ts, 
or brilliant imagery ; a certain negligence disappoints us in 
the most beautiful passages ; and it is not till a second perusal 
that their sweetness has time to glide into the heart Tlie 
celebrated stanzas on Inez de Castro are a proof of this. 

41. These deficiencies, as a taste formed in the English 
school, or in that of classical antiquity, is apt to ac- jt. ezed- 
count them, are greatly compensated, and doubtless >««>«• 
far more to a native than they can be to us, by a freedom 
from all that offends, — for he is never turgid nor affected nor 
obscure ; by a perfect ease and transparency of narration ; by 
scenes and descriptions, possessing a certain charm of coloring, 
and perhaps not less pleasing from the apparent negligence 
of the pencil ; by a style kept up at a level just above com- 
mon language ; by a mellifiuous versification ; and, above all, 
by a kind of soft languor which tones, as it were, the whole 
poem, and brings perpetually home to our minds the poetical 
character and interesting fortunes of its author. As the mir- 
ror of a heart so full of love, courage, generosity, and patriot- 
ism, as that of Camoens, the Lusiad can never jBboI to please m, 
whatever place we may assign to it in the records of poetical 
genius.^ 

42. The Lusiad is best known in England by the transla- 
tion of Mickle, who has been thought to have done wcVu^b 
something more than justice to his author, both by *««>■>•«*«• 
the unmeasured eulogies he bestows upon him, and by the 
more substantial service of excelling the original in his un- 
faithful delineation. The style of Mickle is certainly more 
poetical, according to our standard, than that of Camoens; that 
is, more figurative and emphatic : but it seems to me replen- 
ished with commonplace phrases, and wanting in the facility 
and sweetness of the original ; in which it is well known that 
he has interpolated a great deal without a pretence.' 



> " In every language." says Mr. ly, indeed, upon any bat iunMv ■» wmm 

Sonthey, probably, in the Quarteriy Re- it is really auch. CanMwna poiMMM tl 

view, xxTii. 88, " there is a magio of in perfection : it is hlf pf«w«M*T anntl 

words as untranslatable as the Sesame lence." 

in the Arabian tale : you mav retain the * SeTeral spedmens of IDdUe^ infldatt- 

meanlng : but, if the words he changed, tv in translation, which eaoeed ftU UlMr- 

the spell is lo«t. The migic has its effect tios ever taken in this way, aro miotionad 

only upon thow to whom the language is in the Qoarterly Iteriew. 
aa fkmiliar as their mother- tongue ; tiaid- 
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43. The most celebrated passage in the Lusiad is that 
Oeiebnted ^'^^^e*" ^^^ Spirit of the Cape, rising in the midst 
i»a««e in of his stoiTO J seas, threatens the daring adventurer 
the Loflkd. ^j^^ violates their un ploughed waters. In order to 
judge fairly of this conception, we should endeavor to forget 
all that has been written in imitation of it. Nothing has be- 
come more commonplace in poetry than one of its highest 
flights, — supernatural personification ; and, as children draw 
notable monsters when they cannot come near the human 
form, so every poetaster, who knows not how to describe one 
object in nature, is quite at home with a goblin. Considered 
by itself, the idea is impressive and even sublime. Nor am I 
aware of any evidence to impeach its originality, in the only 
sense which originality of poetical invention can bear : it is a 
combination which strikes us with the force of novelty, and 
which we cannot instantly resolve into any constituent ele- 
ments. The prophecy of Nereus, to which we have lately 
alluded, is much removed in grandeur and appropriateness of 
circumstance from this passage of Camoens, though it may 
contain the germ of his conception. It is, however, one that 
seems much above the genius of its author. Mild, graceful, 
melancholy, he has never given in any other place signs of 
such vigorous imagination ; and, when we read these lines on 
the S]>irit of the Cape, it is impossible not to perceive, that, 
like Frankenstein, he is unable to deal with the monster he 
has created. The formidable Adamastor is rendered mean by 
particularity of description, descending even to yellow teeth. 
The speech put into his mouth is feeble and prolix ; and it is 
a serious objection to the whole, that the a>^*ful vision answers 
no purpose but tliat of ornament, and is impotent against the 
success and glory of the navigators. A spirit of whatever 
dimensions, that can neither ovemihelm a sliip, nor even raise 
a tempest, is incomparably less terrible than a real hurricane.. 

44. Camoens is still, in his shorter poems, esteemed the 
Minor chief of Portuguese poeta in this aj:^ and possibly 
poem* of in every other: liis countrymen deem him their 
Cunoenf. j^odel, and judge of later verse by comparison with 
his. In every kind of composition then used in Portugal, he 
has left proofs of excellence. " Most of his sonnets," says 
Bouterwek, " have love for their theme, and tliey are of very 
unequal merit; some are full of Petrarchic tenderness and 
gprace, and moulded with classical correctness ; others are im- 
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pctuous and roniantic, or disfigured by &lse learnings or fcdl 
of tedious pictures of the conflicts of passion with reasoii. 
Upon the whole, however, no Portuguese poet has so correctly 
seized the character of the sonnet as Camoens. Without 
apparent efibrt, merely by the ingenious contrast of the first 
eight with the last six lines, he knew how to make these little 
effusions convey a poetic unity of ideas and impressions, after 
the model of the best Italian sonnets, in so natural a manner, 
that the first lines or quartets of the sonnet excite a soft 
expectation, which is harmoniously fulfilled by the tercets or 
last six lines." ^ The same writer praises several other of the 
miscellaneous compositions of Camoens. 

45. But, though no Portuguese of the sixteenth centnrj 
has come near to this illustrious poet, Ferreira en- f^„,|^ 
deavored with much good sense, if not with great 
elevation, to emulate the didactic tone of Horace, both in 
lyric poems and epistles, of which the latter had been most 
esteemed.^ The classical school formed by Ferreira produced 
other poets in the sixteenth century ; but it seems to have 
been little in unison with the national character. The reader 
will find as full an account of these as, if he is unacquainted 
with the Portuguese language, he is likely to desire, in the 
author on whom I have chiefiy relied. 

46. The Spanish ballads or romances are of very difierent 
ages. Some of them, as has been observed in spnidi 
another place, belong to the fifteenth century ; and *•'^■^• 
there seems sufiicient ground for referring a small number to 
even an earlier date. But by far the greater portion is of the 
reign of Philip II., or even tliat of his successor. The Moor- 
ish romances in general, and all those on the Cid, are 
reckoned by Spanish critics among the most modem. Those 
published by Depping and Duran have rarely an air of the 
raciness and simplicity which usually distinguish the poetry of 
the people, and seem to have been written by poets of Yalla- 
dolid or Madrid, the contemporaries of Cervantes, with a good 
deal of elegance, though not much vigor. The Moors of 
romance, the cliivalrous gentlemen of Granada, were displayed 
by these Castilian poets in attractive colors;** and much : 



> Hist, of Portngocie Titentnre, p. 187. doz Mai, whkh had telran c 

* Id., p. 111. enoomiams on inflddi. 1 

* Bouterwek, Siamondl, and others hattt this little poem, whkh maj be ftraikl te 
qnoted a romance, beginning " Tanta Zaj- Depping** coUaetloii, wiU ase that It li will* 
da T Adalifa,-' as the effusion of an ortho- ten mine as a homoitnis ikHevIe oa ttmh 
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did the traditions of their own heroes, especially of the Cid, 
the bravest and most noble-minded of them all, furnish mate- 
rials for their popular songs. Their character, it is observed 
by the latest editor, is unlike tliat of the older romances of 
chivalry, which had been preserved orally, as he conceiveSy 
down to the mid<lle of the sixteenth centur}', when they were 
inserted in the Cancionero de Romances at Antwerp, 1555.^ 
I liave been informed, that an earlier edition, printed in Spain, 
has lately been discovered. In these there is a c*ertain pro- 
lixity and hardness of style, a want of connection, a habit of 
repeating verses or entire passages from others. They have 
nothing of the manellous, nor borrow any thing from Arabian 
sources. In some others of the more ancient poetry, there 
are traces of the oriental manner, and a pecuUar tone of ¥rild 
mehincholy. The little poems scattered through the prose 
romance, entitled, I.<as Guerras de Gi-anada, are rarely, as I 
should conceive, older than the reign of Philip II. These 
Spanish ballads are known to our public, but generally with 
inconceivable advantage, by the very tine and animated 
tnuislations of Mr. Lockhart.* 



tempormry poet* ttuui a seiiooji reproof. 
It is much more lirelj than the aoswer, 
which these modem critics also quote. 
Both the^e poems are of the end of the idx- 
teenth century. Neither Bouterwek nor 
BiMmondi have Itept in mind the recent 
date of the Moorish halLadd. 

^ Duran, in the pref^*e ti> his Romancero 
c^ 1882. These Spanish collections of songs 
and hallads, calletl Canrioneros and Ro- 
manceroa, are Tcry scarce; and there is 
•ome uncertainty amoni; bibliographers as 
to their editions. According to Duran, 
this of Antwerp contains many romance* 
unpublishod before, and far older than 
thtwe of the flfte(»nth centurv, collected in 
the Cancionero (ieneral of 16l6. 1 1 does not 
appear. iK'rhapM, that the number wtiich 
can lie n:ferred with probability to a period 
anterior to 1400 is considerable; but they 
are very intere[Ating. Among these are bus 
Fronterizns, or Hougn which the Castllians 
a;«d in their incursions on the Moorish 
frontier. Thene were preserred orally, like 
other popular poetry. We find in the!« 
earlv pieces, he says, some traces of the 
Arabian ptvle, rather in the melancholy of 
Its tone than in any splendor of imagvry ; 
giring, as an instance, some lines quote<i by 
Sismondi. beginning " Fonte fri<la, fonte 
friia, Fonte frida y con amor,'' wliich are 
•ridently Tery ancient. SLnnondi savs 
(Utt4initure du Mi«U, iii. 210) that it is dif- 
ficult to explain the ctuum of this little 



poem, bat " br the tone of tmth, sad the 
absence of all ol^t ; " and BoaterwiA eaUi 
it Tery nonsensical. It seems to mc that 
some raal story is shadowed in it under 
images in themselves of Tery little meaning, 
which may account for the tone of tmth 
and pathori it breathes. 

The older ruinances are osoally In alter- 
nate Terses of eight and seTen syUablef : 
and the rhymes are eomsonanty or real 
rhymes. The assonantt is. howeTcr, okler 
than Lonl Holland supposes, who mjt 
(life of Lope de Vega, toT. U. p. 12) that It 
wait not introduced till the end of the six- 
teenth century. It occur* in sereiml that 
Duran reckons ancient. 

The romance of the Conde Alaroos Is 
probably of the fifteenth century. This It 
written in octosyllable consonant rhjrmes, 
without diTiMioii of strophes. The Moorish 
ballads, with a rery few exceptions, belong 
to the n*ixns of PhiUp 11. and Philip III. ; 
and tha^e of the Cid, about which so much 
interext has been taken, are the latent, and 
among the least Taluable of all. All thasa 
are, I beliere, written on the piindpls of 
assonances. 

> An admirable romance on a bull-light, 
in Mr. Lockhart's Tolume, is lUntly to be 
traced in one introduce-l in Us Ouernw de 
Oranaila ; but I haTe since found it much 
more at lengt'a in another collection. It is 
still, howervr. far less poetical than ttM» 
Engliiih imitAtJon. 
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Sect. m. — On French and German Poetry. 

French Poetzy — Bonaard— His FoUowen— Qenuan Foetij. 

47. This was an age of yerse in France ; and perhaps in 
no subsequent period do we find so long a catalogue p,,^^ 
of her poets. Goujet has recorded not merely the poets 
names, but the lives, in some measure, of nearly two "*"'«•■•• 
hundred, whose works were published in this half-century. 
Of this number, scarcely more than five or six are much 
remembered in their own country. It is possible, indeed, that 
the fastidiousness of French critics, or their idolatry of the 
age of Louis XIV., and of that of Voltaire, may have led to 
a little injustice in their estimate of these early versifiers. 
Our own prejudices are apt, of late, to take an opposite direc- 
tion. 

48. A change in the character of French poetry, about the 
commencement of this period, is referable to the 
general revolution of literature. The allegorical StltoStflr 
personifications which, from the era of the Roman fmkIi 
de la Rose, had been the common field of verse, '***^' 
became far less usual, and gave place to an inundation of 
mythology and classical allusion. The Dtsir and Reine d* 
Amour of the older school became Cupid with his arrows, and 
Venus \\\t\ her doves ; the theological and cardinal virtues, 
which had gained so many victories over Sensualite and Faux 
Semblant, vanished themselves from a poetry which had gene- 
rally enlisted itself under the enemy's banner. This cutting 
off of an old resource rendered it necessary to explore other 
mines. All antiquity was ransacked for analogies ; and, where 
the images were not wearisomely commonplace, they were 
absurdly far-fetched. This revolution was certainly not in- 
stantaneous ; but it followed the rapid steps of philological 
learning, which had been nothing at the accession of Francis 
I., and was every thing at his death.^ In his court, and in 



^ [Sainte-BeuTe, in his learned Ttblean had been by Marot and his eoota 



tn sembS 



deU Poettie Franv-aise an 8elzi?me 8i>cle, as almost sadden: **Tbat enlln 

Paris, 1828, upeaks of this reyolution in promettre ^ Marot one postMtA dHi 

taste, which substituted a classical school tions encore plus que de riTanz ai 4 lA 

for that of the middle agM, kept up as it potele un perfMtkniiMiMiitpiWbilici «oo- 
VOL. II. 14 
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that of his son, if business or gallantly rendered learning 
impracticable, it was at lea^^t the mode to affect an esteem for 
it Many names in tlie list of Fi-ench poets are conspicuous 
for high rank, and a greater number are among the famous 
scholai's of tlie age. These, accustomed to writing in Latin, 
sometimes in vei*se, and yielding a superstitious homage to the 
mighty dead of antiquity, thought that they ennobled their 
native language by destroying her idiomatic purity. 

49. The prevalence, however, of this pedantry was chiefly 
RoDsard ^wing to One poet, of great though short-lived re- 
nown, Pierre Ronsard. He was the first of seven 
contempoi-aries in song under Henry II., then denominated the 
French Pleiad ; the others were Jotlelle, Bellay, Baif, Thy- 
ard, Donit, and Ik'Ueau. Ronsard, well acquainted with the 
ancient hniguages, and full of the most presumptuous vanity, 
fancied that he was bom to mould the speech of his fathers 
into new foiins more adequate to his genius. 

** Jc fis dc9 nouveaux mots, 
J*en coudamnoi les vieux." ^ 

His style, therefore, is as barl)arous, if the continual adopticm 
of Latin and Greek denvatives renders a modem language 
barbiirous, as his allusions are pedantic. They are more 
ridiculously such in his amatory sonnets : in his odes these 
faults arc nither less intolei*able, and there is a spirit and 
gnindeur which show him to have ])ossessed a poetical mind.* 
The |K)j)ularity of Ronsard was extensive ; and, though he 
sometimes complained of the neglect of the great, he wanted 
not the approbation of those whom iKX*ts are most ambitious 
to please. Charles IX. addressed some lines to Ronsard, 
which arc really elegant, and at leiu^t do more honor to that 
prince than any thing else rcconled of him ; and the verses of 
this poet ai*e sai<l to have lightened the weary hours of Mary 
Stuart's imprisonment. On his death, in 158G, a funeral 
service was perfonned in Paris, with the best music that the 

tinu, lor!>qir:k rimpmrhte U p-n^mtinn whkh he prorred/i to jd^ from thb work 

nniivclk> nrch-ire rontrc urn* mliiiirition of DuliclLiy pn>Te that it wmm at IvtiKt in* 

JiiMiiic \A iiii:iiiiiiic. vt. )(• <1 t.irlunt hrus* t4*nili'U to nf<iinnii>ii«l t'lv rultiTntioii of 

qtu'inent (III |in>i> >. ilctlan* qiril ciit t<>!ii|M i(t.\lc in tin* UHtivp Lmcunge thmiiKh a 

de M'ouTrir p:ir d .iiitni* roios uii nri-nir tic can>fiil wtiidy of rlnn-lcal uiodt'l^. — 1847.1 
floire. UlVttstnitivn ih Ui Lnns^ue Fmn- > Goujvt, 'itibliotliequ* iimn^alM, sil. 

fniV. par Joarhini Diitiollay. ««tt couiinv le 199. 
nianifvi>t« de rette in*«iirrKtion MUilaine, > Id., 216. 
qu'on peut datcr de 1619.-* The extracts 
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king could command : it was attended by the Cardinal de 
Bourbon and an immense concourse ; eulogies in prose and 
verse were recited in the university ; and in those anxious 
moments, when the crown of France was almost in its agony^ 
there was leisure to lament that Ronsard had been withdrawn. 
How differently attended was the grave of Spenser ! ^ 

50. Ronsard was capable of conceiving strongly and bring- 
ing his conceptions in clear and forcible, though seldom in 
pure or well-chosen language, before .the mind. The poem 
entitled Promesse, which will be found in Auguis's Recueil 
des Anciens Poetcs, is a proof of this, and excels what little 
besides I have read of this poet' Bouterwek, whose criti- 
cism on Ronsard appears fair and just, and who gives him, 
and those who belonged to his school, credit for perceiving 
the necessity of elevating the tone of French verse above the 
creeping manner of the allegorical rhymers, observes that, 
even in his errors, we discover a spirit striving upwards, 
disdaining what is trivial, and restless in the pursuit of excel- 
lence.* But such a spirit may produce veiy bad and tasteless 
poetiy. La Harpe, who admits Ronsard's occasional beauties 
and his poetic fire, is repelled by his scheme of versificationy 
full of enfcanbemens, as disgusting to a correct French ear 
as they are, in a moderate use, pleasing to our own* After 
the appearance of Malherbe, the poetry of Ronsard fell into 
contempt ; and the pure correctness of Louis XI V.'s age was 
not likely to endure his barbarous innovations and false taste.^ 
Balzac, not long afterwards, turns his pedantry into ridicule, 
and, admitting the abundance of the stream, adds that it 
was turbid.' In later times, more justice has been done to 
the spirit and imagination of this poet, without repealing the 
sentence against his style.* 

1 Id., 207. posto bteD entier, e*Mt to conuiMnMBnl 

* Vol. ir. p. 135. et U matUn d'an poSte. On Tolt, duM 
s Oevhichte der Poede, y. 214. ses oeurrM, dm ptftiw nalnantof, •( 4 

* QoiOet, 245. Malherbe acratched out demi anim^ei, d'aa eorpn qui M IbnM •( 
aboat half from his copy of RonMird, gir- qui se Ctife, mala q«d a^ gard* d* estn 
log his reamoB in the margin. Racan, one aeber^. C^est une grando aooree, U fSuil 
day looking over thia, aaked whether he Tavooer; maise'estaiieaoaroa tfoaUteH 
approved what he had not eflticed. '* Not boueum ; nne aoture, oJi non MatomMtt U 
a bit more/' replied Alalherbe, **■ than the y amoin>d*eaa que de Umon, mala o!k Vof 
rest." dure emptebe de eoatorreaa.^'CBoTNi 

* *' Encore av^ardnial il e«tadmir6 par de Balac. i. S70 ; »od Goti^t, nM mprm, 
tos troll quartfl du parlement de Paris^ et 'La Darpe ; VIogr. Utdw. 
f^ninltment par lea antrea parlemena de [M. Sainte-Beatv Dm devoted % «M» 
France. L'onirersit^ et lea Jteoitea tien- Tolome to a aetoctloa fhMn Booaaid, Fluta, 
Dent encore aon part contra la oour, et 1838, to whom, wltlioat widiM ' 
oonfera I'aoadteiifB. ... Go n'oal paa im bM twlacod a aon hwwtahlo ; 
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51. The remaining stare of the Pleiad, except perhaps 
Other Bellay, sometimes called the French « Ovid, and 
French whose " Regrets," or lamentations for his absence 
^^**' from France during a residence at Rome, are almost 
as querulous, if not quite so reasonable, as those of his 
prototype on the Ister,^ seem scarce worthy of particular 
notice ; for Jodelle, the founder of the stage in France, has 
deserved much less credit as a poet, and fell into the fashion- 
able absurdity of making French out of Greek. Raynouard 
bestows some eulogy on Baif.^ Those who came afterwards 
were sometimes imitatore of Ronsard, and, like most imitators 
of a faulty manner, far more pedantic and far-fetched than 
himself. An unintelligible refinement, which every nation in 
Europe seems in succession to have admitted into its poetry, 
has consigned much then written in France to oblivion. As 
large a proportion of tlie French verse in this period seems 
to be amatory as of the Italian; and the Italian style is 
sometimes followed. But a simpler and more lively turn of 
language, though without the naivete of Marot, often distin- 
guishes these compositions. These pass the bounds of decency 
not seldom ; a privilege wliich seems in Italy to have been 
reserved for certain Fescennine metres, and is not indulged 
to the solemnity of the sonnet or canzone. The Italian lan- 
guage is ill adapted to the epigram, in which the French 
succeed so well.* 

52. A few may be selected from the numerous versifien 
DuBartM ""^^^ ^^*® ^"^ ^^ Henry II. Amadis Jamyn, the 

pupil of Ronsard, was reckoned by his contempora- 
ries almost a rival, and is more natural, less inflated and em- 
phatic, than his master.^ This praise is by no means due to 
a more celebrated poet, Du Bartas. His numerous produc- 
tions, unlike those of his contemporaries, turn mostly upon 
sacred history ; but his poem on the Creation, called La Se- 

Malherbe and those who took their tone * " Baif is one of the poetn^ who, la mr 

from him hxid assigned him. The extracts opinion, hare happilj contributed bj then 

areciiiefly from hL^ lighter poetry, in which example to fix the rule« of our Teraiflcar 

the pedintry of hit more pompous style tion.''— Journal des Sarans, Feb. 1825. 

does not much appear. Though with lit- * Qoujet deTotes three Tolnmea, th« 

tie inren tion, —and indeed a large propor- twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth of his 

tion of these selections Li talten from Latin Bibliotht^que Kran^i.<e, to the poets of these 

or Greek poetfl. — llonMrd is often more fifty yean. Douter-.vek and La Harpe hate 

happy in exprewion, and more spirited as touched only on a rcry ffw names. In the 

wvil as gny in sentiment, than we should Kecucil des Aoclens Po ites, the extracts 

expect to find after reading his labored from them occupy about a volume and ft 

IKMms. — 1847.] half. 

A GoiOet, ziU. 128; Augois « OoiUet, xiii. 229; Biogr. Uolv. 
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mainev is that which obtained most reputation, and hj which 
alone he is now known. The transhition by Silvester has 
rendered it in some measure familiar to the readers of our old 
poetry ; and attempts have been made, not vrithout success, to 
show that Milton had been diligent in picking jewels from this 
mass of bad taste and bad writing. Du Bartas, ufi his style, 
was a disciple of Ronsard : he affects words derived from the 
ancient languages, or, if founded on analogy, yet without 
precedent, and has as little naturalness or dignity in his 
images as purity in his idiom. But his imagination, though 
extravagant, is vigorous and original.^ 

53. Pibrac, a magistrate of great integrity, obtained an 
extraordinary reputation by his quatrains; a series piinne: 
of moral tetrasticbs in the style of Theognis. These J>««v«** 
first appeared in 1574, fifty in number, and were augmented 
to 126 in later editions. They were continually republished 
in the seventeenth centuiy, and translated into many Euro- 
pean and even oriental languages. It cannot be wonderful, 
that, in the change of taste and manners, they have ceased to 
be read.^ An imitation of the sixth satire of Horace, by 
Nicolas Rapin, printed in the collection of Anguis, is good 
and in very pure style.' Philippe Desportes, somewhat later, 
chose a better school than that of Ronsard : he rejected its 
pedantry and affectation, and by the study of TibuUos, as 
well as by his natural genius, gave a tenderness and grace to 
the poetry of love which those pompous versifiers had never 
sought He has been esteemed the precursor of a better era ; 
and his versification is rather less lawless,^ according to La 
Harpe, than that of his predecessors. 

54. The rules of metre became gradually established. Few 
writers of this period neglect the alternation of pj^neh 
masculine and feminine rhymes;* but the open mefag»* 
vowel will be found in several of the earlier. Du 

> Oot^et, xUi. 8(H. The Semaine of Dn qudqaefols dans ime ehambre, et m imI- 

BarUfl was printed thirty times within six tant Jk qnatie pattes, aouflloit, benniMolt, 

yean, and translated into Latin, Italian, gambadoit, tiroit dee nia<lea,a]loli l^Wnbte, 

German, and Spanifth. a« well a« EngUiih. le trot, le galop, 4 coorbetta, et taebolt par 

Id., 312, on the authority of La CroLx du toutea flortes de moyena 4 Men oontnMst 

Maine. le cheral." — Naud«, Couiditoatlooi nr 

Du Bartas, according to a French writer lea Coups d'Estat, p. 47. 

of the next century, used methods of ex- > Uoi^t. xii. 20S; Blogr. Untr. 

citing his imagination which I recommend * Recucil dea Potftea. ▼. 881. 

to the attention of young poets. **L'on * Goujet, zir. 68 ; lA Hupt; AagaMf 

dit en France que Du Bartas, auparaTant ▼. 8l8-8n. 

que de &ire cette belle description de che- * Urerin, about 1668, is aa 

▼al oCi U a ii bien rencontr6, s'aafrrmoit Goc^iat, xiL 160. 



could not long have success. Specimens of it maj be found 
in Pasquier.' 

55. It may be said, perhaps, of French poetiy in general, 
Q^^ but at least in this period, that it deviates less from a 
ehMBccer certain standard than any other. It is not often low, 
Jj^^** as may be imputed to the earlier writers, because 

a peculiar style, removed from common speech, and 
supposed to be classical, was a condition of satisfying the 
critics : it is not often obscure, at least in syntax, as the Ita- 
lian sonnet is apt to be, because the genius of the language 
and the habits of society demanded perspicuity. But it sel- 
dom delights us by a natural sentiment, or unaffected grace of 
diction, because both one and the other were fettered by 
conventional rules. The monotony of amorous song is more 
wearisome, if that be possible, than among the Italians. 

56. The characteristics of Grerman verse impressed upon it 



1 Boatenrek, y. 212. 

* Recherchw de U Prsnoe, 1. tU. e. 11. 
Baif has pused for the iarentor of thin 
IboUsh art in Fr.ioce, which waa more com* 
mon there than in Eo^cland. But Pros- 
per Marchand ascribes a tranxUtioa of 
the llivl and Odyssey into rej^ulM* French 
hexametem to one Moosset, of whom no- 
thing ii known ; on no better authority, 
however, than a raguo p usage of D'Au- 
bigni, who ** remembered to hire seen 
•dch a book sixty yearn ago.'' Though 
Mousset may be imaginary, he fumbhes 
an article to March ind, who bring* to- 

Cther a good deal of learning as to the 
itlnLied French metres of the sixteenth 
eentury. Dictionnnire IIi-«toriaue. 

Passerat, Ronsard, Nicolas lUpin, and 
Pasauier tried their hand* in thi^ style. 
Rapin improved upon it by rhyming in 
Sapphics. The following staaas art trom 
hU od« oa Um dMth of looMid : — 



* Voos que lef rniimax d*H«lkoo fM- 

qoentes, 
Vous que ks >utUni foUtaires haatas, 
£t le foods des bois, eorieax de etioiiir 
L^ombrs et le klsir. 

* Qui Tinmt bian toin de la fluig* •( da 

bruit, 

£t de ces grandennqiM le people poor- 
suit, 

Estimes lei Ters qoe la moae •ifxht 

TOOS 

Trempe de mM doox. 

* Notre grand Booaard, do eo aooda 

sorti. 
Las efforts demlen de la Farqoe a 

senti ; 
Set fisTeuri n^ont po le ganntlr enfla 
Cootra le dentin,*^ kc. ke, 
Pasquike, «6i wpfo. 





Sect. IV. — On English Poetbt. 



Pandise of Dainty Derioes— SackrUle—OaMoyne— SpeoMr'a Shephatd*! ir*Uw^M> 
— Improrement in Poetrj — EogUnd't Uelicon— Sidnej — Shakapeare^ Pocmt^ 
Poets near the clow of the Centtuy — Tianalations — Scots and Xoi^lah Balladt-- 
Spenser's Faery Qoeen. 

57. The poems of Wyatt and Surrey, with several more, 
first appeared in 1557, and were published in a pandbtof 
little book, entitled TotteFs Miscellanies. But, as g>|°^ 
both of these belonged to the reign of Henry VIII., '^•^***^ 
their poetry has come already under our review. It is proba- 
ble thiit Lord Vaux's short pieces, which are next to those 
of Surrey and Wyatt in merit, were written before the mid- 
dle of the century. Some of these are published in Tottel, 
and others in a scarce collection ; the first edition of which 

*■ Boatwwik, Tol. ix. ; HaiiMlas, toL t?. 
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by the Meister-singers stiU remained, thon^ the songiB 
of those fraternities seem to have ceased. It was oennaa 
chiefly didactic or religious, often satirical, and em- p***^* 
ploying the veil of apologue. Luther, Hans Sachs, and 
other more obscure names, are counted among the fabulists f 
but the most successful was Burcard Waldis, whose fables^/ ' V 
partly from .^^p, partly original, were first* published in 
1548. The Froschmauseler of RoUenhagen, in 1545, is in 
a similar style of political and moral apologue with some 
liveliness of description. Fischart is another of the moral 
satirists, but extravagant in style and humor, resembling 
Rabelais, of whose romance he gave a free translation. 
One of his poems. Die Gluckhafte Schiff, is praised by 
Bouterwek for beautiful descriptions and happy inventions; 
but in general he seems to be the Skelton of Germany. 
Many German ballads belong to this period, partlv taken 
from the old tales of chivalry : in these the style is hmn- 
ble, with no poetry except that of invention, which is not 
their own; yet they are true-hearted and unaffected, and 
better than what the next age produced.^ 
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was, in 1576, qnaintlj named, The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices. Tlie poems in this volume, as in that of Tottel, 
are not coeval with its publication : it has been supposed 
to represent the age of Mary, full as much as that of Eli- 
zabeth ; and one of the chief contributors, if not framers, of 
the collection, Riclmrd Edwards, died in 1566. Thirteen 
poems are by Lord Vaux, who certainly did not survive 
the reign of Maiy. 

58. We are indebted to Sir Egerton Brydges for the 
Character republication, in his British Bibliographer, of the Pa- 
of this col. radise of Dainty Devices; of which, though there 

^^' had been eiglit editions, it is said that not above six 
copies existed.^ Tlic poems are almost all short, and by 
more nearly thirty than twenty different authors. " They do 
not, it must be admitted," says their editor, " belong to the 
higlier classes : they are of the moral and didactic kind. In 
their subject there is too little variety, as they deal very ge- 
nerally in the commonplaces of ethics, such as the fickleness 
and caprices of love, the falsehood and instability of friend- 
ship, and the vanity of all human pleasures. But many of 
these are often expressed with a vigor which would do credit 
to any enu ... If my partiality does not mislead me, there is 
in most of these short pieces some of that indescribable at- 
traction which 8])rings from the coloring of the heart. The 
charm of imagery is wanting; but the precepts inculcated 
seem to flow from the feelings of an overlciided bosom." 
Edwards he considers, probably with justice, as the best of 
the contributors, and Loixl Vaux the next. We should be 
inclined to give as high a place to William Hunnis, were his 
productions all equal to one little poem ; * but too often he 
ialls into trivial morality and a ridiculous excess of allitera- 
tion. The amorous poetry is the best in this Paradise ; it is 
not imaginative or very graceful, or exempt fi-om the false 
taste of antithetical conceits, hut sometimes natural and pleas- 
ing ; the serious pieces are in general very heavy, yet there 

> B«loe> Anecdotcfl of TJUratuiv, vol. t. one of the mo«t beantifbl In the Unfoage. 

* Thb Roii^; I* printed in Cauipboirii But lianlly any lij^ht poem of thit carij 

Bpecimenii of Englbh Poets, vol. I. p. 117. pcrio»l i* nuporior to f'Ome line« addr(«i<ed 

It beginjt, — to Iralx>IIn Mnrkhun bv Sir John Ilarrinfp- 

"Whcn first mine eyes did view and ton, U'arin;? the dtte oi 15JJ4. ]fthei<«art 

mark/' gonuiiie. luul I know not how to dispute It, 

The little poem of Edwanlw, railed Aman- they niv a« polished ns any written at tba 

tium Irae, has often been reprinted in mo- rloiie of the uuvens rtign. These ara nol 

dmcollMCtiona, and is reckoiMd by Brydges in tba Paradise of Dainty DaTioas. 
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is a dignity and strength in some of the deyotional strains. 
They display the religious earnestness of that age with a 
kind of austere philosophy in their views of life. Whatever 
indeed be the subject, a tone of sadness reigns through this 
misnamed Paradise of Daintiness, as it does through all 
the English poetry of this particular age. It seems as if the 
confluence of the poetic melancholy of the Petrarchists with 
the reflective seriousness of the Reformation overpowered the 
lighter sentiments of the soul ; and some have imagined, I 
know not how justly, that the persecutions of Marjr's reign 
contributed to this effect. 

59. But at the close of that dark period, while bigotry 
might be expected to render the human heart torpid, Saekriue*! 
and the English nation seemed too fully absorbed in i^daetfcm. 
religious and political discontent to take much relish in lite- 
rary amusements, one man shone out for an instant in the 
higher walks of poetry. Tliis was Thomas Sackville, many 
years aflerwards Lord Buckhurst, and high treasurer of 
England, thus withdrawn from the haunts of the Muses to a 
long and honorable career of active life. The Mirrour of 
Magistrates, published in 1559, is a collection of stories by 
difl'erent authors, on the plan of Boccaccio's prose work, De 
Casibus Virorum Blustrium, recounting the misfortunes and 
reverses of men eminent in English history. It was designed 
to form a series of dramatic soliloquies united in one interlude.* 
Sackville, who seems to have planned the scheme, wrote an 
Induction, or prologue, and also one of the stories, that of the 
first Duke of Buckingham. The Induction displays best his 
poetical genius : it is, like much earlier poetry, a representa- 
tion of allegorical personages, but with a fertility of imagi- 
nation, vividness of description, and strength of language, 
which not only leave his predecessors far behind, but may 
fairly be compared with some of the most poetical passages 
in Spenser. Sackville's Induction forms a link which unites 
the school of Chaucer and Lydgate to the Faery Queen. It 
would certainly be vain to look in Chaucer, wherever Chaucer 
is original, for the grand creations of Sackville's fancy ; yet 
we should never find any one who would rate Sackville 

> Warton, It. 40. A copious nccount of analjsi/i of the Infeiiio of Duite, wUeh 1m 

the Mirrour for Ma^stratvs occupien the seems to hare thought little known to the 

forty-eighth and three following wctiont Englbh public ; as in thai aga, I baUtnt, 

of the UL^tory of Foetrj-, pp. 83 -105. In was the caie. 
Uiis, Warton haa introdooad rather a long 
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•Jx/Tfr Oa >'-^. Tt/^ «:r»T-j:L *-/ an ca^ i* srt to be mca- 
fcijfr^i o:,!v r,T :?.^ ;>-;/:;: o: :."> r la-^e. be: Ij li-e tfine iLai be 
r-z/jitiMj^S" or; t;>r w >-z. >a/.k"rlllr> Iroj-i'r'V.ci cc€i=i«c« of a 
f^-w }:ijr,dr<r^ lif;*-* ; t.vi ♦rveij iz. :L*se th-rre t a nx^wKflOT of 
jfUyyrn auyi "orrfj^f '■rji'h pr»:v*rL:* ":!* frrci Ti?Linz h to be 
Wiwrr. It !• thjIt ^iv!#-d bv CiEjr*:!! a lAz:dr<ap« oo vhirh 
th*; fcun n^-v^-r ^Ijine*, Ojiu'*-r ir v&rioc^ l?exil.le, and obeer- 
vant of all i>iiri;r> in cutwanl ];a:Dre. or in tbe heart of man. 
Kut Sa/kvilK: in lar al»vfr tV>5r fnp*l elcr^ance ot'Surrc-T: and. 
in lh'; fir-t rbiva of PlIiza}>^Th*? reisn. is the berald of tbat 
upK-mlor in which it wa? to Hf^Kr. 

fXn Plnjrli«'h ji^jetrr wa* not -fjeedilj arJmated by tbe ex- 
it4i^fi*j simpU; of Sack vi He. His genius stands absolatelv 
mXy^^m *'''"^ '" ^^*^ ^P^ ^^ i»hif;h as a poet be belongs. 
€^ K.iJM' Not tliat tlKrre was anv deficiencr in tbe namber of 
****** ver^ifi^-n?: the Mu.ses were honored by the frequency, 

if not hy the dijmify, of their wor^hijipers. A different sen- 
tenr-tf; M'ill U; found in M>n]e Lor>ks ; and it has l;ecoine common 
U} e]e\ate the Klizalietlian a^Fe in one undiscriminatinflr pane- 
fiyrit'. For win; rounjfellor«. indeed, and acute politicians, we 
could not [Kfrha^ifi extol one part of that famous reign at the 
ex(K'nf>e of another. Cefril and Bacon. Walsinjrham, Smith, 
and SwdliT, Ix-long to the earlier days of the queen. But, in 
a liti-rnry jKiint of view, the contrast is jrreat between tbe first 
and wcorid moiety of her four-and-forty years. We have 
Hcen thiM alrc'ady in other subjects than poetrv'; and in that 
we may ai>|)«'al to such jiarts of the Mirrour of Magistrates 
as ant not written by Sackville, to the writings of Churchyard, 
or to thosi* of Gouge and Turb<*r\'ille. These writers scarce- 
ly venture to leave the prround, or wander in the fields of 
fancy. They even alistain from the ordinary commonplaces 
of verne, an if afrai<l that the reader should distrust or mis- 
interpnrt their images. The first who deser\'es to be men- 
Omto d* ^''^"**'^ "** ^^ exception is George Gascoyne, whose 
Steel (iliiMH, published in 1.j7G, is the earliest instance 
of Knglish Hatir(% and has stnfngth and sense enough to de- 
iM*rve H'spcct. (Iialniers has ])niised it highly. "There is a 
vein of sly Rurcasm in this piece which aj)pears to me to be 
original ; and his intimate knowledge of mankind enabled him 
to gi>e a nion^ curious pictui-e of the dress, manners, amuse- 
ments, and fdllies of the tinx^s, than we meet with in almost 
any other author. His Steel Gla^s is among the first sped- 
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mens of blank verse in our language." This blank verso, 
however, is but indifferently constructed. Gascoyne's long 
poem, called the Fruits of War, is in the doggerel style of 
his age ; and the general commendations of Chalmers on this 
poet seem rather hyperbolical. But his minor poems, espe- 
cially one called The Arraignment of a Lover, have much 
spirit and gayety ; ^ and we may leave him a respectable place 
among the Elizabethan versifiers. 

61. An epoch was made, if we may draw an inference from 
the language of contemporaries, by the publication ^ ,^ 
of Spenser*s Shepherd's Kalendar, in 1579.^ His Shepherd'i 
primary idea, that of adapting a pastoral to every ^**«°*"' 
month of the year, was pleasing and original, though he has 
frequently neglected to observe the season, even when it was 
most abundant in appropriate imagery. But his Kalendar is, 
in another respect, original, at least when compared with the 
pastoral writings of that age. This species of composition had 
become so much the favorite of courts, that no language was 
thought to suit it but that of courtiers, which, with all its false 
beauties of thought and expression, was transferred to the 
mouths of shepherds. A striking instance of this had lately 
been shown in the Aminta; and it was a proof of Spenser's 
judgment, as well as genius, that he struck out a new line of 
pastoral, far more natural, and therefore more pleasing, so far 
as imitation of nature is the source of poetical pleasure, in- 
stead of vying, in our more harsh and uncultivated language, 
with the consummate elegance of Tasso. It must be admitted, 
however, that lie fell too much into the opposite extreme, and 
gave a Doric rudeness to his dialogue, which is a little repul- 
sive to our taste. The dialect of Theocritus is musical to 
our ears, and free from vulgarity ; praises which we cannot 
bestow on the uncouth provincial rusticity of Spenser. He 
has been less justly censured on another account, for inter- 
mingling allusions to the political history and religious dif- 
ferences of his own times ; and an ingenious critic has asserted 
that the description of the grand and beautiful objects of 
nature, with well-selected scenes of rural life, real but not 
coarse, constitute the only proper materials of pastoral poetry. 

> Ellis'fl Specimens ; Campbell's Sped- Whetstone in a monodj on Us death, te 

menu, ii. 14€. 1586. But Webbe, in his Disconrse of SDg>- 

3 The Shepherd's Kalendar was printed Ush Poetry, pubUshod tiMnoM jMr,aMB* 

woDjmousIy. It is ascribed to Sidaciy by tioos SpeoMr by ubm. 
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These limitatioTi?, however, seem little conformable to the 
practice of poets or the taste of mankind ; and, if Spenser has 
erred in the alleirftrical part of his pastorals, he has done so in 
company with most of those who have tuned the shepherd's 
pijH?. Several of Vi rail's Eclogues, and certainly the best, 
have a meaning l^eyond the simple songs of the hamlet ; and 
it was notorious that the Portuguese and Spanish pastoral ro- 
mances, so ]H^pular in Spenser's age, teemed with delineations 
of real diameter, and sometimes were the mirrors of real 
story. In fact, mere pastoral must soon become insipid, 
unless it borrows something from active life or elevated phi- 
losopliy. The most interesting parts of the Shepherd's 
Kalenilar are of this description ; for Spenser has not dis- 
played the |H>wers of his own imagination, so strongly as we 
might exi)ect, in pictures of natural scener}'. This poem has 
spirit and lM?auty in many passages ; but is not much read 
in the present day, nor does it seem to be approved by modem 
critics. It was otiierwise formerly. Webbe, in his Discoarse 
of English Poetr}', loSG, calls Spenser " the rightest English 
jwet he ever read," and thinks he would have surpassed Theo- 
critus and Virgil, " if the coarseness of our sjieech had been 
no greater impediment to him, than their pure native tongues 
were to them." And Dravton says, " Master Edmund Spen- 
ser had done enough for the immortality of his name, had he 
only given us hLs Shepherd*s Kalendar, a masterpiece, if 
any."» 

62. Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poesie, which may 
sidnrr'i ^^fi^^ hQQw written at any time between 1581 and his 
chanrt^r death in lo86, Liments that " ix)esy, thus embraced 
porary in all otlicr places, should only lind in our time a bad 
P^*^ welrome in England ; " and, after praising Sackville, 
Surrey, and SjHJnscr for the Shepherd's Kalendar, does not 
*'rememl)er to have seen many more that have poetical 
sinews in tliem. For proof whereof, let but most of the verses 
be put into prose, and then ask the meaning, and it will be 
found that one verse did but beget another, without ordering 
at the first what should be at the last ; which bec*omes a con- 
fused niiu^s of wonls, with a tinkling sound of rhyme, barely 
accompanied with n*ason. . . . Truly many of such writings 
as come under the banner of irresistible love, if I were a 

^ pKifkoe to Dnjton's Piitocslt. 
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mistress, would never persuade me they were in love ; so cold- 
ly they apply fiery speeches, as men that had rather read 
lovers' writings, and so caught up certain swelling phrases 
than that in truth they feel those passions." 

63. It cannot be denied that some of these blemishes are by 
no means unusual in the writers of the Elizabethan 

age, as in truth they are found also in much other mention 
poetry of many countries. But a change seems to ^| **»*■ 
have come over the spirit of English poetry soon 
after 1580. Sidney, Raleigh, Lodge, Breton, Mario vre, 
Greene, Watson, are the chief contributors to a collection 
called England's Helicon, published in 1600, and comprising 
many of the fugitive pieces of the last twenty years. Davi- 
son's Poetical Rhapsody, in 1602,^ is a miscellany of the same 
class. A few other collections are known to have existed, but 
are still more scarce than these. England's Helicon, by far the 
most important, has been reprinted in the same volume of 
the British Bibliographer as the Paradise of Dainty Devices. 
In this juxtaposition, the difference of their tone is very per- 
ceptible. Love occupies by far the chief portion of the latter 
miscellany ; and love no longer pining and melancholy, but 
sportive and boastful. Every one is familiar with the beauti- 
ful song of Marlowe, " Come live with me, and be my love ; " 
and with the hardly less beautiful answer ascribed to Raleigh. 
Lodge has ten pieces in this collection, and Breton eight. 
These are generally full of beauty, grace, and simplicity ; and 
while, in reading the productions of Edwards and his coadju- 
tors, every sort of allowance is to be made, — and we can 
only praise a little at inten'als, — these lyrics, twenty or thirty 
years later, are among the best in our language. The conven- 
tional tone is that of pastoral ; and thus, if they have less 
of the depth sometimes shown in serious poetry, they have 
less also of obscurity and false refinement* 

64. We may easily perceive, in the literature of the later 
period of the queen, what our biographical know- u^i^^a^ti^^ 
ledge confirms, that much of the austerity character- or mona 
istic of her earlier years had vanished away. The *'*"*^*^ 

> fit was much enlarged in 1006 and that hia good taate in irleettoa kItm ft 
1021, and is not now ncarce, haiing been higher notion of the poetry of tlui age, 
reprinted by Sir Harris Nicolas in 1826. than, on the whole, it woold be Ibnnd to 
— 1847.] defierre; yet there is ao much of excdieoee 

> Ellis, in the second Tolume of liis Spe- in Eutcland's Uelioon, that ha has hma 
eimens of Englbh Poets, has taken largely compeUod to omit many pleoei of fm* 
from this collection. It must be owned, merit. 
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course of time, the progress of vanity, the prevalent dislike, 
above all, of the Puritans, avowed enemies of gayety, con- 
curred to this change. The most distinguished courtiers, 
Raleigh, Essex, Blount, and we must add Sidney, were men 
of brilliant >-irtues, but not without license of morals ; while 
many of the wits and poets, such as Nash, Greene, Peele, 
Marlowe, were notoriously of very dissolute lives. 

65. The graver strains, however, of religion and philosophy 
SertooB Were still heard in verse. The SouPs Errand, 
vottry. printed anonymously in Davison's Rhapsody, and 
ascribed by Ellis, probably without reason, to Silvester, is 
characterized by strength, condensation, and simplicity.^ And 
we might rank in a respectable place among these English 
poets, though I think he has been lately overrated, one whom 
the jealous law too prematurely deprived of life, — Robert 
Southwell, executed as a seminary priest in 1591, under one 
of those persecuting statutes which even the traitorous rest- 
lessness of the English Jesuits cannot excuse. Southwell's 
poetiy wears a deep tinge of gloom, which seems to pi'esage a 
catastrophe too usual to have been unex{)ected. It is, as may 
be supposed, almost wholly religious : the shorter pieces are 
the best.* 

66. Astrophel and Stella, a series of amatory poems by 
Poetry of Sir Philip Sidney, though written nearly ten years 
Sidney. before, was published in 1591. These songs and 
sonnets recount the loves of Sidney and Lady Rich, sister 
of Lord Esi^ex ; and it is rather a singular circumstance, that, 
in her own and her husband*s life-time, this ardent courtship 
of a married woman sliould liave been deemed fit for publi- 
cation. Sidney's passion seems indeed to have been unsuc- 

> Campbell reckons thl*, and T think ramptiTe eridence that he was the antbor, 

JuRtly, among the bcfft pii-rcii of the Elixa- weiv it not weakened, as Sir Harris Nlcokui 

Dethan age. Hryd^*:! gives it to Ilaleigh obM-rres. by the circum8t«nre that it is 

without evidence, and, vec may add, with- aLw publL<«hed among ttie poemn of the 

out probability. It is found in manu- Earl of I Vni broke. If it iit raiUy found, aa 

fcriptn. according to Mr. Campbell, of the Campbell tdlM us, in a manuhCiipt of IMR, 

date of 15U3. i>uch poems as this could IVmbruke's claim must be outof tboquea* 

only be written by a man who had seen tion. — 1S47.J 

and thought much; while the ordinar>' ' I am not aware that Southwell has 

Latin and Italian reroos of this age niiglit gaine<l any thing by a n>publication of his 

be written by any uno who had a knack of entire poems in 1817. llcadley and Ebis 

Imitation and a good ear. [It was pub- had culled the best specimens. St. I'eter't 

Ushed in the second edition of DaviKon. Compltdnt, the longest of his poemt. la 

1606, with the title. The Lie. In Silvester's wordy and tCHlious ; and, in reading tha 

works it bears the present title. Its pub- Tolume, I found scarce any thing of merit 

Ikatkiii thenan would of couna be pre- which I had not seen befiue. 
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cessful, but far enough from being Platonic* Astrophel and 
Stella is too much disfigured by conceits, but is in some 
places very beautiful ; and it is strange, that Chalmers, who 
reprinted Turberville and Warner, should have left Sidney 
out of his collection of British poets. A poem by the writer 
just mentioned, Warner, with the quaint title, Albion's Eng- 
land, 1586, has at least the equivocal merit of great length. 
It is rather legendary than historical: some passages are 
pleasing ; but it is not a work of genius, and the style, though 
natural, seldom rises above that of prose. 

67. Spenser's Epithalamium on his own marriage, writ- 
ten perhaps in 1594, is of a far higher mood than Epithai*- 
any tliinj; we have named. It is a strain redolent of taiam of 
a bridegroom's joy, and of a poet's fancy. The Eng- *^ 

lish language seems to expand itself with a copiousness un- 
known before, while he pours forth the varied imagery of this 
splendid little poem. I do not know any other nuptial song, 
ancient or modern, of equal beauty. It is an intoxication of 
ecstasy, ardent, noble, and pure. But it pleased not Heaven 
that these day-dreams of genius and virtue should be undis- 
turbed. 

68. Shakspeare's Venus and Adonis appears to have been 
published in 1593, and his Rape of Lucrece the fol- poaouor 
lowing year. The redundance of blossoms in these 8iuiup«M«. 
juvenile effusions of his unlwunded fertility obstructs the 
reader's attention, and sometimes almost leails us to give him 
credit for less reflection and sentiment than he will be found 
to display. Tiie style is flowing, and in general more per- 
spicuous than the Elizabethan poets are wont to be. But 
I am not sure that they would betray themselves for the 
works of Shakspeare, had they been anonymously pub- 
lislied. 

69. In the last decade of this century, several new poets 
came forward. Samuel Daniel is one of these. His dmW and 
Complaint of Rosamond, and probably many of his J>'v*on* 
minor poems, belong to this period ; and it was also that of 
his greatest popularity. On the death of Spenser, in 1598, 



1 Go<l\r{n harin^ xereral vean idnre Poetrj Uioaght fit to Indolm In i 

ma(l'> ^ineoh<iiTr.it ioQs oil Sidney '8. iniour ting atticlu on Godwin hlnifelf. It !• 

wit!i I/idy Ki(*;i.— a rin-um.ttince which Hingular tliit mnn of iea« and •duoatfam 

Rtich hii>^rai>hi.T!( a.i Dr. Zouch talce |(no.l shonli persist in fancying that looli aifo- 

carc to Hupprfss,— a (tvntieman who pub- mcnt« are liiceljr to conTinee maj ditpM* 

lished aa edition of Sidney's Defiince of lionjtte reader. 
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he was thought worthy to succeed him as poet-laureate ; and 
some of his contemporaries ranked him in the second place ; 
an eminence due rather to the purity of his language than to 
its vigor.^ Michael Drayton, who first tried his shepherd's 
pipe with some success in the usual style, published his 
Barons' Wars in 1598. They relate to the last years of Ed- 
ward IL, and conclude with the execution of Mortimer under 
his son. This poem, therefore, seems to possess a sufficient 
unity, and, tried by rules of criticism, might be thought not 
far removed from the class of epic, — a dignity, however, to 
which it has never pretended. But, in its conduct, Drayton 
follows history very closely; and we are kept too much in 
mind of a common chronicle. Though not very pleasing, 
however, in its general effect, this poem, The Barons' Wars, 
contains several passages of considerable beauty, which men 
of greater renown, especially Milton, who availed himself 
largely of all the poetry of the preceding age, have been 
willing to imitate. 

70. A more remarkable poem is that of Sir John Davies, 
^^^^^ afterwards chief -justice of Ireland, entitled Nosce 
TeiMum Teipsum, published in 1599, usually, though r»- 
ofDaviM. ^jjgj. inaccurately, called, On the Immortality of 
the Soul. Perha})S no language can produce a poem, 
extending to so great a lengtli, of more condensation of 
thought, or in wliich fewer languid verses will be found. 
Yet, according to some definitions, the Nosce Teipsum is 
wholly unpoeticaU inasmuch as it shows no passion and little 
fancy. If it readies the heart at all, it is through the reason. 
But, since strong argument in terse and correct style fails not 
to give us pleasure in prose, it seems strange that it should 
lose its effect when it gains the aid of regular metre to gratify 
the ear and assist the memory. Lines there are in Davies 
wliich far outweigh much of the descriptive and imaginative 
poetry of the last two centuries, whether we estimate them 
by the pleasure they impart to us, or by the intellectual vigor 
they display. £x])enence has shown that the faculties pe- 
culiarly deemed jxKitical are frequently exhibited in a con- 
siderable degree ; but very few have been able to preserve 
a perspicuous brevity without stiffiiess or pedantry (allowance 

1 British Bibliof^ntpher, toI. n. Ileadley temporarj critics m the polishsraiid pail* 
nmarks that Duakl was spoken of bjr coo- flar of th« English laoguaca. 
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made for the subject and the times), in metaphysical reason- 
ing, so successfully as Sir John Davies. 

71. Hall's Satires are tolerably known, partly on account 
of the subsequent celebrity of the author in a very 
different province, and partly from a notion, to which SSST*' 
he gave birth by announcing the claim, that he was '•^f^* 
the first English satirist. In a general sense of sa- " "**' 
tire, we have seen tliat he had been anticipated by Gascoyne ; 
but Hall has more of the direct Juvenalian invective, which 
he may have reckoned essential to that species of poetry. 
They are deserving of regard in themsel^^es. Warton has 
made many extracts from Hall's Satires : he praises in 
Uiem ^'a classical precision, to which English poetry had 
yet rarely attained;" and calls the versification ^equally 
energetic and elegant" ^ The former epithet may be aidmit- 
ted ; but elegance is hardly compatible with what Warton 
owns to be the chief fault of Hall, — ^ his obscarity, arising 
from a remote phraseology, constrained combinations, uh&mi- 
liar allusions, elliptical apostrophes, and abruptness of expres- 
sion." Hall is in fact not only so harsh and rugged, that he 
cannot be read with much pleasure, but so obscure in very 
many places, that he cannot be understood at all ; his lines 
frequently bearing no visible connection in sense or gram- 
mar with their neighbors. The stream is powerful, but tuHind 
and oflen choked.' Marston and Donne may be added to 
Hall in this style of poetry, as .belonging to the sixteenth 
century ; though the satires of the latter were not published 
till long afterwards. With as much obscurity as Hall, he 
has a still more inharmonious versification, and not nearly 
equal vigor. 

72. The roughness of these satirical poets was perhi^ 
studiously affected ; for it was not much in unison 

with the general tone of the age. It requires a JK???^ 
good deal of care to avoid entirely the combinations KnfU* 
of consonants that clog our language ; nor have 
Drayton or Spenser always escaped this embarrassment. But, 
in the lighter poetry of the queen's last years, a remarkable 
sweetness of modulation has always been recognized. Thia 



> Hist, of English Poetnr, !▼. 8S8. that the latter it mon "« 

> Hairs SaUrw are prained by CampbeU, and elaborate.'* M< 
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has sometimes been attributed to the general fondness for 
music It is at least certain, that some of our old madrigals 
are as beautiful in language as they are in melody. Several 
collections were published in the reign of Elizabeth.^ And it 
is evident, that the regard to the capacity of his verse for 
marriage with music, that was before the poet's mind, would 
not only polish his metre, but give it grace and senUment ; 
while it banished abo the pedantry, the antithesis, the prolix- 
ity, which had disfigured the earlier lyric poems. Their 
measures became more various : though the quatrain, alter- 
nating by eight and six syllables, was still ver^' popular, we 
find the trocliaic verse of seven, sometimes ending with a 
double rhyme, usual towards the end of the queen's reign. 
JVIany of these occur in England*s Helicon, and in the poems 
of Sidney. 

73. The translations of ancient poets by Phaier, Grolding, 
Tnuwiation Stauyhurst, and several more, do not challenge our 
ef Homer by attention ; most of them in fact being very wretched 
chapmiui. performances.'^* Marlowe, a more celebrated name, 
did not, as has commonly been said, translate the poem of 
Hero and Leander asorilxjd to Musa;us, but expanded it into 
what he calls six Sestiiuls on the same subject ; a paraphrase, 
in every sense of the epithet, of the most licentious kind. 
Tliis he left incomplete, and it wjis finished by Chapman.' 
But the most remarkable productions of this kind are the 
Iliml of Chapman, and the .Ferusalera of Fairfax, both printed 
in 1600; the former, however, containing in that edition but 
fifteen l>ooks, to which the rest was subsequently added. 
Pope, after c<*nsuring the haste, negligence, and fustian lan- 
guage of Cliapman, observes, *' that which is to be allowed 
liim, and which very much contributed to cover his defects, 
is a free, daring spirit thiit animates liis translation, which is 
somttthing like what one mi<rht imagine Homer himself would 
hav<^ written before he arrivtvl at years of discretion." He 
might have adthnl, that Cliapinan's translation, with all its 
defects, is often exc(?edingly iloineric; a praise which Pope 
liimself seldom attained. Chapman deals abundantly in com- 

1 Mnrlev*^ Mii-'ticftl Airn, IfM, ami an- > Warton, chap. lir.. hat gone Tery la- 
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pound epithets, some of which have retained their place: 
his verse is rhymed, of fourteen syllables, which corresponds 
to the hexameter better than the decasyllabic couplet : he is 
often uncouth, often unmusical, and often low ; but the spi- 
rited and rapid flow of his metre makes him respectable to 
lovers of poetry. Waller, it is said, could not read him with- 
out transport It must be added, that he is an unfisuthfbl 
translator, and interpolated much, besides the general redun- 
dancy of his style.^ 

74. Fair&x's Tasso has been more praised, and is better 
known. Campbell has called it, in rather strong i^mo, 
terms, " one of the glories of Elizabeth's reign.** It *"«*«• 
is not the first version of the Jerusalem, one veir literal and 
prosaic having been made by Carew in 1594.* That of Fair- 
fax, if it does not represent the grace of its original, and 
deviates also too much from its sense, is by no means defi- 
cient in spirit and vigor. It has been considered as one of 
the earliest works, in which the obsolete En^h, which had 
not been laid aside in the days of Sackville, and which 
Spenser affected to preserve, gave way to a style not modi 
differing, at least in point of single words and phrases, from 
that of the present a^ But tUs praise is equally due to 
Daniel, to Drayton, and to others of the later Elizabethan 
poets. The translation of Ariosto by Sir John Harrington, in 
1591, is much inferior. 

75. An injudicious endeavor to substitute the Latin me- 
tres for those congenial to our language met with no ^^_,^. 
more success th^ it deserved; unless it may be am^at 
called success, that Sidney, and even Spenser, were SSISto. 
for a moment seduced into approbation of it Gkibriel 
Harvey, best now remembered as the latter's friend, recom- 
mended the adoption of hexameters in some letters which 
passed between them; and Spenser appears to have concurred. 
Webbe, a few years afterwards, a writer of little taste or ear 
for poetry, supported the same scheme, but may be said 
to have avenged the wrong of English verse upon our great 
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poet, by travestying the Shepherd's Kalendar into Sapphics.^ 
Campion, in 1002, still ]iar)>s upon -this foolish pedantry; 
many instances of* which may be found during tlie Elizabe- 
than period. It is well known that in German the practice 
has been in some measure successful, through the exam- 
ple of a distinguished poet, and through translations from 
the ancients in measures closely corresponding with their 
own. In this there is doubtless the advantage of presenting 
a truer mirror of the original. But as most imitations of 
Latin measures, in German or English, begin by violating 
their first principle, which assigns an invariable value in 
time to the syllables of every woi*d, and produce a chaos of 
false quantities, it seems as if tliey could only disgust any 
one acquainted with classicid versification. In the early 
English hexameters of the period before us, we sometimes 
perceive an intention to arrange long and short syllables 
according to the analogies of the Latin tongue. But this 
would soon be found impracticable in our own, which, abound- 
ing in harsh terminations, cannot long observe the law of 
position. 

7G. It was said by Ellis, that nearly one hundred names 
Nnmberof ^^ poets belonging to the reign of Elizabeth might 
poet* In be enumerated, besides many that have left no me- 
***' morial except their songs. This, however, was but 
a moderate computation. Drake has made a list of more 
than two Imndred, some few of whom, perliaps, do not strictly 
belong to the Elizabethan period.* But many of these are 
only known by short pieces in such miscelhmeous collec- 
tions as have been mentioned. Yet, in the entire bulk of 
poetry, England could not perhaps bear comparison with 
Spain or France, to say nothing of Italy. She had come, 
in fact, much later to cultivate i)oetry as a general accom- 
plishment. And, consequently, we find much less of the 
mechanism of style, tlian in the contem|)oraneous verse of 
other languages. The English sonneteers deal less in cus- 
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tomary epithets and conventional modes of expression. Every 
thought was to be worked out in new terms, since the scanty 
precedents of eai'ly versifiers did not supply tliem. This was 
evidently the cause of many blemishes in the Elizabethan 
poetry ; of much that was false in taste, much that was either 
too harsh and extravagant or too humble, and of more that 
was so obscure as to defy all interpretation. But it saved 
also that monotonous equability that often wearies us in more 
polished poetry. There is more pleasure, more sense of sym- 
pathy with another mind, in the perusal even of Gascoyne 
or Edwards, than in that of many French and Italian ver- 
sifiers whom their contemporaries extolled. This is all that 
we can justly say in their favor ; for any comparison of the 
Elizabethan poetry, save Spenser's alone, with that of the 
nineteenth century, would show an extravagant predilection 
for the mere name or dress of antiquity. 

77. It would be a great omission to neglect, in any re- 
view of the Elizabethan poetry, that extensive sootaand 
though anonymous class, the Scots and Englbh bal- *°?J^ 
lads. The very earliest of these have been adverted 

to in our account of the fifteenth century. They became 
much more numerous in the present. The age of many may 
be determined by historical or other allusions ; and from these, 
availing ourselves of similarity of style, we may fix, with 
some probability, the date of such as furnish no distinct evi- 
dence. This, however, is precarious, because the language has 
often been modernized ; and, passing for some time by oral 
tradition, they are frequently not exempt from marks of in- 
terj)olation. But, upon the whole, tlie reigns of Mary arid 
James VI., from the middle to the close of the sixteenth 
century, must be reckoned the golden age of the Scottish 
ballad ; and there are many of the corresponding period in 
England. 

78. There can be, I conceive, no question as to the supe- 
riority of Scotland in her ballads. Those of an historic or 
legendary character, especially the former, are ardently poeti- 
cal : the nameless minstrel is often inspired with an Homeric 
power of i*apid narration, bold description, lively or pathetic 
touches of sentiment. They are familiar to us through se- 
veral publications, but chiefiy through the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, by one whoie genius these indigenous lajrs 
bad first excited, and whose own writings, when the whole 
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civilized world did homage to his name, never ceased to bear 
the indelible impress of the associations that had thus been 
gencrat<;d. Tlie flnglish ballads of the northern border, or 
perliaps of the northern counties, come near in their ^neral 
character and cast of maimers to the Scottish, but, as far as I 
have seen, with a manifest inferioritj. Those again which 
belong to the south, and bear no trace either of the rude 
manners or of the wild superstitions which the bards of Et- 
trick and Cheviot display, fall generally into a creeping style, 
which has exfKwed tlie common ballad to contempt. They 
are sometimes, nevertheless, not devoid of elegance, and often 
pathetic The U^st are known through Percy's Reliques of 
Ancient PfXitry ; a collection singularly heterogeneous, and 
very unequal in merit, but from the publication of which, in 
17Gr>, sf>me of high name have dated the revival of a genuine 
feeling for true jKHitry in the public mind. 

79. We have reserved to the last the chief boast of this 
The Vuerj period, tlie Faery Queen. Spenser, as is well known. 
Queen. comjKiscd the greater part of his poem in Ireland, on 
the banks of his favorite Mulla. The first three books were 
published in lo90: the last three did not appear till 1596. 
It is a jKirfectly improbable supposition, that tlie remaining 
part, or six books rc([uired for the completion of his design, 
liave lieen lost. Tlie sliort interval before the death of this 
great [K)et was filled up by calamities sufficient to wither the 
fertility of any mind. 

80. The first lMX>k of the Faery Queen is a complete poem, 
Q _. _.^ a"d, lar fn)!n requiring any continuation, is rather 

Superiority . . , , . ^ , *= -^ */• •! i. 

of the lint injured by the useless re-appearance of its hero in 
^^^' the secon(L It is generally admitted to be the finest 
of the six. In no other is the allegory so clearly conceived 
by the po<it, or so steadily preserved, yet with a disguise so 
deliciite, that no one is offended by that ser\-ile setting-forth 
of a inonil meaning we frequently meet with in allegorical 
poems ; and the niader has the gratification which good writ- 
ing in works of fiftion always produces, — that of exercising 
his own ingenuity without peq)lexing it. That the red-cro?s 
knight designates the militant Christian, whom Una, the true 
church, loves ; whom Duessa, the type of PojKjry, seduces ; 
who is reduced alm<xxt to despair, but rescued by the interven- 
tion of Una, and tlie a-^sistiuice of Faith, Hope, and Charity, — 
is wliat no one feels any difficulty in acknowledging, but what 
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every one may easily read the poem withont perceiving or 
remembering. In an allegory conducted with such propriety 
and concealed or revealed with so much art, there can surely 
be nothing to repel our taste ; and those who read the first 
book of the Faery Queen without pleasure, must seek (what 
others perhaps will be at no loss to discover for them) a dif- 
ferent cause for their insensibility than the tediousness or 
insipidity of allegorical poetry. Every canto of this book 
teems with the choicest beauties of imagination : he came to 
it in the freshness of his genius, which shines Uiroughout with 
an uniformity it does not always afterwards maintain, unsul- 
lied as yet by flattery, unobstructed by pedantry, and un- 
quenched by languor. 

81. In the following books, we have much less allegory; 
for the personification of abstract qualities^ thou^ TbemMeMd- 
oflen confounded with it, does not properly belong to *»f'»<*^ 
that class of composition : it requires a covert sense beneath 
an apparent fable, such as the first book contains. But of 
this I do not discover many proofs in the second or third, the 
legends of Temperance and Chastity : they are contrived to 
e^diibit these virtues and their opposite vices, but with little 
that is not obvious upon the surface. In the fourth and aixth 
books, there is still less ; but a difierent species of allegory, 
the historical, which the commentators have, with more or 
less success, endeavored to trace in other portions of the po- 
em, breaks out unequivocally in the legend of Justice, whidi 
occupies the fifth. The friend and patron of Spenser, Sir 
Arthur Grey, Lord Deputy of Ireland, is evidently portrayed 
in Arthegal ; and the latter cantos of this book represent, not 
always with great felicity, much of the foreign and domestic 
history of the times. It is sufficiently intimated by the poet 
himself, that his Gloriana, or Faery Queen, is the type of 
Elizabeth ; and he has given her another representative in 
the fair huntress Belphoebe. Spenser's adulation of her 
beauty (at some fifty or sixty years of age) may be extenu- 
ated, we can say no more, by the practice of wise and great 
men, and by his natural tendency to clothe the objects of his 
admiration in the hues of fancy ; but its exaggeration leaves 
the servility of the Italians far behind. 

82. It has been justly observed by a living writer of tho 
most ardent and enthusiastic genius, whose eloquence gHyirt 
is as the rush of mighty waters, and has left it fixr StM^, 
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Others almost as invidious to praise in terms of less rap- 
ture, as to censure what he has borne along in the stream 
of unhesitating eulogy, that *' no |KX»t has ever had a mora 
exquisite sense of the beautiful tlian Spenser."^ In Virgil 
and Tasso, this was not less powerful ; but even they, even 
the latter himself, do not hang with such a tenderness of 
delight, with such a forgetful delay, over the fair creations 
of their fancy. Spenser is not averse to images that jar on 
the mind by exciting horror or disgust, and sometimes his 
touclies are rather too strong ; but it is on love and beauty, 
on holiness and virtue, that he reposes with all the sympathy 
of liis soul. The slowly sliding motion of his stanza, ** with 
many a bout of linked sweetness long drawn out," beautifully 
corresponds to the dreamy enchantment of his description, 
wlien Una or Bclphoebe or Florimel or Amoret is present 
to liis mind. In this varied delineation of female perfectness, 
no earlier poet had equalled him ; nor, excepting Shakspeare, 
has he had, perhaps, any later rival. 

83. Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. " Fierce 
Oompiredto wars and faitliful loves did moralize the song" of 
^'*****°- both poets. But in the constitution of their minds, 
in the character of their poetry, they were almost the reverse 
of each other. The Italian is gay, rapid, ardent ; his pictures 
shift like the hues of heaven : even while diffuse, he seems 
to leave in an instant what he touches, and is prolix by the 
number, not the duration, of his images. Spenser is habitually 
serious ; liis slow stanza seems to suit the temper of his ge- 
nius ; he loves to dwell on tlie sweetness and beauty which 
his fancy portrays. Tlie ideal of chivalr}', rather derived 
from its didactic theory than from the precedents of romance, 
is always Ixiforc him ; his morality is pure and even stem, 
with nothing of the libertine tone of Ariosto. He worked 
with far worse tools than the bard of Ferrai-a, with a lan- 
guage not (juite formed, and into which he rather injudiciously 
poured an unnecessary archaism, while the style of his con- 
temporaries was undergoing a rapid change in the opposite 
direction. His stiinza of nine lines is particularly inconve- 
nient and hingiiid in narration, where the Italian octave is 
sprightly and vigorous ; though even this becomes ultimately 

> I allu<l« hcrp to a rtn-y brillHnt NcricK 1831 and lKir>. [Ther are unlrenally a^ 
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monotonous by its regularity, — a fault from which only the 
ancient hexameter and our blank verse are exempt. 

84. Spenser may be justly said to excel Ariosto in origi- 
nality of invention, in force and variety of characteri in 
strength and vividness of conception, in depth of reflection^ 
in fertility of imagination, and, above all, in that exclusively 
poetical cast of feeling, which discerns in every thing whi^ 
common minds do not perceive. In the construction and ar- 
rangement of their fable, neither deserves much praise ; but 
the siege of Paris gives the Orlando Fuiioso, spite of its 
perpetual shiftings of the scene, rather more unity in the 
reader's apprehension than belongs to the Faery Queen. 
Spenser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in ease and liveliness 
of narration, as well as clearness and felicity of language. 
But, upon thus comparing the two poets, we have little reason 
to blush for our countryman. Tet the fiune of Ariosto is 
spread through Europe, while Spenser is almost unknown oat 
of England ; and even in this age, when much of our litenir 
ture is so widely diffused, I have not observed prooft of modi 
acquaintance with him on the Continent. 

85. The language of Spenser, like that of Shakspeaie, is 
an instrument manufactured for the sake of the work nt^ ^ 
it was to perform. No other poet had written like 9p«hb> 
either, though both have had their imitatinrs. It is rather 
apparently obsolete by his partiality to certain disused fiums, 
such as the ^ before the participle, than from any dose resem- 
blance to the diction of Chaucer or Lydgate.^ The enfeebling 
expletives elo and did, though certainly very conmion in oor 
early writers, had never been employed with such an unfortn- 
nate predilection as by Spenser. Their everlasting recurrence 
is among the great blemishes of his style. His versiflcadoo 
is in many passages beautifully harmonious ; but he has fre- 
quently permitted himself, whether for the rake of variety or 
from some other cause, to balk the ear in the condusion of a 
stanza.' 

'Spenser," laji Ben JonKm, "in ttnint;*— 'on tte giMilMrdUifyllBta 
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the one was for Italy in the days of Leo, the other for Eng- 
land under Elizabeth, before, though but just before, the 
severity of the Reformation had been softened away. The 
lay of Britomart, in twelve cantos, in praise of chastity, would 
have been received with a smile at the court of Ferrara, 
which would have had almost as little sympathy with the 
justice of Arthegal. 

87. The allegories of Spenser have been frequently cen- 
sured. One of their greatest offences, perhaps, is 

that they gave birth to some tedious and uninterest- oftS^ 
ing poetry of the same kind. There is usually some- J"*^ 
thing repulsive in the application of an abstract or 
general name to a person, in which, though with some want 
of regard, as I have intimated above, to the proper meaning of 
the word, we are apt to think that allegorical fiction consists. 
The French and English poets of the middle ages had far too 
much of this ; and it is to be regretted that Spenser did not 
give other appellations to his Care and Despair, as he has 
done to Duessa and Talus. In fact, Orgoglio is but a giant, 
Humilt^ a porter. Obedience a servant. The names, when 
English, suggest something that perplexes us ; but the beings 
exhibited are mere persons of the drama, men and women, 
whose office or character is designated by their i^pellation. 

88. The general style of the Faery Queen is not exempt 
from several defects besides those of obsoleteness and 3,^^^,^ 
redundancy. Spenser seems to have been some- intiM 
times deficient in one attribute of a great poet, the Action, 
continual reference to the truth of nature, so that his fictions 
should be always such as might exist on the given conditions. 
Tliis arises in great measure from copying his predecessors 
too much in description, not suffering his own good sense to 
correct their deviations from truth. Thus, in tlje beautiful 
description of Una, where she first is introduced to us, riding — 

** Upon a lowly ass more white than anow; 
Herself much whittry 

This absurdity may have been suggested by Ovid's Brachia 
Sithonia candidiora nive ; but the image in this line is not 
brought so distinctly before the mind as to be hideoas as well 
as imtrue : it is merely a hyperbolical paralleL^ A aimikr 

1 Vincent Bourne, in his translation of " Oandldior niTibiu, frigkUotqiM masoi.'* 
WiUiam and Margaret, has one of the most But thl« !• •« of a rfiort. 
elegant line* he ever wrote:— »«* wu* ■ »«»w • juw^ 
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objection lies to the stanza enumerating as many kincb of 

trees as the poet could call to mind in the description of a 

forest 

" The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vioe-prop elm, the poplar never dir, 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 
• The aspine good for staves, the cypress funeral," — 

with thirteen more in the next stanza. Every one knows 
that a natural forest never contains such a variety of species ; 
nor indeed could such a medley as Spenser, treading in the 
steps of Ovid, has brought together from all soils and climates, 
exist long if planted by the hands of man. Thus also, in the 
last canto of the second book, we have a celebrated stanza, 
and certainly a very beautiful one, if this defect did not attach 
to it ; where winds, waves, birds, voices, and musical instru- 
ments, are supposed to conspire in one harmony. A good 
writer has observed upon this, that, '^ to a peraon listening to a 
concert of voices and instruments, the interruption of singing 
birds, wind.^, and waterfalls, would be little better than the 
torment of Hogarth's enraged musician." * But perhaps the 
enchantment of the Bower of Bliss, where this is feigned to 
have occurred, may in some degree justify Spenser in this 
instance, by taking it out of the common course of nature. 
The stanza is translated from Tasso, whom our own poet has 
followed with close footsteps in these cantos of the second 
book of the Faery Queen, — cantos often in themselves beau- 
tiful, but which are rendered stiff by a literal adherence to 
the original, and fall very short of its ethereal grace and sweet- 
ness. It would be unjust not to relieve these strictures, by 
observing that very numerous passages might be brought 
from the Faery Queen of admirable truth in painting, and of 
indisputable originality. The cave of Despair, the hovel 
of Corceca, the incantation of Amoret, are but a few among 
those that will occur to the reader of Spenser. 

89. The admiration of this great poem was unanimous and 
Admirmtion enthusiastic. No academy had been trained to carp 
of the Faery at his genius with minute cavilling; no recent popu- 
Queen. larity, no traditional fame (for Chaucer was rather 
venerated than much in the hands of the reader), interfered 
with the immediate recognition of his supremacy. The Faery 

i Twiniog^t TnuBUtion of Aristotle's Poetios, p. 14. 
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Queen became at once the delight of every accomplished gen- 
tleman, the model of every poet, the solace of every scholar. 
In the coarse of the next century, by the extinction of habits 
derived from chivaliy, and the change both of taste and lan- 
guage, which came on with the civil wars and the Restoration, 
Spenser lost something of his attraction, and much more of 
his influence over literature ; yet, in the most phlegmatic tem- 
per of the general reader, he seems to have been one of our 
most popular writers. Time, however, has gradually wrought 
its work ; and, notwithstanding the more imaginative cast of 
poetry in the present century, it may be well doubted whether 
the Faery Queen is as much read or as hig^y esteemed as in 
the days of Anne. It is not perhaps very difficult to account 
for this : those who seek the delight that mere fiction presents 
to the mind (and they are the great mi^rity of readers) have 
been supplied to the utmost lunit of their craving by stores 
accommodated to every temper, and &r more stimulant than 
the legends of Faeryland. But we must not fear to assert, 
with the best judges of this and of former ages, that Spenser 
is still the third name in the poetical literature of our coun- 
try ; and that he has not been surpassed^ except by Dantei 
in any other.^ 

90. If we place Tasso and Spenser i^MTt, tlie En^^Uh 
poetiy of Elizabeth's reign will certainly not enter QoMni 
into competition with that of the corresponding I^J^J^ 
period in Italy. It would require not only much ta^ub, 
national prejudice, but a want of genuine €utheiie P<**«y* 
discernment, to put them on a level. But it may still be said 
that our own muses had their charms; and even that, at 
the end of the century, there was a better promise for the 
foture than beyond the Alps. We might compare the poetry 

1 Mr. Campbell has gben » ehuneter of mora aizy and m w ad f IwifM of tMott- 

Spenmr, not 00 enUiiulattioaa that to which azy thhifi, »fl«Mtartoi»ofMiilliMBt,«r 

I have alluded, bat lo dlaeriminattng, a flaar flmh In the eolon of laii^pta, 

and, in general, sound, that I shall take than in thla mbaaa of Eb^OA puahj. 

the liberty of extracting it from his Sped- HIb tkaej tasms «anibimitl|r In mlBttla- 

mens of the British Poets, i. 126. *^Hi8 ness of dramnstaiieta, Uka a ftrtilti 



command of imagery la wide, easy, and aandtng bkxm and Tiidiira tbraofh tiM 

luxuriant. Rethrew the soul of harmony ntmoat aztnanitiaB of the lBili«a wUA It 

into our Terae, and made it more warmly, noaxiahaa. On a nouiptahaaalTa ifkv of 

tenderly, and magnificently deacriptlTa tha whole woik, wa ««iilB|j adv Iba 

than it oyer was before, or. with a fcw ex- ohaimof s>rangth,iyiimtrj,aai»afMl<r 

captions, than it has erer been since. It interesting pwm aaa ; iir, iMQgIb Iba flam 



must certainly be owned that in daacrlptlon whkh thapoat iliiriihiiHaapt nrMBlHii,il 

he exhibits nothing of the brief strokes and Is canr to sea Oai i ^ ' 

robust powor which eharaeterlae the very could ha^ iwai a t t d 1 
greatest poeta ; but wa shall nowhera find 
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of one nation to a beauty of the court, with noble and regular 
features, a slender form, and grace in all her steps, but want- 
ing a genuine simplicity of countenance, and with somewhat 
of sickHness in the delicacy of her complexion, that seems to 
indicate the passing-away of the first season of youth ; while 
that of the other would rather suggest a country maiden, new- 
ly mingling with polished society, not of perfect lineaments, 
but attracting beholders by the spirit, variety, and intelligeneo 
of her expression, and rapidly wearing off the traces of i 
ticity, which are still sometimes visible in her demeanor. 



Sect. V. — On Latin Pobtrt. 

In Itely^Gtmutfij'Fniice— GrMt Biitaiii. 

91. The cultivation of poetry in modem languages did not 

as yet thin the ranks of Latin versifiers. They are, 
iS^ ^ on the contrary, more numerous in this period than 
poetry in before. Italy, indeed, ceased to produce men equal 

to those who had flourished in the age of Leo and 
Clement. Some of considerable merit will be found in the 
great collection, Carmina lUustrium Poetarum (FlorentiflB, 
1719); one too, which, rigorously excluding all voluptaooa 
poetry, makes some sacrifice of genius to scrupulous morality. 
The brothers Amaltei are perha|)S the best of the later period. 
It is not always easy, at least without more pains than I have 
taken, to determine the chronology of these poems, which are 
printed in the alphabetical order of the authors' names. But 
a considerable number must be Liter than the middle of the 
century. It cannot be denied that most of these poets employ 
trivial images, and So not much vary their forms of expression. 
They often please, but rarely make an impression on the 
memory. They are generally, I think, harmonious ; and per- 
haps metrical faults, though not uncommon, are less so than 
among the Cisalpine Latinlsts. Tliere appears, on the whole, 
an evident decline since the preceding age. 

92. This was tolerably well compensated in other parts of 
Europe. One of the most celebrated authors is a native 
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of Grermany, Lotichius, whose poems were first pnblisbed in 
1551, and with much amendment in 1561. Tliey q^^^^ 
are written in a strain of luscious elegance, not ris- "Ated in 
ing far above the customary level of Ovidian poetry, Muntriet. 
and certainly not often falling below it The versifi- i^ttcWua. 
cation is remarkably harmonious and flowing, but with a man- 
nerism not sufficiently diversified : the first foot of each verse 
is generally a dactyle, which adds to the grace, but, so con- 
tinually repeated, somewhat impairs the strength.^ Lotichius 
is, however, a very elegant and classical versifier, and per- 
haps equal in elegy to Joannes Secundus, or any Cisalpine 
writer of the sixteenth century.* One of his elegies, on the 
siege of Magdeburg, gave rise to a strange notion, — that be 
predicted, by a sort of divine enthusiasm, the calamities of that 
city in 1 631. Bayle lias spun a long note out of this fancy of 
some Germans.' But those who take the trouble, which these 
critics seem to have spared themselves, of attending to the 
poem itself, will perceive that the author concludes it with 
prognostics of peace instead of capture. It was evidently 
written on the siege of Magdeburg by Maurice in 1550. 
Greorge Sabinus, son-in-law of Melanchthon, ranks second in 
reputation to Lotichius among the Latin poets of Germany 
during this period. 

93. But France and Holland, especially the former, became 
the more favored haunts of the Latin muse. A 
collection in three volumes by Gruter, under the Sr^iSto"* 
fictitious name of Ranusius Gherus, Deliciae Poeta- poetry by 
rum Gallorum, published in 1609, contains the "**"* 
principal writers of the former country, some entire, some in 
selection. In these volumes there are about 100,000 lines: 
in the Deliciae Poetanim Belgarum, a similar publication by 
Gruter, I find about as many : his third collection, Delidffi 
Pqetarum Italorum, seems not so long ; but I have not seen 
more than one volume. These poets are disposed alphabeti- 
cally: few, comparatively speaking, of the Italians seem to 

1 [It i>i not worth while to turn again to > Baillet calls him the bert poet ot Ger 

Lotichius ; but the flrwt foot in ele^^ me- many after Eobanus Ueesui. 

tre oufcht to be f^fneraUy a dactyle. though » 3Iorhof, 1, i. c. 19. Bayle, ftri. " Lotl- 

there may be a poAidblo exceitM. In OviU'd chiud/' note O. This aeeais to ha^ been 

Epistles, the flrvt foot Im a dartyle in four agitated after the pubttcatioB ct Bayle; 

caiies out of Are. especially in the pentame- for I find in the cataIo|^ of the BritUi 

ter. In the oecond book. I)e Arte Aman- Muwum a di»qaiitition, by one Kmiika, 

di, out of 74^3 linex, only 105 l)*>gin with a Utrum Petrus Lotichius aeeundani obd- 

spondee. In the fourth of the Fasti, out dionem Urbis Magdebaiveiiili pnsdizMlt; 

of the first 400 lines, only 65 to 335.— 1847.] published as late as 170£ 
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belong to the latter half of the century, but very much the 
larger proportion of the French and Dutch. A fourth collec- 
tion, Delicije Poetarum Germanorum, I have never seen. All 
these bear the fictitious name of Gherus. According to a list 
in Baillct, the number of Italian poets selected by Gruter is 
203; of French, 108; of Dutch or Belgic, 129; of Ger- 
man, 211. 

94. Among the French poets, Beza, who bears in Gruter^s 
nMLnwtera collection the name of Adeodatus Seba, deserves 
ofjjMae jjjgjj praise, though some of his early pieces are 
utin rather licentious.^ Bellay is also an amatory poet : 
*****•• in the opinion of Baillet, he has not succeeded so 
well in Latin as in French. The i)oems of Muretus are per- 
haps suj)crior. Joseph Scaliger seemed to me to write Latin 
verse tolerably well ; but he is not rated highly by Baillet and 
the authors whom he quotes.' The epigrams of Henry Ste- 
phens are remarkably pro«»aic and heavy. Passerat is very 
elegant: his lines breathe a classical spirit, and are full of 
those fragments of antiquity with which Latin poetry ought 
always to i)e inlaid ; but in sense they are rather feeble.* Tlie 
epistles, on the contrary, of the Chancellor de THospitaly in an 
easy liorutian versification, are more interesting than such 
insipid efiusions, whether of flattery or feigned passion, as the 
majority of moilem Latinists present. They are unequal, 
and fall too oilen into a creeping style : but sometimes we 

1 Baillet, n. 1966, thinkn Beza an excel- Frontibiu adTenia ambo A Janfltla ora, 

lent Latin jtoet. The Juvenilia flrnt ap- Biai quidem Ikcles, Tultoa at unot 

pcaretl In l&tS. The laUT editions omitted erit. 

aeTeral poemn. Sc<l tu. Carle, tnom lamen tnnnnHte 

-__. -. M>rori, 

« JugemeM d« Saranj", n. 12ft>. One Continue at restrOm flat ntcrana 

of SrallipT'H ptM'iixn celet»nitea that Iniuior- Deuji. 

Ul flea, which, on a pr-at fifrtiral at plena hjrc ftilgeblt fraterna Iae« Mana, 

Poitier*. hannie appeaml on the bowni of HujuH frater erta tn quoqne, cecal 

a leanietl. and douhtloiv l>eautiful. xouug Anior. " 

la«lv, Mftili'Miol>*«*lle ili-i* Kochesi, wnn t\w _„ . . ^ 

theme of all the witn and H-holarsi of the Thin in rery good, and Pamerat oag^t to 

age. S^mieof th«'irllne^.aiHl tho!«eiif Joe hare cmlit for the invention; but the 

SralipTnmonjcthenunilwr,!<eemd«.linM-<l. «ther in Ntter. Though mont know the 

bv tlie freedom they taki' with the fair iiu- Hue* by heart, 1 wUl lunert them here:— 

celle, to beat thi' intruder himw-lf in lin- a Lumlno Aeon dcxtro, capto cat Leonilla 

pu lence. See <huvreii de Pa«iuler. il. UfiO. Minintro, 

5 Amiinj? till- <'pi|rraiu» of l»a»erat. I ^ j^tia at fimna vincew aterqoe 

have found one which Auialtheu* i«ocmn to Dv^ok. 

Iiavf HhorteuMi and improvf-d, ret.iiniug Blande puer, lumen qaod habet, con- 

the idea, in hln fiiniou^ linen on Acona re«le nororl, 

and liConillH. I do not know whether thi« gj^ tu caruD Amor, »lc erit UlaVenaa." 
has been observed. 

[I now believe, on the authority of a 

*' Cetera formo!(i.<lextro eiitorbat us ocello friend, that this epitrnun, published In 

Frater, et esit bevo lumine capto soror. 1676, preceded that of Passerat.— 1842.] 
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find a spirit and nervousness of strength and sentiment worthy 
of his name ; and, though keeping in general to the level of 
Horatian satire, he rises at intervals to a higher pitch, and 
wants not the skill of descriptive poetry. 

95. The best of Latin poets whom France could boast wa» 
Sammarthanus (Sainte Marthe), known also, but sunmar- 
less favorably, in his own language. His Latin **>"°^ 
poems are more classically elegant than any others which met 
my eye in Gruter*s collection ; and this, I believe, is the gene- 
ral suffrage of critics.* Few didactic poems, probably, are 
superior to his Paedotrophia, on the nurture of children : it 
is not a little better, which indeed is no high praise, than the 
Balia of Tansillo on the same subject.' We may place Sam- 
marthanus, therefore, at the head of the list ; and, not far from 
the bottom of it, I should class Bonnefons, or Bonifonius, a 
French writer of Latin verse in the very worst taste, whom 
it would not be worth while to mention, but for a certain 
degree of reputation he has acquired. He might almost be 
suspected of designing to turn into ridicule the effeminacy 
which some Italians had introduced into amorous poetry. 
Bonifonius has closely imitated Secundus, but is much inferior 
to him in every thing but his faults. The Latinity is full of 
gross and obvious errors.^ 

> Balllet, n. 1401. Some did not sera- Tune fhienda alii potei Ula rellnqiitvi 

pie to set him aboTe the boAt Italiaiu : and dememi, 

one wont tw £ir m to say, that Vlrgll Tantique esse pntaa teretia Mfrrara p* 

would liare been envious of the Paedo- pilln 

trophia. Integrum dcous, et Jarenilem in peetore 
' The following Iin«i are a specimen of ttorem t " — lib. i. ( Gruter^ iU. 266.) 
the Paedotrophia, taken much at ran- 
dom : — 3 The following linen are not an nnfldr 

specimen of Donifonius : — 
*' IpssB etiam Alpinis TilloesB in cautibus 

unw, " Nympha bellula, nympha moIIioellA, 

Ipne etiam tigres, et quicquid ubique Ci^us in rosels latent labeU&i 

ferarum est, Mc«b delicisB, me« nlntea, fro. ' 

Debita servan<ils concedunt ubera natis. • • • • 

Tu, quam miti animo natura benigna Salvete aureoln m«B pnelljB 

creavit, Crines aureoliaue crlspuliqne, 

Ezuperes feritate feras ? nee te tna Salrcte et mihi tos puelisB ocelli, 

tangant Ocelli impruboli protermlique ; 

Pignora, nee querulos pnerili e gutture Salrete et Veneris parea pa|»l]ii 

planctufl, Papilla terotcaqne turgid«que; 

Nee larrynuu miserSris, opemque in- Salrete ssmula purpanel^>ella; 

justi rocuftm, Tota deniaue Paochaiilia salT*. 

Quam pnestare tuum est, et quie te * * * * 

pendot ab uni. Nunc te poRsideo, alma Pancharilla, 

Cujw onud teneriit hierebit dulce lacertis Turturiila mea et columbUiUa. '' 
Infclix puer, et molii se pcctore (it«*met ? 

Dulcii (juIh primi captabit gaudii ris.'ui Bonifonius has been thought northj of 

Kt primati roces et blaassB murmura lln- seTeral editions, and hm met with mora 

gose ? laTorable judgei than mymlf. 

VOL. II. 16 
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96. The Dclicise Poetarum Belganim appeared to me, on 
Beigio rather a cursory inspection, inferior to the French. 
P***** Secundus outshines his successors. Those of the 
younger Dousa, whose prematui*e death was Limented by all 
the learned, struck me as next in merit. Dominic Baudius is 
harmonious and elegant, but with little originality or vigor. 
These jxHits are loose and negligent in versification, ending 
too often a pentameter with a polysyllable and with feeble 
effect : they have also little idea of several common rules of 
Latin composition. 

97. The Scots, in consequence of receiving very frequently 
g^t, a continental education, cultivated Latin poetry with 
poct«: ardor. It was the favorite amusement of Andrew 

uchanan. jyj^^iyjn^.^ y.\^fy issonictimes a mere scribbler, at others 
tolerably cLissical and spirited. His j>oem on the Creation, in 
Deliciae Poetarum Scotorum, is very respectable. One by 
Hercules RoUock, on the marriage of Anne of Denmark, is 
better, and equal, a few names withdrawn, to any of the 
contempon\neous poetry of France. The Epistoke Heroidum 
of Alexander Bodius, or Boyd, are also good. But the most 
distinguished among the Latin ]>oets of Europe in this age 
was George Buchanan, of whom Joseph Scaliger and several 
other critics have siK)ken in such unqualified terms, tliat they 
seem to place him even above tlie Italians at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century.* If such were their meaning, I should 
crave the liberty of hesitating. The ])est i>oem of Buchanan, 
in my judgment, is tliat on the Sphere, tlian which few philo- 
sophical subjects could afford better opjiortunities for orna- 
mental digression. He is not, jierhaps, in hexameters inferior 
to Vida, and certainly far superior to Palearius. In this 
l>oem, Buchanan descants on the absurdity of the Pytha- 
gorean system, wliich supjwses the motion of the earth. 
Many good passages occur in his elegies, though we may not 
reckon him equal in this metre to several of the Italians. 
His celebrated translation of the Psalms I must also pre- 
sume to think overpraised:'- it is difficult, perliajw, to find 

^ '* Buchananiu unnji est in tota Eu- title upon him. Vitae Stephanomm, II. 

ropa oniDcs pri.«t ms ivlinqueDS in lAtina 258. I must confejw that Sainte Martha 

poe^i." — Scalig«?rana Prima. appears to me not inferior to Buchanan. 

llonry Sti'phem*, Miy » 3iiiittairp, wan the The Intter i'* very um-qual : if we firequenfe- 

flmt who pliicoil Buchanan at the hvtui of ly meet with a few lino* of great elegance, 

all the poetM of hi« Age ; ami all Fmuce. they nn> nunpentfated by othera of a dif- 

Italy, and iiermnny hiiTe Rincc 8ubvriU'«l fereut deM-riptinn, 

to the same opinion, and conferred ttiat * Boillet tuinlu it Impossible that ttioa* 
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one, except the ld7th, with which he has taken particolar 
pains, that can be called truly elegant or classical Latin 
poetry. Buchanan is now and then incorrect in the quan- 
tity of syllables, as indeed is common with his contem- 
poraries. 

98. England was far from strong, since she is not to claim 
Buchanan, in the Latin poetiy of this age. A poem in ten 
books, De Bepublica Listauranda, by Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
published in 1579, has not perhaps received so much atten- 
tion as it deserves, though the author is more judicious than 
imaginative, and does not preserve a very good rhythm. It 
may be compared with the Zodiacus Yitse of Palingenios, 
rather than any other Latin poem I recollect, to whichi 
however, it is certainly inferior. Some lines relating to the 
English constitution, which, though the title leads us to expect 
more, forms only the subject of the last book, the rest relating 
chiefly to private life, will serve as a specimen of Chaloner's 
powers,^ and also display the principles of our government as 
an experienced statesman understood them. The Anglorum 
Proelia, by Ockland, which was directed by an order of the 



who wish tor what is solid m w«n m ivlutt 
Is agreeable in poetiy can prefer ainr 
other Latin Terse of Bnchanan to his 
Psalms. Jugemens des Sarans, n. 1828. 
But Baillet and seTeral oUiers exclade 
much poetry of Buchanan on account of 
its reflecting on Popery. BaUlet and 
Blount produce abundant testimonies to 
the excellence of Buchanan's Terses. Le 
Clerc calls his translation of the Psalms 
incomparable, Bibl. Choisie. tIU. 127, 
and prefers it much to that by Beia, 
which I am not prepared to question. 
He extols also all his other poetry, except 
his tragedies and the poem of the Sphere, 
which I hare praised aboTo the rest. So 
diflEerent are the humors of critics ! But 
as I hare lairly quoted those who do not 
quite agree with myself, and by both 
number and reputation ought to wei|^ 
more with the reader, he has no rl^t to 
oomplain that I mislead his taste. 

1 " Nempe tribus simul ordinibos Jus essa 

sacratas 
Condendi leges patrio pro more Tetns- 

tas 
Longo uflu sic docta tulit, modus isto 

rogandi 
Hand secus ae basis banc nostram sio 

constituit rem, 
Ut si inconsultis reliqnis pan oUa 

•uperbo 



Imperio quieqiiam flatiMil, nn lollift, 

Quod speetat, pofthae quo aomliM ham 

Tooetnr 
PnbUca rea nobli, nihil uipliat tpti 

laboro. 

• • • • • 

Pleba pximnm regas ttatuii; jm hoo 

qnoque noetrdm est 
Cunctorum, at zagi IkTsant popnlaria 

TOta; 
(Si quid id e«t,qiu)d pUba va^pondat zita 

rogata) 
Nam neque ab invltla potnlt yiM nnlea 

multis 
Eztorqucn daloa co n eor d i maxmn fei 



Qoln popnlua regas in pnUk* e 

quondam 

Egragioa oerta sub ccmditlona paimvlt, 
Mon reges popalum *, namqiM his aall- 

• • • • • 

Nee eupiens nova Jnia teat, nn eondUn 

tollat, 
Non prlus crdinibns vQgnl da monyom^ 

Ut proccram popnUqna lato fl«it ardiM 

▼ota, 
Omnibus et poritnm adMat < i o n^a B t t 

Tolnntaa.*' 
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CHAPTER VL 

mSTOBT OV DRAUATIO IJTEBATUBa IBOM IfiGO 10 1600. 

Italian Tragedy and Gomedy— Paitonl Drama^BpanlahDniBa— LopadaTMa— 
French Dranoatbts — Ifieriy BngUah Dnma^Seeond Era: of ICarloire and fakOoii- 
temporariea—Shakspeara— Character of MTanl of hia Plaja wilMn within thia 

1. Many Italian tragedies are extant^ belongiiig to these 
Mj years, though not very generally known; nor itauu 
can I speak of them except through 6inga4ni6 and ^*VBdj. 
Walker, the latter of whom has given a few extracts. The 
Marianna and Didone of Lodovico Dolce, the (Edmus of 
Anguillara, the Merope of Torelli, the Semiramis of Man- 
fred!, are necessarily bounded, in the conduct of their faUe, 
by what was received as truth. But others, as Cinthio 
had done, preferred to invent their story, in deviatioii from 
the practice of antiquity. The Hadnana of Grioto, the 
Acripanda of Decio da Orto, and the Torrismond of Tasso, 
are of this kind. In all these we find considerable beauties 
of language, a florid and poetic tone, but declamatory and 
not well adapted to the rapidity of action, in which we seem 
to perceive the germ of that change from conunon speech 
to recitative, which, fixing the attention of the hearer on 
the person of the actor, rather than on his relation to the 
scene, destroyed, in great measure, the character of dramatic 
representation. The Italian tragedies are deeply imbued 
with horror : murder and cruelty, with all attendii^ circum- 
stances of disgust, and every pollution of crime, besides a 
profuse employment of spectral agency, seem the chief 
weapons of the poet's armory to subdue the spectator. Even 
the gentleness of Tasso could not resist the contagion in 
his Torrismond. These tragedies still retain the ahoroB at 
the termination of every act. Of the Italian comedieSy little 
can be added to what has been said before : no comic wiiter 
of this period is comparable in reputation to Maehiavelt 
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Ariosto, or even Aretin.* They are rather less licentious ; 
and, in fact, the profligacy of Italian manners began, in conse- 
quence, probably, of a better example in the prelates of the 
church, to put on some regard for exterior decency in the 
latter part of the centur}\ 

2. These regular plays, though possi])ly deserving of more 
Pwtorai attention than they have obtained, are by no means the 
Drama. jj^^g^ important iK)rtion of the dramatic literature of 
Italy in this age. A very different style of composition has, 
through two distinguished poets, contributed to spread the fame 
of Italian poctrj^ and the language itself, through £urope. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were abundantly produc- 
tive of pastoral verse ; a style pleasing to those who are not 
severe in admitting its conventional Actions. The pastoral 
dialogue had not mucli difficulty in expanding to the pastoral 
dranm. In the Sicilian gossips of Theocritus, and in some 
other ancient eclogues, new interlocutors supervene, which 
is the first germ of a regular action. Pastorals of this kind 
had been wi-itten, and possibly represented, in Spain, such as 
the Mingo Rebulgo, in the middle of the fifteenth centuiy.* 
Gingu6ne has tmced the progress of similar representations, 
becoming more and more dnimatic, in Italy.'* But it b 
admitted, that the honor of giving the first example of a true 
pastoral fable to the theatre was due to Agostino Beccari of 
Ferrara. This piece, named II Sagrifizio, was acted at that 
court in ir>r)4. Its priority in a line which was to become 
famous appears to Ik; its cliief merit. In this, as in earlier 
and moi*e simple attem])ts at pastoral dialogue, the choruses 
were set to music* 

3. This pleasing, though nitlier effeminate, species of poetiy 
AmintA of ^as Carried, more than twenty years aflem-ards, one 
Tawo. or two uniin])ortant imitations of Beccari having in- 
tervened, U) a [)oint of excellence which j)ei*haps it has never 
sur|)a.«sed, in the Amiiita of Tnsso. Its admirable author was 
then living at the court of Fernira. yielding up his heart to 
those se<liictive illusions of fin<ling happiness in the favor of 
the great, and even in ambitious and ill-assorted love, which 
his sounder judgment ali-eady saw through, the Aminta 
bearing witness to both states of mind. In the character of 

* Gin^uen^-. vol. \i. » \\. 327. ft post, 

* Bouterwik'« Spauinh Literature, i. « Id., vi. 832 
129. 
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Tirsi, he has drawn himself; and seems onoe (thou^ with 
the proud consciousness of genius) to hint at that eccentric 
mehmcholj, which soon increased so fatally for his peace. 

" Ne gik cose scrivea degne di riso, 
Se ben cose ^ucetL degne di riso." 

The language of all the interlocutors in the Aminta is alike, 
nor is the satyr less elegant or recondite than the learned 
shepherds. It is in general too diffuse and florid, too uniform 
and elaborate, for passion ; especiallj if considered dramati- 
cally, in reference to the story and the speakers. But it is 
to be read as what it is, — a beautiful poem ; the delicacy and 
gracefulness of many passages rendering them exponents 
of the hearer's or reader's feelings, though they may not 
convey much sympathy with the proper subject. The 
death of Aminta, however, falsely reported to Sylvia, leads 
to a truly pathetic scene. It is to be observed that Tasso 
was more formed by classical poetry, and more frequently 
an imitator of it, than any earlier Italian. The beauties of 
the Aminta are in great measure due to TheocrituSy Viigil, 
Ovid, Anacreon, and Moschus. 

4. The success of Tasso's Aminta produced the Pastor 
Fido of Guarini, himself long in the service of the PMiariMB 
Duke of Ferrara, where he had become acquainted ^ QnMd»> 
with Tasso ; though, in consequence of some dissatisfaction at 
that couit, he sought the patronage of the Duke of Savoy. 
The Pastor Fido was first represented at Turin in 1585, but 
seems not to have been printed for some years afterwards. 
It was received with general applause ; but the obvious re- 
semblance to Tasso*s pastoral drama could not fail to excite a 
contention between their respective advocates, which long 
survived the mortal life of the two poets. Tasso, it has been 
said, on reading the Pastor Fido, was content to observe, that, 
if his rival had not read the Aminta, he would not have 
excelled it K his modesty induced him to say no more than 
this, very few would be induced to dispute his daim: the 
characters, the sentiments, are evidently imitated ; and, in one 
celebrated instance, a whole chorus is parodied with the 
preservation of every rhyme.* But it is &r more qnestioD- 
able whether tlie palm of superior merits independent of 

1 This is that beginning, " beUa eftit ddl« CflO ** 
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foreign artists, and by the natiyes who came forward to emu- 
late them, became of indispensable importance ; it had already 
been adapted to dramatic representation in choruses; inter- 
ludes and pieces written for scenic display were now given 
with a perpetual accompaniment, partly to the songs, partly 
to the dance and pantomime which intervened between them.^ 
Finally, Ottavio Rinuccini, a poet of considerable genius, 
but who is said to have known little of musical science, 
by meditating on what is found in ancient writers on the 
accompaniment to their dramatic dialogue, struck out the 
idea of recitative. This he first tried in the pastoral of 
Dafhe, represented privately in 1594; and its success led 
him to the composition of what he entitled a tragedy for 
music, on the story of Eurydice. This was represented at 
the festival on the marriage of Mary of Medicis in 1 600. " The 
most astonishing effects," says Gingu4n6, ^ that the theatrical 
music of the greatest masters has produced, in the perfection 
of the science, are not comparable to those of this representa- 
tion, which exhibited to Italy the creation of a new art" * It 
is, however, a different question whether this immense enhance- 
ment of the powers of music, and consequently of its popular- 
ity, has been favorable to the development of poeticid genius 
in this species of composition ; and in general it may be said, 
that if music has, on some occasions, been a serviceaUe 
handmaid, and even a judicious monitrcss, to poetry, she has 
been apt to prove but a tyrannical mistress. In the melo- 
drame, Ck>miani well observes, poetry became her vassal, 
and has been ruled with a despotic sway. 

6. The struggle that seemed arduous in the earlier part 
of this century between the classical and national timiw- 
schools of dramatic poetry in Spain proved of no ^^i^^ 
long duration. The latter became soon decisively umSpmiUi 
superior ; and, before the end of the present period, ***•"**• 
that kingdom was in i)ossession of a peculiar and extensive 
literature, which has attracted the notice of Europe, and has 
enriched both the French theatre and our own. The spirit of 
the Spanish drama is far different from that which animated 
the Italian writers : there is not much of Machiavel in their 
comedy, and still less of Cinthio in their tragedy. They 

1 Gingu6n6, toI. tI., has traced the hl»- of the poeCkal thOMm of RfameelBL Sm 
tory of the melodnune with much pains. also QaUnal, Stoclft dil Qian "^ 
*P.474. Corniani.Tii. 81, speaks hif(fal7 t. 647. 
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abandoned the Greek chorus, which still fettered their eontcia- 
poraries, and even the division into five acts, which later poets, 
in other countries, liave not ventured to renounce. They 
gave more complication to the fable, sought more unexpected 
changes of circumstance, were not solicitous in tragedy to 
avoid colloquial language or familiar incidents, showed a 
preference to the tragi-comic intermixture of light with 
serious matter, and cultivated grace in ixKJtical diction more 
than vigor. The religious mysteries, once common in other 
imrts of Europe, were devoutly kept up in Spain ; and, under 
the name of Autos Sacramentales, make no inconsiderable 
portion of the writings of their chief dramatists.* 

7. Andres, favorable as he is to liis (country, is far from 
enthusiastic in his praises of the Spanish theatre. Its exu- 
berance has been its ruin : no one, he justly remarks, can 
read some thousand plays in the hope of finding a few that 
are tolerable. Andi*es, however, is not exempt from a strong 
prejudice in favor of the French stage. He iidmits the ease 
and harmony of the Spanish versification, the purity of the 
style, the abundan(*e of the thoughts, and the ingenious 
complexity of the incidents. This is peculiarly the merit of 
the Spanish comedy ; as its great defect, in his opinion, is the 
want of truth and delicacy in the delineation of the passions, 
and of power to produce a vivid im])ression on the reader. 
The best work, he concludes rather singularly, of the comic 
poets of Spain luas been the French theatre.^ 

8. The most renowned of these is Lope de Vega, so many 
Lopede of* whose drainas appeared within the present cen- 
^^K»- tury, that although, like Shakspeare, he is equally 
to be claimed by the next, we may phve his name, once for 
all, in this period. Lope de Vega is called by Cervantes a 
prodigy of nature ; and sucli he may justly be reckoned: not 
that we can ascribe to him a sublime genius, or a mind abound- 
rasex- ^^n ^^'^*^* ^"^ original thought; but his fertility of 
traoniinary invention and readiness of versifying are beyond 
ft-ruuty : competition. It was said foolishly, if meant as jiraise, 
of Shaks[)eare, and we may l>e sure untruly, that he never 
blotted a line. Tliis may ahnost l>e presumed of Vega. " He 
itjquired," says Bouterwek, " no more tlum four and twenty 
hours to write a versified di*ama of three acts in redondillas, 

» Bouterwek. * Vol. t. p. 188. 
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interspersed with sonnets, tercets, and octaves, and, from be- 
ginning to end, abounding in intrigaes, prodigies, or interesting 
situations. This astonishing facility enabled him to sui^lj 
the Spanish theatre with upwards of 2,000 original dramu, 
of which not more than 300 have been preserved bj printing. 
In general, the theatrical manager carried away what he wrote 
before ho had even time to revise it ; and immediately a fresh 
applicant would arrive to prevail on him to commence a new 
piece. He sometimes wrote a play in the short space of three 
or four hours." . . . '< Arithmetical calculations have been 
employed in order to arrive at a just estimate of Lope de 
Vega's facility in poetic composition* According to his own 
testimony, he wrote, on an average, five sheets a day ; it has 
therefore been computed that the number of sheets which he 
composed during his life must have amounted to 183,225; 
and that, allowing for the deduction of a small portion of 
prose. Lope de Vega must have written upwards of 21,800,000 
verses. Nature would have overstepped her bounds, and 
have produced the miraculous, had Lope de Vega, along with 
this rapidity of invention and composition, attained peiroctiaQ 
in any department of literature." ^ 

9. This peculiar gift of n^id composition wiU spptKt mfH6 
extraordinary when we attend to the nature of Lope's mi ^^qi. 
versification, very unlike the irregular lines of oar ^Mtfoa. 
old drama, which it is not perhaps difficult for one well 
practised to write or utter extemporaneously. ^ The most 
singular circumstance attending his verse, " says Lord Holland, 
'^ is the frequency and difficulty of the tasks which he imposes 
on himself. At every step, we meet with acrostics, echoes, 
and compositions of that perverted and laborious kind, from 
attempting which another author would be deterred by the 
trouble of the undertaking, if not by the little real merit 
attending the achievement. They require no genius, but they 
exact much time ; which one should think that such a volumi- 
nous poet could little afford to waste. But Lope made a 
parade of his power over the vocabulary : he was not content- 
ed with displaying the various order in which he could dispose 
the syllables and marshal the rhymes of his language ; bat he 

1 Pp. 881, 888. MontalTui, Lope's tiniMd aflerwudi toviH* te llit ilMk 
friend, says that he wrote 1800 plays and Those that rsmaln and lyn* ben eoOa 
400autoe. In a poom of his own, written In tweQl>y4h« T * "^ ' 

in 1009. he elaims 488 plays ; and he oon- 
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also prided himself upon the celerity with which he brought 
them to go throuj^h the most whimsical but the most difficult 
evolutions. He seems to have been partial to difficulties, 
for tlie gratification of surmounting them." Tliis trifling 
ambition is usual among second-rate poets, especially in a 
degraded state of public t^iste ; but it may be questionable 
whether Lojie de Vega ever performed ieats of skill more 
surprising in this way than some of tlie Italian improvmsator%y 
who have been said to carry on at the same time three 
independent sonnets, uttering, in their unpremeditated strains, 
a line of each in separate succession. There is reason to 
believe that their extemi^raneous poetry is as good as any 
tiling in I^pe de Vega. 

10. The immense popularity of this poet, not limited, 
Hinpopu- among the people itself, to his own age, bespeaks 
^^*y- some attention from criticism. " The Spaniards who 
affect fine taste in modem times," says Schlegel, " speak with 
indifference of tlieir old national poets ; but the people retain 
a lively attachment to them, and tlieir productions are received 
on the stage, at Madrid or at Mexico, with passionate enthu- 
siasm." It is tnie tliat foreign critics have not in general 
pronounced a very favorable judgment of Lope de Vega. 
But a writer of suoh prodigious fecundity is ill appreciated by 
single plays : the whole character of hii composition manifests 
that he wrote for the stage, and for the stage of his own country, 
rather than for the closet of a foreignc^r. His writings are 
divided into spiritual phiys ; heroic and historical comedies, 
most of them taken fnwn the annals and traditions of Spain ; 
and, lastly, comedies of real life, or, as they were called, " of 
the cloak and sword'' {capa y espufJa), a name answering to the 
comcedia togata of the lioman stage. The,^e have been some- 
what better known than the rest, and have, in several instances, 
found their way to our own theatre, by suggesting plots and 
incidents to our older writers. The historian of Spanish litera- 
ture, to whom I am so much indel)ted, has given a character 
of these comedies, in wliich the English reader will perhaps 
recognize much that might be said also of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

11. " Lope de Vega's comedies De Capa y Plspada,or those 
Character ^^'*"<^*^ "^^7 properly l>e denominated his dramas of 
of hb intrijnie, though want in*? in the delineation of charao- 

ter, are romantic pictures of manners, drawn tram 
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real life. They present, in their peculiar sfjlej no less inter- 
est with respect to situations than his heroic comedies, and 
the same irregularity in the composition of the scenes. The 
language, too, is akematelj elegant and vulgar, sometimes 
highly poetic, and sometimes, though versified, reduced to the 
level of the dullest prose. Lope de Vega seems scarcely to 
have bestowed a thought on maintaining probability in the 
succession of the different scenes : ingenious complication is 
with him the essential point in the interest of his situations. 
Intrigues are twisted and entwined together, until the poet, in 
order to bring his piece to a conclusion, without ceremony 
cuts the knots he cannot untie ; and then he usually brings as 
many couples together as he can, by any possible contrivance, 
match. He has scattered through his pieces occasional re- 
flections, and maxims of prudence : but any genuine morality, 
which might be conveyed through the stage, is wanting; for its 
introduction would have been inconsistent with thtut poetic 
freedom on which the dramatic interest of the Spanish com- 
edy is founded. His aim was to paint what he observed, not 
what he would have approved, in the manners of the fashiona- 
ble world of his age ; but he leaves it to the spectator to draw 
his own inferences."^ 

12. An analysis of one of these comedies from real life is 
given by Bouterwek, and another by Lord Holland, i^^^g^ ^ 
The very few that I have read appear lively and DodSmmIm 
diversified, not unpleasing in the perusal, but excit- ^^'***" 
ing little interest, and rapidly forgotten. Among the heroic 
pieces of Lope de Vega, a high place appears due to the 
Estrella de Sevilla, published, with alterations by Triquero, 
under the name of Don Sancho Ortiz.* It resembles the Cid 
in its subject The king, Sancho the brave, having fallen in 
love with Estrella, sister of Don Bustos Tabera, and being 
foiled by her virtue,' and by the vigilance of her brother, who 
had drawn his sword upon him, as in disguise he was attempt- 
ing to penetrate into her apartment, resolves to have hun 
murdered ; and persuades Don Sancho Ortiz, a soldier full of 
courage and loyalty, by describing the attempt made on his 

Boat«nrek, p. 876. _ th«jreU-known umr of • f'^^'tJ^ ^^ 



* In Lord HoUand's Life of Lope de Ve- of Franoe, told witti Mfwnd 

f^ a more complete analysis than what names, and poeribljr true of none, 
have oflered is taken from the original 
play. I hare followed the rifaeeimmto of " Soj (the Mja) 

Triquero, which is substantially the same. Para esposa Toettrft poeo. 

*Ix>Dede Vega has borrowed for Estrella Pax» duoa TiMStn muoto.** 
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had been perpetrated bj his command. The president of the 
tribmial remarks, that, as the king had given the order, there 
must doubtless liave been good cause. Nothing seems to 
remain but the union of the lovers. Here, however, the hi^ 
Castilian principle once more displays itseUl EstreUa refuses 
to be united to one she tenderly loves^ but who has brought 
such a calamity into her family; and Sancho himself, willingly 
releasing her engagement, achnits that their marriage under 
such circumstances would be a perpetual torment The lady 
therefore chooses, what is always at hand in Catholic fiction, 
the dignified retirement of a nunnery ; and the lover departs 
to dissipate his regrets in the Moorish war. 

14. Notwithstanding all in the plan and conduct of this 
piece, which neither our own state of manners nor the laws of 
any sound criticism can tolerate, it is very conceivable, that, to 
the factitious taste of a Spanish audience in the age of Lope 
de Vega, it would have appeared excellent The character 
of Estrella is truly noble, and much superior in«interest to that 
of Chimene. Her resentment is more genuine, and free from 
that hypocrisy, which, at least in my judgment, renders the 
other almost odious and contemptible. Instead of imploring 
the condenmation of him she loves, it is as her own prisoner 
that she demands Sancho Ortiz, and this for the generous 
purpose of setting him at liberty. But the great superiority 
of the Spanish play is at the close. Chimene accepts the 
hand stained with her father's blood, while Estrella sacrifices 
her own wishes to a sentiment which the manners of Spaiui 
and, we may add, the laws of natural decency, required. 

15. The spiritual plays of Lope de Vega abound with ba 
many incongruous and absurd circumstances 9s the HitniiHi- 
mysteries of our forefathers. The Liquisition was «* p*5»- 
politic enough to tolerate, though probably the sternness of 
Castilian orthodoxy could not approve, these strange repre- 
sentations, which, after all, had the advantage of keeping the 
people in mind of the devil, and of the efficacy of holy water 
in chasing him away. But the regular theatre, according 
to Lord Holland, has always been forbidden in Spain by 
the church; nor do the kings frequent it 

16. Two tragedies by Bermudez, both on the story of 
Inez de Castro, are written on the ancient model, nwiMwriirf 
with a chorus, and much simplicity of fitble. They Owf^itt. 
are, it is said, in a few scenes impressive and pathetic^ bat 
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intemipted by passages of flat and tedious monotony.^ Cer- 
vantes was the author of many dramatic pieces, some of which 
are so indifferent as to have been taken for intentional satires 
upon the bad taste of his times, so much of it do they display. 
One or two, however, of his comedies have obtained some 
praise from Schlegel and Bouterwek. But his tragedy of 
r^umancia stands apart from his other dramas, and, as I con- 
ceive, from any thing on the Spanish stage. It is probably one 
of liis earlier works, but was published for the first time in 
1784. It is a drama of extraordinary power, and may justify 
the opinion of Bouterwek, that, in diflerent circumstances, the 
author of Don Quixote might have been the iEschylus of 
Spain. If terror and pity are tlie inspiring jiowers of trage- 
dy, few liave been lor the time more under their influence than 
Cervantes in his Numancia. The story of that devoted dty, 
its long resistance to Rome, its exploits of victorious heroism, 
tliat foiled repeatedly the consular legions, are known to every 
one. C(»rvantes has opened his tragedy at the moment when 
Scipio ^milianus, enclosing the city with a broad trench, de- 
termines to secure its reduction by famine. The siege lasted 
^vii months, when the Numantines, exlmusted by hunger, but 
i-esolute never to yield, setting fire to a pile of their household 
goods, af\er slaying their women and children, cast themselves 
into the flame. Every cinnimstance that can enhance hor- 
ror, the complaints of famished children, the desperation of 
mothers, the sinister omens of rejected sacrifice, the appalling 
incantations that re-animate a rei^nt cor|)se to disclose the 
secrets of its prison-house, am accumulated with progressive 
force in this tremendous dnima. The love-scenes of Morando 
and Lira, two young |)ersons whose marrijige had been frus- 
trated by the public calamity, though some incline to censure 
tl»em, contain nothing beyond jKHitical truth, and add, in my 
oi)inion, to its pathos, while they somewhat relieve its severity. 
17. Few, probably, would desire to read the Numancia a 
8e(v>nd time. But it ought to be remembered, that the his- 
torical truth of this tragedy, though, as in the Ugolino of 
Dante, it augihents the painfulness of the impression, is the 
legitimate ajMilogy of the author. Scenes of agony, and 
images of unspeakable sorrow, when idly accuumlateil by an 
inventor at his ease, as in many of our o>\'n older tragf^iies, and 
in much of modern fiction, give offence to a reader of just 

t Bouterwek, 296. 
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taste, from their needlessly trespassing upon his sensibilitj. 
But in that which excites an abhorrence of crueltj and oppres- 
.sion, or which, as the Numancia, commemorates ancestral 
fortitude, there is a moral power, for the sake of which the 
sufferings of sympathy must not be flinched from. 

18. The Numancia is divided into four jomadas or acts, 
each containing changes of scene, as on our own stage. The 
metre, by a most extraordinary choice, is the regular octave 
stanza, ill adapted as that is to the drama, intermixed with 
the favorite redondilla. The diction, though sometimes what 
would seem tame and diffuse to us, who are accustomed to 
a bolder and more figurative strain in tragedy than the South- 
ern nations require, rises oflen with the subject to nervous and 
impressive poetry. There are, however, a few sacrifices to 
the times. In a finely imagined prosopc^xeia, where Spain, 
crowned with towers, appears on the scene to ask the Duero 
what hope there could be for Numancia, the river-god, rising 
with his tributary streams around him, after bidding her 
despair of the city, goes into a tedious consolation, in which 
the triumphs of Charles and Philip are specifically, and with 
as much tameness as adulation, brought forward as her fatme 
recompense. A much worse passage occurs in the fourth act, 
where Lira, her brother lying dead of fiunine, and her lover 
of his wounds before her, implores death from a soldier who 
passes over the stage. He replies that some other hand must 
[)erfonn that ofiice ; he was bom only to adore her.^ This 
frigid and absurd line, in such a play by such a poet, b an 
almost incredible proof of the mischief which the Provengal 
writers, with their hyperbolical gallantry, had done to £uro- 
I>ean poetry. But it is just to observe that this is the only 
faulty passage, and that the language of the two lovers is 
simple, tender, and pathetic. The material accompaniments 
of representation on the Spanish theatre seem to have been 
full as defective as on our own. The Numancia is printed with 
stage directions, almost sufficient to provoke a smile in the 
midst of its withering horrors. 

19. The mysteries which had delighted the Parisians for a 
century and a half were suddenly forbidden by the j^^^gh 
parliament as indecent and profane in 1548. Four «iM«tn: 
years only elapsed before they were replaced, thoa£^ Joddi*. 

> " Otn mano, oCro hleno ha ds aoilMioi, 
Que JO solo iiaci6 por adonioi.*' 

VOL. II. 17 
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as not without animation. But the first tragedian that 
deserves much notice after Jodelle was Robert Gamier, whose 
eight tragedies were collectively printed in 1580. They are 
cWefly taken from mythology or ancient history, and are evi- 
dently framed according to a standard of taste which has ever 
since prevailed on the French stage. But they retain some 
characteristics of the classical drama which were soon after- 
wards laid aside : the chorus is heard between every act ; and 
a great portion of the events is related by messengers. 
Grarnier makes little change in the stories he found in Sene- 
ca or Euripides ; nor had love yet been thought essential to 
tragedy. Though his speeches are immeasurably long, and 
overladen with pompous epithets ; though they have often much 
the air of bad imitations of Seneca's manner, from whom 
probably, if any one should give himself the pains to make the 
comparison, some would be found to have been freely translated, 
we must adLnowledge that in many of his couplets the reader 
perceives a more genuine tone of tragedy, and the germ of 
that artificial style which reached its perfection in far greater 
men than Gramier. In almost every line there is some fault, 
either against taste or the present rules of verse ; yet there 
are many which a good poet would only have had to amend 
and polish. The account of Polyxena's death in La Troade 
is very well translated from the Hecuba. But his best tragedy 
seems to be Les Juives, which is wholly his own, and displays 
no inconsiderable powers of poetical description. In this I 
am confirmed by Fontenelle, who says that this tragedy has 
many noble and touching passages ; wherein he has been 
aided by taking much from Scripture, the natural sublimity of 
which cannot fail to produce an effect.^ We find, however, in 
Les Juives a good deal of that propensity to exhibit cruelty, 
by which the Italian and English theatres were at that time 
distinguished. Pasquier says, that every one gave the prize 

16th centmy generally were in France and et beanconp de aensibiliU ; aa yeniflcation 

Italy, and were not in England, or, I est facile et souTent hannonieuM. C^est 

belieTe, in Spain. lui qui a flx6 d^une maniire inTariable la 

1 P. 71. Soard, who dwelln much longer succession altematiTe dee rimes mascallnea 

on Gamier than either Fontenelle or La et feminines. Bnfin c*est le premier des 

Harpe has done, observes, as I think, with tragiques Fran^ais dont la lecture pilt fttra 

justice : " lies ourrages de Gamier m6- utile 4 ceux qui Toudraient smrre la 

ritent de &ire ^poque dans I'hlstoire du mdme carriire ; on a mtaie pr6tenda qn« 

theatre, non par la beaut6 de ses plans ; son Urppolite arait beaucoap ald6 RafCiiM 

11 n^en fiiut chercher de bons dans aucune dans la oompodtion de PhMra. Slaii 

des tragedies du seizlome sidcle ; mais les sMl Pa aid6, c'est comme rHyppoUte d« 

sentimens qu'il exprime sont nobles, son Sin^uefdoQtoeloidaOanikirii'ettqa'iUM 

■tyle a souTent de l'616Tation sans ennure imitation." — p. 81' 
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to Gramier above all who liad preceded him, and, after ennine- 
rating his eight plays, expresses his opinion that thej would 
be admired by posterity.^ 

21. We may consider the comedies of Larivey, pnblished 

in 1579, as making a sort of epoch in the French 
^^' drama. This writer, of whom little is known but 
that he was a native of Champagne, prefers a claim to be the 
first who chose subjects for comedy from real life in Fiance 
(forgetting in tliis those of Jodelle), and the first who wrote 
original dramas in prose. I lis comedies are six in number, 
to which three were added in a subsequent edition, which ia 
very rare.* These six are Le Laquais, La Veuve, Les Es- 
prit«, Le Morfondu, Les Jaloux, and Les Ecoliers. Some of 
them are partly borrowed from Plautus and Terence ; and in 
general tliey l)elong to that school, presenting the usual cha- 
racters of the Roman stage, with no great attempt at origi- 
nality. But the dialogue is conducted with spirit; and in 
many scenes, esiK^cially in tlie play called Le Laquais, which, 
though the most free in all respects, ap[>ears to me the most 
comic and amusing, would remind any reader of the minor 
pieces of Moliere, being conceived, though not entirelj 
executed, with the same humor. All these comedies of 
Larivey are highly licentious both in their incidents and lan- 
guage. It b supposed in the Biographie Universelle, that 
Moliere and Regnard borrowed some ideas from Larivey; 
but both the instances alleged will be found in Plautus. 

22. No regular theatre was yet established in France. 
Theatres Thcsc plays of Gamier, Larivey, and others of that 
in Parte, class, wcre represented either in colleges or in pri- 
vate houses. But the Confreres de la Passion, and another 
company, the Enfans de Sans Souci, whom they admitted into 
a ]mrticipation of their privilege, used to act gross and stupid 
farces, which few respectable i>ersons witnessed. After some 
unsuccessful attempts, two companies of regular actors ap- 
peared near the close of the century : one, in 1598, having 
purchased the exclusive right of the Confreres de la Passion, 
laid the foundations of the Comedie Fran^aise, so celebrated 

* Suiird. 'taffe, m the Ikthet of cotnedj in proM. 

* The flrat edition iiielf, T conceiTp. is not Ia Ilarpe wm too supnflriiU to know anr 
rtry rommon ; for few writer* within my thing about him. Beaochampt, vol. II. 
knowlml((e haTp nientione<l Utriivy. Fon- p. OK, ai'knowledireii hid prptennkma ; ami ha 
t<>nelle, I think, could not hare read hia haji .n nirhH in the Biofpraphle UniTendlt. 
l[n\n. or h(! would hare ((iTen him a plaoe Soard has also done him soma JuiCtoe 

in his brirf sketch of the earljr Frenoh 
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and 80 permanent; the othei, in 1600, estabfished bj its per- 
mission a second theatre in the Marais. But the pieces they 
represented were still of a very low dass.^ 

23. England, at the commencement of this period, could 
boast of little besides the Scripture mysteries^ al- bd^uui 
ready losing ground, but whidi have been traced "^"s** 
down to the dose of the century, and the more popular moral 
plays, which furnished abundfuit opportunities for satire on 
the times, for ludicrous humor, and for attacks on the old or 
the new religion. The latter, however, were kept in some 
restraint by the Tudor government. These moralities gradu- 
ally drew nearer to regular comedies, and sometimes had 
nothing but an abstract name given to an individual, by which 
they could be even apparently distinguished from sudL We 
have already mentioned Ralph Royster Doyster, written by 
Udal in the reign of Henry Vlli., as the earliest Engli^ 
comedy in a proper sense, so far as our negative evidence 
warrants such a position. Mr. Collier has recovered four acts 
of another, called Misogonus, which he refers to the begin- 
ning of Elizabeth's reign.' It is, like the former, a pcture 
of London life. A more celebrated piece is Gammar Gurton's 
Needle, commonly ascribed to John Still, afterwards GMnaar 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. No edition is known g^[^^ 
before 1575 ; but it seems to have been represented 
in Christ's College at Cambridge, not &r from the year 1565.* 
It is impossible for any thing to be meaner in subject and cha- 
racters than this strange farce ; but the author had some vein 
of humor, and writing neither for fame nor money, but to 
make light-hearted boys laugh, and to laugh with them, and 
that with as little grossness as the story would admit, is not to 
be judged with severe criticism. He comes, however, below 
Udal, and perhaps below the writer of Misogonus. The Sup- 
poses of George Gascoyne, acted at Gray's Inn in 1566, is 
but a translation in prose from the Suppositi of Ariosto. It 
seems to have been published in the same year.^ 

> Soard. have been written wbOa Um Piot Ml Mt 

s Hist, of DramAtk Poetnr, ii. 4&k. eetabUahment, if it eziited, wm rmj M- 

* Mr. Corner agrees with Malone in cent ; for the panon la erldnttj * Fwrt. 

asKigning this date ; bnt it ia merely con- « Warton. ir. 804; OolUn. IB. S. Tb* 

jectoral, aa one rather earlier might be orkdnal had been flrst pnbtfabad la VRM, 

choeen with equal probabiUty. Still ia 1625 ; and, from thia, Qmoofm took hll 

said in the biographies to hare been bom translation, adopting some cf th* nlniM 

in IMS ; but this date seems to be too low. Ariosto had introduced wImd he tninM II 

He became Margaret's professor of dirinity Into Ter« ; bnt he has iuarted Utile of bit 

In 1570. Oammar Ourton^s Needle moat own. lb 
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usual source of the fable ; but, if we may judge firom fhose 
few that have survived, thej were all constructed on the 
model which the mysteries had accustomed our ancestors to 
admire. 

26. The office of Master of the Revels, in whose province 
it lay to regulate, among other amusements of the nnt 
court, the dramatic shows of various kinds, was esta- •hi**""* 
bUshed in 1546. The inns of court vied with the royal palace 
in these representations, and Elizabeth sometimes honored 
the former with her presence. On her visits to the universi- 
ties, a play was a constant part of the entertainment Fifty- 
two names, though nothing more, of dramas acted at court 
under the superintendence of the Master of the Bevels, be- 
tween 1568 and 1580, are preserved.^ In 1574 a patent was 
granted to the Earl of Leicester's servants to act plays in any 
part of England ; and in 1576 tiiey erected the fiist public 
theatre in BlackMars. It will be understood that the ser- 
vants of the Earl of Leicester were a company under his 
protection; as we apply the word, Her Majesty's Servants, 
at this day, to the performers of Drury Lane.' 

27. As we come down towards 1580, a few more plays 
are extant Among these may be mentioned the nn^ot 
Promos and Cassandra of Whetstone, on the subject Jd^J^SS. 
which Shakspeare, not without some retrospect to 

his predecessor, so much improved in Measure for Measure * 
But in these early dramas there is hardly any thing to praise; 
or, if they please us at all, it is only by the broad humor of 
their comic scenes. There seems little reason, therefore, for 
regretting the loss of so many productions, which no one con- 
temporary has thought worthy of conunendation. Sir Philip 
Sidney, writing about 1583, treats our English stage with 
great disdain. His censures, indeed, fall chiefly on the ne- 

1 Collier, i. 193, et post; iii. 24. Of speare, rol. i., whkh, lutTiiig rapeneited 

Uietw fifty-two plays, eiffhteen were upon the earlier wcnrlu of LanglMjine, Raid, and 

claiMical subjects, historical or (kbuloos; Hawkins, so fkr aa this period is ooooMMd, 

twenty-one talcen from modem history or it is superSaons to quote them, 

romance ; seren may by their titles, wliich * Promos and Cassandra is ens of th* 

is a Tenr fiUlible criterion, be comedies or Six Old Plays repiinted by "* 



fitfces from real life ; and six may, by the Shakspeare fbund in it not onlj tha bmIb 

same test, be moralities. It is pondble, story of Measure fbr Heasura^ wlildi WM 

as Mr. C. obserres, that some of these fiir fhnn new, and which he M k A ko m ij 

plays, though no longer extant in their altered by preeerring the ehastltj of iMf 



integrity, may hare formed the foundation bella, but sereral of the minor < 

of others; and the titles of a few in the stances and names, untoas even tti 

list countenance this snppa<(ition. to be fbund in the novets, flram whloh all 

* See Mr. Collier's exceUent History of the dzamatkrts oltfanatelj dscifwl ttiriff 

Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shak- plot 
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gleet of the claBsical unities, and on the intermixture of kings 
with clowns.^ It is amusing to reflect, that this contempt- 
uous reprehension of the English theatre (and he had spoken 
in as disparaging terms of our general poetry) came from the 
pen of Sidney, when Shakspeare had just arriTcd at man- 
hood. Had he not been so prematurely cut off, what would 
have been the transports of that noble spirit which the ballad 
of Chevy Chase could ^^stir as with the sound of a trumpet," 
in reading the Faery Queen or Othello ! 

28. A better era commenced not long after, nearly coinci- 

dent with the rapid development of genius in other 
mod hifl departments of poetry. Several young men of ta^ 
^S^, ^^^^ appeared, Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Lilly, Lodge, 

Kyd, Nash, the precursors of Sliakspeare, and real 
founders, as they may in some respects be called, of the Eng- 
lish drama. SackviUe's Gorboduc is in blank verse, thou^ 
of bad and monotonous construction; but his first followers 
wrote, as far as we know, either in rhyme or in prose.* In 
the tragedy of Tamburlaine, referred by Mr. Collier to 1586, 
Tkmbur- and the production wholly or principally of Mar- 
^•*^- lowe,' a better kind of blank verse is first employed ; 
the lines are interwoven ; the occasional hemistich and r^un- 
dant syllables break the monotony of the measure, and give 
more of a colloquial spirit to the dialogue. Tamburlaine was 
ridiculed on account of its inflated style. The bombast, how- 
ever, which is not so excessive as has been alleged, was 
thought appropriate to such oriental tyrants. This play has 
more spirit and poetry than any which, upon clear grounds, 
can be shown to liave preceded it. We find also more action 
Blank ^" *^*^ s^^g^* ^ shorter and more dramatic dialogue, 
Tene of a more figurative style, with a far more varied and 
Marlowe, g^iiful versification.* K Marlowe did not re-estab- 

1 ** Our trag«die« and comedies, not nome countenance to thia hypolheris. It 

without cauM, are cried out a^nKt, L<* nientk>n«Hl, howerer, aa 3tfarlowe^ Tam- 

obnenrinff rule« neither of honest civility burlaine in the contemporary diary of 

nor nkilful poetry : '' and proceodn to Iien<«low, a manager or proprietor of a 

ridicule their inconKLitenciw and diin^e- theatre, which i« preeerred at Dalwlch 

pml to time and place. Defence uf Po«iy. College. Marlowe and Na^h are allowed 

> It may he a Hlight exception to thi«, to have written Dido, Queen of Garthaie. 

that Komc portiouH of the Mcond part of in conjunction. Mr. Collier haa prodocea 

WhetRtime'fl Promo« and Casotandra are in a body of evidence to show that Tambor- 

blank Verne. Thin play i* said never to laine waa written, at Icaat principally, by 

have been reprvttented. Collier, ill. 01. the former, which leaves no room, as it 

* Nanh hait l)een thought the author of teemi*, for further doubt. Vol. iii. p. 113. 

Tamburlaine by Malone : and his inflated * Shakspeare having turned into rldi- 

•tyle, in pieces known to be his, may give cult a passage or two in Tamborlaina, thm 
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liflh blank verse, which is difficult to prove, he gave it at least 
a variety of cadence, and an easy adaptation of the rhythm to 
the sense; by which it instantly became in his hands the finest 
instrument that the tragic poet has ever employed for his 
purpose, less restricted than that of the Italians, and felling 
occasionally almost into numerous prose, lines of fourteen 
syllables being very common in all our old dramatists, but 
regular and harmonious at other times as the most accurate 
ear could require. 

29. The savage character of Tamburlaine, and the want of 
all interest as to every other, render this tragedy a kt^a^,,!, 
failure in comparison with those which speedily fol- ^ of , 
lowed from the pen of Christopher Marlowe. The **• 
first two acts of the Jew of Malta are more vigorously con- 
ceived, both as to character and circumstance, than any other 
Elizabethan play, except those of Shakspeare; and perhaps we 
may think that Barabas, though not the prototype of Shylock, 
a praise of which he is unworthy, may have suggested some 
few ideas to the inventor. But the latter acts, as is usual 
with our old dramatists, are a tissue of uninteresting crimes 
and slaughter.^ Faustus is better known : it con- j^^ f^,^ 
tains nothing, perhaps, so dramatic as the first part *^' 

of the Jew of Malta ; yet the occasional glimpses of repent- 
ance, and struggles of alarmed conscience in the chief cha- 
racter, are finely brought in. It is full of poetical beauties; 
but an intermixture of buffoonery weakens the effect, and 
leaves it, on the whole, rather a sketch by a great genius than 
a finished performance. There is an awful melancholy about 
Marlowe's Mephistopheles, perhaps more impressive than the 
malignant mirth of that fiend in the renowned work of Groe- 
the. But the fair form of Margaret b wanting ; and Marlowe 
has hardly earned the credit of having breathed a few casual 
inspirations into a greater mind than his own.' 

30. Marlowe's Life of Edward IL, which was entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Company in 1593, has been 

sriticB hare concluded it to be a model of lepresentatlTB, Um paint of th» P io pt rtj - 

bad tragedy. Mr. CoUier, iii. 115-128, has man In the theatre J'— Umb'i SpacSnMiM 

4aborately vindicated its dramatic merits, of Early Dramatle Foats, i. 19. 

thourh snfflciently aware of its (kults. * The German stoiy of VMMt Is Mid to 

^ "^ Bioo'J^'''' says a late witty writer. " Is hare been published for the flztt tfana in 

made as light of in some of these old dramas 1587. It was r^idly tnmslatad into moal 

as ffum«y in a modem sentimental ocmaedy; langnages of Europe. We need hanUr 

and, as this is given away till it reminds name the abanrd supposition, that VoMt 

ns that it is nothing but counters, so that the grant printer, wm intsodad. 
b spilt till it affects us no more than its 
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deemed by some the earliest specimen of the historical play 
HbEd- founded upon English chronicles. Whether this be 
^'•^ ^- true or not, and probably it is not, it is certainly by 
far the best afler those of Shakspcare.^ And it seems proba^ 
ble that the old plays of the Contention of Lancaster and 
Plays York, and the True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of 
UenrTvi. York, which Shakspeare remodelled in the second 
ivM ukeo. and third parts of Henry VI., were in great part 
by Marlowe, though Greene seems to put in for some share 
in their composition.* These pla3rs claim certainly a very 
low rank among those of Shakspeare: his original portion 
is not inconsiderable ; but it is fair to observe, that some 
of the passages most popular, such as the death of Cardinal 
Beaufort, and the last speech of the Duke of York, seem not 
to be by his liand. 

31. No one could think of disputing the superiority of 
p^j^ Marlowe to all his contemporaries of this early 
school of the English drama. He was killed in a 
taTcm fray in 1593. There is more room for difference 
of tastes as to the second place. Mr. Campbell has bestowed 
high praises upon Peele : '' His David and Bethsabe is the 
earliest fountain of pathos and harmony that can be traced 
in our dramatic poetry. His fancy is rich, and his feeling 

> Collier obnerrefl, that '* th« character crow, beautified with oar fbathm. that, 

of Richard II . in Shakspeare seem* modelled with hbi tiger's heart wrapped in a puHrer*8 

in no Hlight degree upim that of £dward II. hide, suppoNea he is aa well able lo bom* 

But I am reluctant to admit, that Shak- baAt out a blank Terae aa the best of yon ; 

speare modelled hi^ eharaeters by thof>e of and, being an abaolata Johannes ftctotmn, 

otlieri ; and it \a natural to ask whether i«, in hb own conceit, the only AaJtewnM 

then) were not an extraordinary likenem in a country. *' An ailmrion is here mani- 

in ttie dispositions aa well aa fortunes of fest to the ** tiger's lieart, wrapt In a wo> 

the two kingM." man's hide,*' which Shalupeare borrowed 

s Theee old plays were reprinted by flrum the old plar. The Contention of the 

SteeTenit in 17H6. Malone, on a laborious Houses, and which is berp Introdoced to 

c<miparl>«on of them with the second and hint the particular sul^t of plagiarism 

third parts of Uenry VI., has ai«certained that prompts the complaint ii Greene. 

that 1771 lines in the latter plays were The bittemeiw he displays must lead us to 

taken from the former unaltered, 2373 suspect that he had been one himself of 

altered by Shalupeare, while 1S99 were those who were thus preyed upon. But 

altogether his own. It rpmains to inquire the greater part of the plays in question 

who are to claim the credit of these other is, in tlie judgment, I concelre, of all com- 

plays, w> great a portion of which has passed petent critics, &r aboTe the powers dtber 

with the world for the genuine work of of Greene or Peele, and exhibits a moch 

.Shakspeare. The solution seems to be greater share of the spirited renifleation, 

giren, as well as we can expect, in a pas- called by Jou^on the '* mighty line," of 

Mge often quoU-il fh>m Itohert Greene's Chrintopher Marlowe. Malone, upon se- 

Oniat's Worth of Wit, publishe<l not long cond thoughts, gare both these plays to 

before his death in September. XTt&I. Marlowe, haring. in his dissertation on the 

*■ Yes,'* says he, addressing him<vlf to some throe parts of llcnry VI., assigned one to 

one who has been conjectured to \ye Peele, Qreene, the other to Peele. None of tlM 

but more probably Marlowe, '' trust them three parts hare any resnmblanct to tlkt 

(the players) not ; for there is an upstart manner of Peele. 
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tender; and his conceptions of dramatic character have no 
inconsiderable mixture of solid veracitj and ideal beauty. 
There is no such sweetness of versification and imagery to 
be found in our blank verse anterior to Shakspeare." ^ I must 
concur with Mr. Collier in thinking these compliments exces- 
sive. Peele has some command of imagery, but in every 
other quality it seems to me that he has scarce any claim to 
honor ; and I doubt if there are three lines together in any of 
his plays that could be mistaken for Shakspeare's. His Edward 
Lis a gross tissue of absurdity, with some facility of language, 
but nothing truly good. It has also the fault of grossly vio- 
lating historic truth, in a hideous misrepresentation of the 
virtuous Eleanor of Castile ; probably from the base motive 
of rendering the Spanish nation odious to the vulgar. This 
play, which is founded on a ballad equally false, is referred to 
the year 1593. The versification of Peele is much inferior 
to that of Marlowe ; and, though sometimes poetical, he seems 
rarely dramatic. 

32. A third writer for the stage in this period is Robert 
Greene, whose " Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay " 
may probably be placed about the year 1590. This 
comedy, though savoring a little of the old school, contains 
easy and spirited versification, superior to Peele, and, though 
not so energetic as that of Marlowe, reminding us perhaps 
more frequently of Shakspeare.^ Greene succeeds pretty well 
in that fiorid and gay style, a little redundant in images, 
which Shakspeare frequently gives to his princes and cour- 
tiers, and which renders some unimpassioned scenes in his 
historic plays effective and brilliant. There is great talent 
shown, though upon a very strange canvas, in Greene's 

1 Specimens of EngliBh Poetry, i. 140. * " Greene, in ftKiIUty of ezprevkm and 

Ilawkins myo of three lines in Peelers Da- in the flow of his bUnlc rerse, is not to be 

Tid and Bethsabe, that they contain a placed below his contemporary Peele. His 

metaphor worthy of .Sachylus : — usual fiiult, more discorerable in his plars 

*' At him the thunder shall discharge his than in his poems, is an absence of simpli- 

bolt, city ; but his pedantic clasrical r eferences. 

And. his &ir spouse with bright and fluently without either taate or dlsere- 

fiery wings tion, he liad in common with the other 

Sit ever burning on his hateful bones." scribbling scholars of the time. It wm 

It may be rather iEschylean, yet I can- Shakspeare's good fortune to be In a gnat 

not much admire it. Peele seldom at- degree without the knowledge, and there- 

tempts such flight!!. *' His genius was not fore, if on no other account, witliont Um 

boldly original ; but he had an elegance of defect." — Collier, UL 158. Tleek glres hha 

fkncy, a gracefttlness of expreerion. and a credit for " a happy talent, a dear qiiiifti 

melo'ly of rersiflcation, which, in tne ear- and a lively imagination, wmch ehaiaotv> 

lier part of his career, was scarcely ap- lae aU his writings." —CoUkr, Ul. U8. 
proached."— Collier, iii. 191 
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" Looking Glass for London and England.** Ilis angry allu- 
sion to Shakspeare's plagiarism is best explained by supposing 
that he was himself concerned in the two old plays which had 
been converted into the second and third parts of Henry 
YI.^ In default of a more probable claimant, I have some- 
times been inclined to assign the first part of Henry VL to 
Greene. But those who are far more conversant with the 
style of our dramatists do not suggest this ; and we are evi- 
dently ignorant of many names, which might have ranked not 
discreditably by the side of these tragedians. The first part, 
however, of Henry VI. is, in some passages, not unworthy of 
Shakspeare's earlier days, nor, in my judgment, unlike his 
style ; nor in fact do I know any one of his contemporaries 
who could have written the scene in the Temple Crarden. 
The light touches of his pencil have ever been still more 
inimitable, if possible, than its more elaborate strokes.' 

33. We can hardly afford time to dwell on several other 
other writers anterior to Shakspeare. Kyd, whom Mr. 
writers of Collier places, as a writer of blank verse, next to 
Marlowe,^ Lodge,* Lilly, Nash, Hughes, and a few 



thlBage. 



^ Mr. Collier aays. iii. 146, Greene may 
powibly have had a nand in the True His- 
tory of Richard, Dulco of Yorlc. But why 
poMibly ? when he claims it, if not in ex- 

Km wordd, yet m aa to leave no doubt of 
meaning. Sec the note in p. 877. 
In a poem written on Qreene in 15M are 
these linea:— 

** Oreen is the pleasing object of an eye ; 
Qreene pleased the eyes of all that looked 

upon him: 
Green is the ground of every painter's 

die; 
Greene gare tlie ground to all that wrote 

upon him : 
Nay, Qiore, the men that so eclipsed his 

fame 
Purloined hi* plumes; can they deny 

the same f " 

This seems an allusion to Greene's own 
metaphor, and must be taken for a corert 
attacic on Shakspeare, who had by this 
time pretty well eclipsed the fame of 
Greene. 

> "These three giflod men" (Peele, 
Greene, and Marlowe), says thnir late edi- 
tor, Mr. Dyce (Pwlc's 'Works, prefiMre, 
xxxT.). " though they often present to us 
pictures that in design and coloring out- 
rage the truth of u:iture. are the earliest 
of our tragic writers who exhibit any just 
delineatlou of the workings of passion ; 



and their language, thongfa now twdUof 
into bombant, and now sinking Into maaa- 
ness, is generally rich with poetry, wihito 
their rersiflcation, though ■omei^at mo> 
notonous, is almost alwiji flowing and 
harmonious. They as much ezMl their 
immediate predeceamra as tbqr an them- 
selres excelled by Shakspeare." Notqolta 
as much. 

* Collier, iii. 207. Krd is aaUior of 
Jeronymo, abd of the Spanish Tracedr, 
a continuation of the same story. ShiUK- 
speare has selected some of their absnnll- 
ties for ridicule, and has left an abundant 
harrost for the reader. Parts jot the 
Spanish Tragedy, Mr. C. thinU. *«are In 
the highest degree pathetic and Interest- 
ing." This perhafM may be admitted, bat 
Kyd b not, upon the whole, a pleasing 
dramatist. 

« Lodge, one of the best poets of tbeage, 
was concerned, jointly with Greene, In um 
Looking Glass for London. In this%trange 
performance, the prophet Rosea is brou^t 
to Nineveh ; and the dramatis persona^ aa 
far as they are serious, belong to that dty : 
but all the farcical part relates to London. 
Of Lodge. Mr. C. says that he Is '* second 
to Kyd in rigor and boldnen of concep- 
tion: but as a drawer of character, so 
eswntial a part of dramatie poetry, Im 
unquestionably has tha advantMS." — 
iii.ia4. 
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more, have all some degree o^ merit. Nor do the anonjmoiiB 
tragedies, some of which were formerly ascribed to Shak- 
speare, and which eyen Schlegel, with less acuteness of criti- 
cism than is usual with him, has deemed genuine, always 
want a forcible delineation of passion, and a vigorous strain of 
verse, though not kept up for many lines. Among these are 
specimens of the domestic species of tragic druna, drawn 
probably from real occurrences, such as Arden of Feversham 
and the Yorkshire Tragedy ; the former of which especially 
has very considerable merit. Its author, I believe, has not 
been conjectured ; but it may be referred to the last decade of 
the century.^ Another play of the same kind, A Woman 
killed with Kindness, bears the date of 1600, and is BmynwAH 
the earliest production of a fertile dramatist, Thomas jJuSJ^^yi 
He3rwood. The language is not much raised above KimiBeH. 
that of comedy ; but we can hardly rank a tale of guilt, sorrow, 
and death, in that dramatic category. It may be read with 
interest and approbation at this day ; being quite firee from 
extravagance either in manner or language, the besettingsta 
of our earlier dramatists, and equally so from buffoonery. The 
subject resembles that of Kotzebue's drama, The Stranger, but 
is managed with a nobler tone of morality. It is true that 
Mrs. Frankfortfs immediate surrender to her sedaoer, like, 
that of Beaumel6 in the Fatal Dowry, makes her contempti- 
ble ; but this, though it might possibly have originated in the 
necessity created by the narrow limits of theatrical time, has 
the good effect of preventing that sympathy with her guilt 
which is reserved for her penitence. 

34. Of William Shakspeare,' whom, through the mouths of 

1 The murder of Arden of Ferersham Ifr. Collier discerns thfS hand of Shak- 

oeeurrad under Edward VI. ; but the plan ipeare in tha Torkshira Tncady, and 

was published in 1582. The inipre«ion thinks that " tliere an aaina speeolisa 

madie by the story must hare been deep, which could seaiodj hart inoeaedsd fkvm 

to produce a tragedy so long afterwards, any other pen." — OdlUer. tU. 61. It was 

It is said by Mr. dollier, that Professor printed with his name In 1606 ; bnt this, 

Tieck has inclined to think Arden of which would be thought good erfdanee fak 

Ferersham a genuine work of Stiakspeare. most cases, must not be held solBdanft. 

I cannot but venture to suspect, that, if It is impossible to w^lain tbe froianda of 

this distinguished critic were a natlre, he internal pertoasion In these niee qnssttoos 

would dUicem such differences of style as of sostbetio eritleiiimt but I eamnol per* 

render this by pothesis improbable. The ceive thehandof Shakqpearalnanjroftbe 

speeches in Arden of Ferersham hare anonymous tragedies, 
spirit and feeling ; but there is none of that > Thougli I shall not hmofrale in » work 

wit, that fertility of anakigieal imagery, of this k&d, not partteotaurlj reiattng to 

which the wont plays of Shakspeare dis- Shakspeaie. I must obesrre. tiiat flhr 

play. The language is also more plain and Frsderiek Middan has oflbrsa Tsiy •?•- 

penpicuous than we ever find in him. es- dous reaaou (In the Arehasologla, voL 

pecially on a subject so ftxll of passion, zxri.) tat bellaifing that the poet aai Us 
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thoee whom he has inspired to body forth the modifications 
wuitam of his immense mind, we seem to know better 
Shakspeare. ^jj^^ qj^j human writer, it may be truly said that we 
scarcely know any thing. We see him, so far as we do see 
him, not in himself, but in a reflex image from the objectivity 
in which he was manifested: he is Falstafi* and Mercutio 
and Malvolio and Jaques and Portia and Imogen and Lear 
and Othello ; but to us he is scarcely a determined person, a 
substantial reality of past time, the man Shakspeare. Tlie 
two greatest names in poetry are to us little more than names. 
If we are not yet come to question his unity, as we do that of 
** the blind old man of Scio's rocky isle," an improvement in 
critical acuteness doubtless reserved for a distant posterity,, 
we as little feel the power of idcntif3ring the young man who 
came up from Stratford, was afterwards an indifferent player 
in a London theatre, and retired to his native place in middle 
life, with the author of Macbeth and Lear, as we can give a 
distinct historic personality to Homer. All that insatiable 
euriosity and unwearied diligence have hitherto detected about 
Shakspeare serves rather to disappoint and perplex us than 
to furnish the slightest illustration of his character. It is not 
the register of his baptism, or the draft of his will, or the 
orthography of his name, that we seek. No letter of his writ- 
ing, no record of his conversation, no character of him drawn 
with any fuhiess by a contemiK)rary, has been produced.^ 

35. It is generally supposed that he settled in London 
Hisflnt about 1587, being then twenty-three years old. 
writings for For somc time afterwards, we cannot trace him dis- 
the stage. tinctly. Vcnus and Adonis, published in 1593, he 
describes, in his dedication to Lord Southampton, as '* the first 



flunilj spelt their name Shakspere, and 
that there are, at least, no exceptions in 
his own autographs, as has rommonlj 
been suppofied. A copy of Florio's trans- 
lation of Montaigne, a book wliich he had 
certainly read (see Malone's note on Tern- 
pent, art ii. scene 1), has been lately dis- 
coTered with the name W. Skakspere clear- 
ly written in it ; and there seems no reason 
to doubt that it is a genuine signature. 
This book has, very properly, been placed 
in the British Museura, among the choice 
KeifiriXia of that repository. 

1 [ I am not much inclined to qualify this 
panigTHph in consequence of the petty cir- 
cumstances relating to Shakspeare which 
have been lately brought to light, and 



which rather conflnn than otberwin what 
I have said. But I laud the labors of Mr. 
Collier, Mr. Hunter, and other colleeton of 
such crumbs ; though I am not suiv that 
we should not venerate Shakspeare aa 
much, if they had left him undisturbed in 
his obscurity. To be told that he pki^ycd 
a trick to a brother-player in a UoMitioua 
amour, or that he died of a drunken ftoUc, 
as a stupid vicar of Stratford recounts (lontg 
after the time) in his diary, does not exact- 
ly inform us of the man who wrote Lear. 
If there was a Shakspeare of earth, u I 
suspect, there was also one of lieaTcn ; and 
it is of him that we desire to know mbm> 
thing. — 1SI2.] 
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hm of his inyention.'' It is, however, oertaiD that it moBl 
have been written some jears before, unless we take these 
words in a peculiar sense : for Greene, in his Oroat's Worth 
of Wit, 1592, alludes, as we have seen, to Shakspeare aa 
already known among dramatic authors. It appears by this 
passage, that he had converted the two plays on the wars of 
York and Lancaster into what we read as the second and 
third parts of Henry VL What share he may have had in 
similar repairs of the many plays then represented cannot be 
determined. It is generally believed that he had much to do 
with the tragedy of Perides, which is now printed among his 
works, and which external testimony, though we should not 
rely too much on that as to Shakspeare, has assigned to him; 
but the play is full of evident maiks of an inferior hand.' Its 
date is unknown : Drake supposes it to have been his earliest 
woik, rather from its inferiority than on any other groond. 
Titus Andronicus is now by common consent denied to be, in 
any sense, a production of Shakspeare : very few passages, I 
should think not one, resemble his manner.' 

86. The Comedy of Errors may be presumed, by an allu- 
sion it contains, to have been written before the sub- ta^cc 
mission of Paris to Henry IV. in 1594, which nearly *»"» 
put an end to the civil war.' It is founded on a very 
popular subject. This furnishes two extant comedies of 
Plantus ; a translation from one of whicli, the Menadimi, 
was represented in Italy earlier than any other play. It 
had been already, as Mr. Collier thinks, brought upon 
the stage in England; and another play, later than the 
Comedy of Errors, has been reprinted by Steevens. Shak- 
speare himself was so well pleased with the idea, that he 
has returned to it in TwelHh Night Notwithstanding the 
opportunity which these mbtakes of identic furnish for ludi- 
crous situations, and for carrying on a complex plot, they are 



^ Malone, in a diBi0rtaiion on Uie trtgs- dsnee, Maraf, to M^ M ISSSj «b 

dhr of Pericles, maintained Uiat it wm Titos Andronlens mnatotog tas viajB of 

aitogetlier an early work of Shakspeare. Sliakspeare, and flMutloiii no ottisr bat 

Steerene contended that it was a produe- wliat to fennins. Dnka, 11. tBT. Bot, In 

tion of some older poet, Improred by him ; criticism of all kinds, w lUMl laflw » 



and Malone had the candor to own that dogged haiAt of rssjsrtng twHiiMwy, whs« 

be bad been wrong. The opinion of Stee- rt$ ^pss per m voe^mdm to Vm oas- 

▼ens is now general. Drake ^Tes the last trary. 

three acts, and part of the former, to * AetlH.aosneS. 

Shakspeare ; but I can hardly think Ids plar fhm tbto pasMgi to 

■bare is by any means so large. early u 1681, bat on 
> Notwithslknding tbto faitamal «▼!- 
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not Terj well adapted to a dramatic effect, not only from the 
manifest difficulty of finding performers quite alike, but be- 
cause, were this overcome, the audience must be in as great 
embarrassment as the represented characters themselves. In 
the Comedy of Errors there are only a few passages of a 
poetical vein, yet such perhaps as no other living d^matist 
could have written : but the story is well invented and well 
managed ; the confusion of persons does not cease to amuse ; 
the dialogue is easy and gay beyond what had been hitherto 
heard on the stage ; there is little buffoonery in the wit, and 
no absurdity in the circumstances. 

37. The Two Gentlemen of Verona ranks above the 
Two Gen- Comedy of Errors, though still in the third class of 
ttomcn of Shakspearc's plays. It was probably the first Eng- 

"**"** lish comedy in which characters are drawn from 
social life, at once ideal and true : the cavaliers of Verona and 
then- lady-loves are graceful personages, with no transgression 
of the probabilities of nature ; but they are not exactly the 
real men and women of the same rank in England. The 
imagination of Shakspeare must have been guided by some 
familiarity with romances before it struck out this comedy. 
It contains some very poetical lines. Though these two 
plays could not give the slightest suspicion of the depth of 
thought which Lear and Macbeth were to display, it was 
already evident tliat the names of Greene, and even Marlowe, 
would be eclipsed without any necessity for purloining their 
plumes. 

38. Love's Labor Lost is generally placed, I believe, at the 
Lorea Ia- bottom of the list. There is indeed little interest in 
^x^ ^^*- the fable, if we can say tliat there is any fable at 
all ; but there are beautiful coruscations of fancy, more origi- 
nal conception of character than in the Comedy of Errors, 
more lively humor than in the Grentlemen of Verona, more 
symptoms of ShaksiHiare's future powers as a comic writer 
than in either. Much that is here but imperfectly developed 
came forth again in hLs later plays, especially in As you 
Ttaning of Like It, and Much Ado about Nothing. The Ta- 
uie Shrew, j^ing of the Shrew is the only play, except Henry 
VI., in which Shakspeare has been very largely a borrower. 
The best parts are certainly his ; but it must be confessed that 
several passajjes for which we give him credit, and whidi are 
very amusing, belong to his unknown predecessor. « The ori- 
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ginal play, reprinted by Steevens, was published in 1594.^ I 
do not find so much genius in the Taming of the Shrew as in 
Love's Labor Lost ; but, as an entire play, it is much more 
complete. 

39. The beautifiil play of Midsunmier Night's Dream is 
placed by Malone as early as 1592 : its superiority Midwuninw 
to those we have already mentioned affords some Night'i 
presumption that it was written after them. But 

it evidently belongs to the earlier period of Shakspeare's 
genius ; poetical, as we account it, more than dramatic ; yet 
rather so because the indescribable profusion of imaginative 
poetry in this play overpowers our senses till we can hardly 
observe any thing else, than from any deficiency of dramatic 
excellence. For in reality the structure of the fable, consist- 
ing as it does of three if not four actions, very distinct in 
their subjects and personages, yet wrought into each* other 
without effort or confusion, displays the skiU, or rather instinct- 
ive felicity, of Shakspeare, as much as in any play he has 
written. No preceding dramatist had attempted to fabricate 
a complex plot; for low comic scenes, interspersed with a 
serious action up^n which they have no influence, do not 
merit notice. The Memcchmi of Plautus had been imitated 
by others as well as by Shakspeare ; but we speak here of 
original invention. 

40. The Midsummer Night's Dream is, I believe, alto- 
gether original in one of the most beautiful concep- iti ma- 
tions that ever visited the mind of a poet, — the fairy «Wn«^' 
machinery. A few before him liad dealt in a vulgar and 
clumsy manner with popular superstitions ; but the sportive, 
beneficent, invisible population of the air and earth, long 
since established in the creed of childhood, and of those simple 
as children, had never for a moment been blended with 
" human mortals " among the personages of the drama. LiUy's 
Maid's Metamorphosis is probably later than this play of 
Shakspeare, and was not published till 1600.* It is unneces- 
sary to observe, that the fairies of Spenser, as he has dealt 
with them, are wholly of a different race. 

1 Mr. Collier thinks that Shakspeare had medv called EngUahinen for my MOM}, 

nothing to do with any of the scenes where lii. fS. 

Katherine and Petruchio are not hitro- > Collier, Ui. 186. UUj had, howvfw, 

duced. The underplot resembles, he says, brought fldries, withoui makiiig than 

the style of Haughton, author of a co- speak, into soma of hkearilMrplajrt. IMdi 

VOL. II. 18 
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41. The language of Midsaminer Night's Dream is eqnallj 
itH ud- novel with the machinery. It sparkles in perpetual 
i^"**"* brightness with all the hues of the rainbow^ yet there 
is nothing overcharged or affectedly ornamented. Perhaps 
no play of Shakspcare has fewer blemishes, or is from begin- 
ning to end in so perfect keeping ; none in which so few Imes 
couid be erased, or so few expressions blamed. His own 
peculiar idiom, the dress of his mind, which began to be dis- 
cernible in the Two Grentlemen of Verona, is more frequently 
manifested in the present play. The expression is seldom 
obscure ; but it is never in poetry, and hardly in prose, the 
expression of other dramatists, and far less of the people. 
And here, without reviving the debated question of Shak- 
speare's learning, I must venture to think that he possessed 
rather more acquaintance with the Latin language than many 
believe. The phrases, unintelligible and improper, except in 
the sense of their primitive roots, which occur so copiously 
in his plays, seem to be unaccountable on the supposition of 
absolute ignorance. In the Midsummer Night's Dream these 
are much less frequent than in his later dramas. But here 
we find several instances. Thus, " things base and vile, hold- 
ing no quantity,** for value ; rivers, that ^ have overborn their 
continents" the continente ripa of Horace ; " compact of ima- 
gination ; " " something of great constancy" for consistency ; 
"sweet Pyramus translated there;" "the law of Athens, 
which by no means we may extenuate.** I have considerable 
doubts whether any of these expressions would be foond in 
the contemporary prose of Elizabeth's reign, which was less 
overrun by pedantry than that of her successor; but, could 
authority be produced for Latinisms so forced, it is still not 
very likely that one who did not understand their proper 
meaning would have introduced them into poetry. It would 
be a weak answer, that we do not detect in Shakspeare any 
imitations of the I^tin poets. His knowledge of the lan- 
guage may have been chiefly derived, like that of schoolboys, 
from the dictionary, and insufficient for the thorough appre- 
ciation of their beauties. But, if we should believe him well 
ac(}uainte(l witli Virgil or Ovid, it would be by no means sur- 
prising that his learning do<\H not display itself in imitation. 
Shakspeare seems now and then to have a tinge on his imagi- 
nation from former passagi^s ; but he never designedly imi- 
tates, though, as we Iiave seen, he has sometimes adopted. 
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The streams of invention flowed too fast from his own mind 
to leave him time to accommodate the words of a foreign lan- 
guage to our own. He knew that to create would be easier 
and pleasanter and better.^ 

42. The tragedy of Romeo and Jnliet is referred by Ma- 
lone to the year 1596. Were I to judge by internal RomeotDd 
evidence, I should be inclined to date this play be- Jou**- 
fore the Midsummer Night's Dream : the great frequency of 
rhymes ; the comparative absence of Latinisms ; the want of 
that thoughtful philosophy, which, when it had once germi- 
nated in Shakspeare*s mind, never ceased to display itself; 
and several of the faults that juvenility may best explain 
and excuse, — would justify this inference. 

43. In one of the Italian novels to which Shakspeare had 
frequently recourse for his &ble, he had the good ^^ 
fortune to meet with this simple and pathetic sub- 
ject. What he found he lias arranged with great skilL The 
incidents in Romeo and Juliet are rapid, various, unintermit- 
ting in interest, sufficiently probable, and tending to the 
catastrophe. The most regular dramatist has hardly excelled 
one writing for an infant and barbarian stage. It is certain 
that the observation of the unity of time, which we find in 
this tragedy, unfashionable as the name of unity has become 
in our criticism, gives an intenseness of interest to the story, 
which is often diluted and dispersed in a dramatic history. 
No play of Shakspeare is more frequently represented, or 
honored with more tears. 

44. If, from this praise of the fable, we pass to other con- 
siderations, it will be more necessary to modify our ^^ y^Kaf^ 
eulogies. It has been said above of the Midsum- and bie- 
mer Night's Dream, that none of Shakspeare's plays ™*^*^ 
have fewer blemishes. We can by no means repeat this com- 
mendation of Romeo and Juliet It may be said, rather, that 
few, if any, are more open to reasonable censure ; and we are 
almost equally struck by its excellences and its defects. 

* The celebrated essaj bj Farmer on the that Shakspeare ooald hart aeqiiind any 

learning of ShalupearR put an end to such knowledge of Greek. It was not ^PWt 0> 

notions m we And in Warburton and many such education as be reoelTed. The ease 

of the older commentators, that he had of Latin Is dUfcrent : we know that he was 

imitated Sophocles, and I know not how at a grammar school, and ooold hard^ 

many Oreek authors. Those indeed who hare spent two or three years there wlth- 

agree with what I hare said in a former out bnngiiig awaj a esrtain portkm ef the 

chapter, as to the state of learning nn- langoafe. 
dar SUxabeth, will not think it probable 
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45. Madame de Stael has truly remarked, that in Romeo 
and Juliet we have, more than in any other tragedy, the mere 
passion of love ; love, in all its vernal promise, full of hope 
and innocence, ardent beyond all restraint of reason, but 
tender as it is warm. The contrast between this impetuosity 
of delirious joy, in which the youthful lovers are first dis- 
played, and the horrors of the last scene, throws a charm of 
deep melancholy over the whole. Once alone, each of them, 
in these earlier moments, is touched by a presaging fear : it 
passes quickly away from them, but is not lost on the reader. 
To him there is a sound of despair in the wild effusions of 
their hope, and the madness of grief is mingled with the 
intoxication of their joy. And hence it is, that, notwithstand- 
ing its many blemishes, we all read and witness this tragedy 
with delight. It is a symbolic mirror of the fearful realities 
of life, where " the course of true love " has so oflen " not run 
smooth," and moments of as fond illusion as beguiled the 
lovers of Verona have been exchanged, perhaps as rapidly, 
not indeed for the dagger and the bowl, but for the many- 
headed sorrows and sufferings of humanity. 

46. The character of Romeo is one of excessive tender- 
Thectub- ness. His first passion for Rosaline, which no 
ncten. vulgar poct would have brought forward, serves to 
display a constitutional susceptibility. There is indeed so 
much of this in his deportment and language, that we might 
be in some danger of mistaking it for effeminacy, if the loss 
of his friend had not aroused his courage. It seems to have 
been necessary to keep down a little the other characters, 
that they might not overpower the principal one ; and though 
we can by no means agree with Dryden, that, if Shakspeare 
liad not killed Mercutio, Mercutio would have killed him, 
there might have been some danger of his killing Romeo. 
His brilliant vivacity shows the softness of the other a little 
to a disadvantage. Juliet is a child, whose intoxication in 
loving and being loved whirls away the little reason she may 
have possessed. It is, however, impossible, in my opinion, to 
place her among the great female characters of Shakspeare's 
creation. 

47. Of the language of this tragedy what shall we say? 
The Ian- It contains passages that every one remembers, that 
*"■*•• are among the nobler efforts of Shakspeare*8 poetry, 
and many short and beautiful touches of his proverbial sweeU 
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ness. Yet, on the other hand, the faults are in prodigious 
number. The conceits, the phrases that jar on the mind's 
ear, if I may use such an expression, and interfere with the 
very emotion the poet would excite, occur at least in the first 
three acts without intermission. It seems to have formed 
part of his conception of this youthful and ardent pair, that 
they should talk irrationally. The extravagance of their 
fancy, however, not only forgets reason, but wastes itself in 
frigid metaphors and incongruous conceptions: the tone of 
Romeo is that of the most bombastic commonplace of gal- 
lantry, and the young lady differs only in being 'one degree 
more mad. The voice of virgin love has been counterfeited 
by the authors of many fictions : I know none who have 
thought the style of Juliet would represent it Nor is this 
confined to the happier moments of their intercourse. False 
thoughts and misplaced phrases deform the whole of the third 
act It may be added, that, if not dramatic propriety, at least 
the interest of the character, is affected by some of Juliet's 
allusions. She seems, indeed, to have profited by the lessons 
and language of her venerable guardian; and those who 
adopt the edifjdng principle of deducing a moral from all they 
read, may suppose that Shakspeare intended covertly to warn 
parents against the contaminating influence of such domestics. 
These censures apply chiefly to the first three acts; as the 
shadows deepen over the scene, the language assumes a tone 
more proportionate to the interest : many speeches are exqui- 
sitely beautiful ; yet the tendency to quibbles is never wholly 
eradicated. 

48. The plays we have hitherto mentioned, to which one or 
two more might be added, belong to the earlier class, g^^ 
or, as we might say, to his first manner. In the period of 
second period of his dramatic life, we should place »*»»^p«»"- 
his historical plays, and such others as were written before 
the end of the century, or perhaps before the death of Eliza- 
beth. The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, and Much 
Ado about Nothing, are among these. The versification in 
these is more studied ; the pauses more artificially disposed ; 
the rhymes, though not quite abandoned, become less fre- 
quent; the language is more vigorous and elevated; the 
principal characters are more strongly marked, more dis- 
tinctly conceived, and framed on a deeper insight into man- 
kind. Nothing in the earlier plays can be compared, in 
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this respect, with the two Richards, or Shjlock or Falstaff or 
Hotspur. 

49. Many attempts had been made to dramatize the Eng^ 
The histo- ^^ chronicles, but, with the single exception of Mar- 
xieai pUja. lowe's Edward II., so unsuccessfully, that Shakspeare 
may be considered as almost an original occupant of the field. 
He followed historical truth with considerable exactness ; and 
in some of his plays, as in that of Richard II., and generally 
in Richard lU. and Henry VIU., admitted no imaginary per- 
sonages, nor any scenes of amusement The historical plays 
have had a great effect on Shakspeare's popularity. They 
have identified him with English feelings in English hearts, 
and are very frequently read more in childhood, and conse- 
quently better remembered, than some of his superior dramas. 
And these dramatic chronicles borrowed surprising liyeliness 
and probability from the national character and form of gov* 
emment. A prince and a courtier and a slave are the stuff 
on which the historic dramatist would have to work in some 
countries ; but every class of freemen, in the just subordina- 
tion without which neither human society, nor the stage, which 
should be its mirror, can be more than a chaos of huddled 
units, lay open to the selection of Shakspeare. What he 
invented is as truly English, as truly historical, in the large 
sense of moral history, as what he read. 

50. The Merchant of Venice is generally esteemed the 
Meivhant best of Shakspcare^s comedies. This excellent play 
of Venice, jg referred to the year 1597.* In the management 
of the plot, which is sufficiently complex without the sU^test 
confusion or incoherence, I do not conceive that it has been 
surpassed in the annals of any theatre. Yet there are thoee 
who still affect to speak of Shakspeare as a barbarian ; and 
others who, giving what they think due credit to his genius, 
deny him all judgment and dramatic taste. A comparison of 
his works with those of his contemporaries — and it is surely 
to them that we should look — will prove that his judgment is 

1 Mem, in his PftHadls Tamia, or Wit's nem his GeQticmen of Verooa, iiM Brrort, 
TrsMury, 1596, hssapMnagenfmineTalue his Lore's lAhor Lost, his LoTt^s La- 
in detenniaing the age of Shakspeare's bor Won [the original appellatioo of All^s 
pUys, both bj what it contains and by Well that Knds WeU], his MidsuoinMr 
what it omits. '* As Plautus and Seneca Night's Dream, and his Merchant of Ven- 
are accounted the best for comedy and ic«f : for tragedy, h La Richard 11., his Rich- 



tmgedy among the Latins, so Shakxpeare ard 111., Henry IV., King John, Tiitu 
among the English is the most excellent in Andronicus, and his Borneo and Jotttt.'* 
boch kinds ft>r Uw stage: fm comedy, wit- —Drake, ii. 287. 
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bj no means the least of his rare qualities. This is not so 
remarkable in the mere construction of his foble, though the 
present comedy is absolutely perfect in that point of view ; 
and several others are excellently managed, as in the general 
keeping of the characters, and the choice of incidents. If 
Shidispeare is sometimes extravagant, the Marstons and Mid- 
dletons are seldom otherwise. The variety of characters in 
the Merchant of Venice, and the powerful delineation of those 
upon whom the interest chiefly depends, the effectiveness of 
many scenes in representation, the copiousness of the wit, and 
the beauty of the language, it would be superfluous to extol ; 
nor is it our office to repeat a tale so often told as the praise 
of Shakspeare. In the language there is the commence- 
ment of a metaphysical obscurity which soon became cha- 
racteristic ; but it is perhaps less observable than in any later 
play. 

51. The sweet and sportive temper of Shakspeare, though 
it never deserted him, gave way to advancing years, and to 
the mastering force of serious thought What he read wo 
know but very imperfectly ; yet, in the last years of this cen- 
tury, when five and tliirty summers had ripened his genius, it 
seems that he must have transfused much of the wisdom of 
past ages into his own all-combining mind. In several of the 
historical plays, in the Mercliant of Venice, and aiToh 
especially in As You Like It, the philosophic eye, i^kei** 
turned inward on the mysteries of human nature, is more and 
more characteristic ; and we might apply to the last comedy 
the bold figure that Coleridge has less appropriately employed 
as to the early poems, that " the creative power and the intel- 
lectual enerfjy wrestle as in a war-embrace." In no other 
play, at lea^t, do we find the bright imagination and fasci- 
nating grace of Shakspeare's youth so mingled with the 
thouglitfulness of his maturer age. This play is referred 
with reasonable probability to the year 1600. Few comedies 
of Shaksj)eare are more generally pleasing, and its manifold 
improbabilities do not much affect us in perusal. The brave, 
injured Orhmdo, the sj)rightly but modest Rosalind, the faith- 
ful Adam, the reflecting Jaques, the serene and magnanimous 
Duke, interest us by turns, though the play is not so well 
managed as to condense our sympathy, and direct it to the 
conclusion. 

52. The comic scenes of Shakspeare had generally been 
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dr% ' M^ rrvizL ni-.T-ru^. icii laiii zi 5:r»uzTi hotis^ Baft semal 
:r -.n." -ioji-'r-u zl^j^ a* 'aa» Qt=i*n. portlj ^ecn. ddineflle 
'.iK ''^~v""— -■£ Tizi-r-t»-rw r^' F>--jlj§a S^. Xooe had 
1.!:. ::.'*rii I rvo'iiiii'/C iriiiiia. rciiir%»i birjoiid their 
OTn :izie. "— rVrc J-.ca«:i:- Li 1-3 >r* pn>h>!etL ^ the age of 
twentj-'TTr:-, i^ irsu -^.orij. E^-rrT >Lis. in hs HmDor; an 
exzr^'jriLrjju-j czj-.tLinittnz :t -z-jAj ^ttdiA. ia vbas » acUom 
the pijfr.'it^Tr'Loci -jK jin'h. a •!ir:Lr ASfi ^merrins deacripcioQ of 
Kn^J^r, .^hi^TitrTi'tr. TXTjAis, ±:iti CfX exmTa^ant bejood the 
zkece«r;:ie; :?' :i:ifr kaz^. Hr h^i Learaeti the principlei of 
comnbiT. :» i.-^i^c frim. PIiwii::* a&i Terence : for they were 
jxA it'j biT 'irrrlvrii rrooL tbe mf>iemf ac home or abroad: bat 
b& ^yyil'l noc 'irav frn-cn ch^m the a&pii<.'auioa oc Htu^ paaskxit 
ao^i rrLvn r*^«vi ; ^in.i i: w.xii'i be o»> [e=t* aniair. as Gifibrd has 
josxlj '-/Orrrv^L £•> nL^e IjiXxbiil a copy olT Thnfesov than to 
den J the "irasLi:;'! orizinaliij 'jC Kitelj. 

53. Every 3Iaa in his Huiz>:>r is perfaape the earliest of 
European d«>me9cic ojcae^^ thac 'ieBerves to be remembered ; 
for even the >Lm>inigora of Machiavel shrinks to a mere 
fiure in comfjarizon.' A mai.'h greater master of oomic 
power? than Ji>nson was in<ieed his contemporary, and, as he 
perha{r> tanoie^L his rival : but. for some re&soo. Shakspeare 
ha^l never yet rlrawn his story trom the domestic life of his 
count r\-men. Jonson avi>ided the comnKMi detect of the 
Italian and Sfjani^h theatre, the sacrifice of all other dramatio 
objertA to one only, a rapid and amusing suci'ession of inci- 
dent>$ : his plot is flight and of no great complexity ; but his 
excellence is to be found in the variety of his characters, and 
in their in^lividuality, very cleariy defined, with little extraTa- 
gan(,-e. 

1 Thin wouM not tuTc been approTcd br fibcta. Gincn^n^ might poMriblj be abb to 

ainf/'l«Tn litfrnry hiitorian. " Quelle euit, raiI En^uh. bat cmainlj had no sort of 

ATmnt (|iir M'ili^r« p:tr'it et meme <ie wm acquaintuice withtae Eoxtifh thcMte. I 

timpi. la ro:ii*fli« uif>4*:ro«i comparable i shooU hare no hesitation inre|^ji^« that 

la r«Un'lrit. « Lt M iolra;ir>rp. aux meil* wecoald prriluceat leMt fortr eomediei, 

leur«"4 pi<-«>*:^ <lc I'ArioKte, a ccUm de I'Are- before the age of Molieie, nuperior to tbe 

tin, <lii ('««>«-hi. <lu liaMca. da B^rntiroclio. bent of tbo^e he hat mentiooed, and per- 

de Vnncn-rtt li'Ambim, Kt de tant d'an- haps three timee Uiat number u good •■ 

trw 7 ■ — Oliijf u»:ne, vl. 31»i. Thin comei the i 

of decidiug bf fore we Icnow aoj thing of the 
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CHAPTER VTL 

HISTOBT OV POUTB LTTSRATUBE IN PBOBB, IBOM IfifiO TO 1600. 



Section L 

Btyle of bert Italian Wiitera— ThoM of VraiiM— Soi^ttid. 

1. I AM not aware that we can make any great distmctiofD 
in the character of the Italian writers of this and the itnitti 
preceding period, though they are more numerous in ^ri««»- 
the present Some of these have been already mentioned on 
account of their subjects. In point of style, to which we now 
chiefly confine ourselves, Casa is esteemed among ^^ 
the best^ The Galateo is certainly diffuse, but not 

so languid as some contemporary works ; nor do we find in it^ 
I think, so many of the inversions which are oomm<Ni blem- 
ishes in the writings of this age. The prose of Tasso ,^^ 
is placed by Corniani almost on a level with his 
poetry for beauty of diction. " We find in it," he says, " dig- 
nity, rhythm, elegance, and purity without affectation, and 
perspicuity without vulgarity. He is never trifling or verbose, 
like his contemporaries of that century, but endeavors to fill 
every part of his discourses with meaning." ' These praises 
may be just ; but there is a tediousness in the moral essays of 
Tasso, which, like many other productions of that class, assert 
what the reader has never seen denied, and distinguish what 
he is in no danger of confounding. 

2. Few Italian writers, it is said by the editors of the 
voluminous Milan collection, have united equally 

with Firenzuola the most simple naivete to a deli- GbioMtair* 
cate sweetness, that diffuses itself over the heart of ?f A*"*" 
the reader. His dialogue on the Beauty of Women 

> Corniani, t. 174. Paxlnl caUml the ChOatoo, ** Capo d*op«n dl 
• Corniuii, Ti. 240. 
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is reckoned one of the best of bis works. It is diffuse, but 
seems to deserve the praise bestowed upon its language. His 
translation of the Golden Ase of Apuleius is read with more 
pleasure than the original. The usual style of Italian praee 
in this, accounted bv some its best age, is elaborate, ornate^ 
yet not to excese, with a rhythmical structure apparently 
much studied, very rhetoricaL and for the most part triyial, as 
we should now thmk. in its matter. The style of MaduaTel, 
to which perhaps the reader*s attention was not sufficiently 
called while we were concerned with his political philosc^hy, 
is eminent for simplicity, strength, and clearness. It would 
not be too much to place him at the head of the prose writers 
of Italy. But very few had the good taste to emulate so 
admirable a model. *• They were apt to presume," says Cor- 
niani, ** that the spirit of good writing consisted in the artifi- 
cial emplo^-ment of rhetorical figures. They hoped to fertilize 
a soil barren of argument by such resources. They believed 
that they should become eloquent by accumulating words upon 
words, and phrases upon phrases, hunting on eyeiy side for 
metaphors, and exaggerating the most trifling theme by frigid 
hyjHjrboles." ^ 

3. A treatise on Painting, by Raffaelle Borghino, published 
Italian *" 1'3S4. called II Ri{K)so, is highly praised for its 
letter- style by the Milan editors ; but it is difficult for a 
writers. fortigtier to judge so correctly of these delicacies of 
language, as he may of the general merits of composition. 
They took iiiiiiiite pains with their lettens great numbers of 
whioh have been collecte<l. Those of Annibal Caro are among 
the be?t known;* but Pietro Aretino, Paolo Manuzio, and 
Bonfadio are also celebrated for their style. The appearance 
of labor and atfectation is still less pleasing in epistolary cor- 
resi>ondence thiui in writings more evidently designed for the 
public eye ; and there will be found abundance of it in these 

> Comiani. vi. 52. dainoo. Coea, cbe a me part sCraniadiiia • 

> It b of no n'icTancT to the history of i>u»aiachoM. rbe habtfauno a parlar coa 
UteratuTv : but iu cue of (.'am's letten to uiio. cooie se fuMe un altro. e tatta Tia in 
Hi-raarxlo Ta.<«Mi. abt>ut K>I4. he ceuftunN astmtto, quai^i con la idea di colulf con chi 
the iiiuoratioD of u>iui; the third person »i parla, non ron la pemnna sua prwria. 
in nddrv^iug a ct^rrvKpondent. **Tutto Furv 1' abuMj r (rbt fatto. ed e genera le/ 4e. 
qutwto Kecolo (dice Monsi^or de la TanH) —lib. i. p. 1:22 (edit. 1681). I hare foond 
e aduUturc: otnmno cbe M-ritv dl de le the third pcr*oii ummI a« earlj as a letter 
siirnorie: otpiun4\ a rhl m Mrrire, IvTuole; of i*aolo ^luiiuzin to Caftoltetro in 1648: 
e non purt* i p^ndi. ma i uiexzHui e i plebel but. wh<n> then* wm any IntinMcy with an 
qua-oi aApirano a quo^il irran noini. « i<i (H)iui1 muk. it id not much rmploved; nor 
tcnguno anco per affrouto, w non frli hunno. i* it al«-a> * found in that af(e in letten to 
6 d' erxurv ion notati quelli, che uuu gli men of Tery Jiigh rank f 
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Italian writers, especiallj in addressing their superiors. 
Cicero was a model perpetually before their eyes, and whose 
faults they did not perceive. Yet perhaps the Italian writ- 
ings of this period, with their flowing grace, are more agree- 
able than the sententious antitheses of the Spaniards. Both 
are artificial ; but the efforts of the one are bestowed on dic- 
tion and cadence, those of the other display a constant strain 
to be emphatic and profound. What Cicero was to Italy, 
Seneca became to Spain. 

4. An exception to the general character of diffuseness is 
found in the well-known translation of Tacitus by DsvMBii'k 
Davanzati. This, it has often been said, he has ^c*^'^^ 
accomplished in fewer words than the originaL No one^ for 
the most part, inquires into the truth of what is confidently 
said, even where it is obviously impossible. But whoCTer 
knows the Latin and Italian languages must know thai a 
translation of Tacitus into Italian cannot be made in fewer 
words. It will be found, as might be expected, that Damuoh 
2ati has succeeded by leaving out as much as was required to 
compensate the difference that articles and auxiliary verbs 
made against him. His translation is also censored Sy Ooar- 
niani,^ as full of obsolete terms and Florentine Tulgar- 
isms. 

5. We can place under no better head than the present 
that lighter literature, which, without taking the form jotAno 
of romance, endeavors to amuse the reader by fanci- Broaa 
ful invention and gay remark. The Italians have much of 
this ; but it is beyond our province to enumerate productions 
of no great merit or renown. Jordano Bruno's celebrated 
Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante is one of this class. Another 
of Bruno's light pieces is entitled La Cabala del Gavallo 
Pegaseo, con V Aggiunta de V Asino Cillenico. This has 
more profaneness in it than the. Spaccio della Bestia. llie 
latter, as is well known, was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney ; 
as was also another little piece, Gli Eroici FurorL In this he 
has a sonnet addressed to the English ladies : ^ Dell' Inghil- 
terra o Vaghe Ninfe e Belle ; " but ending, of course, with a 
compliment, somewhat at the expense cf these beauties, to 
'* r uniea Diana, Qual' e irk voi quel, che tri g^' astri il sde.** 
It had been well for Bruno if he had kept himself under tho 
protection of Diana. Thc^^' chaste beams of that wateiy 
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moon " were less scorching than the fires of the Inqaisi- 
tion. 

6. The French generally date the beginning of an easy 
yj^j^g,^ and natural style in their own language from the 
writew : publication of James Amyot's translation of Plutarch 
'^™^°'* in 1559. Some earlier writers, however, have been 
mentioned in another place, and perhaps some might have 
been added. The French style of the sixteenth century is for 
the most part diffuse, endless in its periods, and consequently 
negligent of grammar: but it was even then lively and 
miaffected, especially in narration ; the memoirs of that age 
being still read with pleasure. Amyot, according to some^ 
knew Greek but indifferently, and was perhaps on that account 
a better model of his own language ; but, if he did not always 
render the meaning of Plutarch, he has made Plutarch's repu- 
tation, and that, in some measure, of those who have taken 
Plutarch for their guide. It is well known how popular, 
more perhaps than any other ancient, this historian and moral- 
ist has been in France ; but it is through Amyot that he has 
been read. The style of his translator, abounding with the 
native idiom, and yet enriching the language, not at that time 
quite copious enough for its high vocation in literature, with 
many words which usage and authority have recognized, has 
always been regarded with admiration, and by some, in the 
prevalence of a less natural taste, with regret It is in French 
prose what that of Marot is in poetry ; and suggests, not an 
uncultivated simplicity, but the natural grace of a young 
person, secure of appearing to advantage, but not at bottom 
indifferent to doing so. This naivetS, a word which, as we 
have neither naturalized in orthography nor translated it, I 
must adopt, has ever since been the charm of good writing in 
France. It is, above all, the characteristic of one who may 
justly be called the disciple of Amyot, and who extols him 
above all other writers in the language, — Montaigne. The 
fascination of Montaigne's manner is acknowledged by all who 
read him ; and with a worse style, or one less individually 
adapted to his character, he would never have been the 
favorite of the world.^ 

7. In the Essays of Montaigne, a few passages occur of 
striking though simple eloquence. But it must be admitted, 

1 See the articles on Amyot in Baillet, selle ; Pr61hce anz (EaTTM de FiMtl, pit 
It. 428 ; Bajle ; LallArpe ; Biogr. UniT«^ NeaColiAteau. 
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that the familiar idiomatic tone of Amjot was better fitted 
to please than .to awe, to soothe the mind than to MoateigM- 
excite it, to charm away the cares of the moment than i>»v«fr. 
to impart a durable emotion. It was also so remote from the 
grand style which the writings of Cicero and the precepts of 
rhetoric had taught the learned world to admire, that we 
cannot wonder to find some who sought to model their French 
by a different standard. The only one of these, so far as I am 
aware, that falls within the sixteenth century, is Du Vair, a 
man not less distinguished in public life than in literature f 
having twice held the seals of France under Louis XIII. 
'* He composed," says a modem writer, ^ many works, in which 
he endeavored to be eloquent ; but he fell into the error, at 
that time so common, of too much wishing to Latinize oar 
mother-tongue. He has been charged with febricating words, 
such as tpansian, cogitation, corUunUlie, diluciditiy eontemne' 
merU^^ &c. Notwithstanding these instances of bad taste, 
which, when collected, seem more monstrous than as they are 
dispersed in his writings, Du Vair is not devoid of a fiowinff 
eloquence, which, whether perfectly congenial to the spirit of 
the language or not, has never wanted its imitators and 
admirers, and those very successful and brilliant, in French 
literature.' It was, of course, the manner of the bar and of 
the pulpit, after the pulpit laid aside its bufibonery, fa more 
than that of Amyot and Montaigne. 

8. It is not in my power to communicate much infonnation 

> Neafehfttcaa, in Prifliee k Pueal, p. tq de nofara ritele tenir \m womaa, dt 
181. Bouterwek, t. 826, praines Du Vair ; France, qui n'ait «t6 mis an ettte eharm. 
but he does not neem a Ikrorite with his pour en ktn d^tA aveo eoatnmtilaf 
compatriot critics. Celui qui aoroit m M. la Chapcdfar ^1- 

> *' Du Vair's Emar de la Constance et Tier, ou M. le ChanceUar de rHoaoital, 
Conmlations ^s Malheurs Pnbliqnea, of partir de la coor poor se retiiir en Hori 
which the flmt edition is in 16M, furnishes maiaons, n^auriot Jamais anTM da Ml 
some eloquent declamation in a style un> bonnenrif ni de tea ehanas. ImagliMa 
lilte thiit of Amyot. *^ Repasses en Totre Tons ees bimves et TfoteamM TtiiUaidi, 
memoric rhistoire de tonte I'antiqait^ ; et esqn^ relulioient tootss soctsa da vartna, 
quandTouBtrouTeresnnmagistratqniaara et eaqods enfare una inflniM da fpnaOm 
eu grand credit enrers nn peuple, on au> parties toos n'ansrfea s^n qua choUr, 
pr^8 d'un prince, et qui se sera touIu remplisd^^mditlon, consQauBSBteaflUfia, 
comporter rertueusement, dites hardi> amateurs de leiir patrie, TraimsBi " 
ment: Je gage que cestui-d a ktb banni 
que co8tui-ci a €X/h tu^, que cestui-ci %kU 

empoinonni. A Ath^nes, Aristid^, The- fldilement senrisla patria, c« m^w 

mistocUs, et Phodon ; 4 Komef inflnis des- des querelles d^AUamaoa, at da 

queL^ je laisae les noms poor n'empUr la aecnaatioiis poor lai baamr dH i 

papier, me coDteDtantdeCamiUe,8cipion, on plat" . . _ 

et Ciceron pour Tantiquit^, de Panlnien comma 

pour les temps des empereurs Romains. et de si sai. . . _ 

de Boece sous las Oots. Ifais poarquol la lUrs plot aistetnt Miw.'*— p. 76 (adH. 

prsDons-nous si haut? Qui avooa^aoos 1604). 



anuweuiB ofe wur pame, TtwaMmm aqpMa 

de tellea chanes, A la siMa tost dM 

dlgne d'enx. Aprte aToIr kmciasmeBt at 

Addlement serris la patria, on max dnna 

)s querelles dMllainana, at da aH Msas 

CQsatioiis poor lai baamr dsa ifchw, 

1 plutAt poor an VjAmt \m aflUns; 

mma nn naiirs aptA da la aoadaltt 

I si sagas at azparti ptMsa, allii da It 



K -3} -he -nmtir Jir^nnir^ if F:ani?e. < Joe btiA may be i 
*->*— it? 'ittiiur iuzuliur*.''' knu^n. ziu* Sacire Miemppee. 
"--^***^ Pie i-^ fiinua leiR 3i* 'Jaoe oi I->;>:i. bos is 
ioui 3i:c 1^} iia-^ inneuc^ri zll 1 -'k ;*}ii£3izxizi;; Mme aJfaEions 
M -j-r^aB :f "niir "'*ar. Zr is i r.tiii.'uie jii tae pnxreisdiii^ of 
:he Leu^e. -rtii] -r>ir» -intfa na^KseR •» Par»: and h^ 
■Gmrnicij ':ef!i i^rrxei jj Ldr'}^. -suxoa o£ TL-vru^n^ though 
Puff^ni. ?i::ni:ii. Hacin. in«L }cnHr« ire fiu»i tt> have hiid 
*:iiie iiinn .n :z. Fais? S^ik i» jiauriiraiLj <TTiriaxis ; bat I do 
oot ;:^rr*?L-:-»* tiinr x iii-Trui-r* ^nj r-^nuincibie iie^ree of hmnor 
•IT inT^nn«:EL Fie :ndi if ct^ar« «: 3i[Li.*a throaghrwty thtt it 

■■anni^ r '-ji* — mit ***; inUTlUC ▼»:nE* ^t di^ilO." 

>. Li ±.e TAsmrj ani :i»4vjr« 7r:fii2«.*coQS ix" the 
aneim ?r^* imiitr E.i"viri urA >Liiy. or in the edrij ; 
^^iow ,^ £ii_suH*di- wi* Mi?iiJi ^e.in!n. I <»a£ei¥e. in vain 
??r as J *i»**ji.ii.tj jr -iii^iajenirt; in. wrinna:. Yet there is an 
iii<rr?aj*i=:r ^^x^^^^le<e axi*i jukkii.'j : aoiL the lin-jriagr inaai- 
Hoij r»jei!dn:r :bi?«''iece ??mi:*. thje aojuwr *7£ oar writen is less 
ans-ondi. aoii :ii3iir ^m*e ixif?re pt^intcii an*i pezspicooosi. than 
bt?i«.^r?. WiLHMi'i Arc -.u Riie&>rif^Tie l« as least a proof that 
iocoK kiiF^w- the merit? <x a J7?«>i ^tjle. it ther did not jet 
brinz aieir rriLe* :o bear oa dieir -"^wti iaaaaaae. In Wibon's 
own Quizmer then* is niXhirur remiirkable. The tint book 
whi^rh <*an. be worth naming at all u AsdmokS 
S«.*ii«^:'linik?:rr. pabu*he»i in lo7«.\ and probably 
written socne vear^ be^?ce. Aa«:nani i» plain and strong in 
hi? stvie, bat wi:ri«:»at jrju>? '>r warm:h: hi* ^atences have 
no harmi?nT or ^tru.ture. He *:an«i*^ b^wever. as fiv as I 
have seen, above all ocher writers in the firet half of the 
queen'? reisn. The be*t ot" the:*e. like Reginald Scot, express 
their meaning well, bat with n*) attempt at a rhythmical 
structure or figurative Lmgua;ze: thej are not bod writer?* 
because their ?*-^li«l «en.^ i* aptlv i.«onveyed to the mind : biit 
thev are not gi»i. beoaiL^ thev have little selection of words. 
anil give no pleasure bv means of style. Puttenham is 
perhafis the fir>t who wrote a well-measured proee : in his 
Art of Engli.'sh Poesie. published in loSrt, he is elaborate, 
studious of elevated and chosen expression, and rather diffuse, 
in the manner of the Italians of the sixteenth century, 
who affected that fulness of style, and whom he probably 

i Biofr. UoiT. art. " Leroy ; " TSgncol-MarrlUt, L 1S7. 
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meant to imitate. But in these later years of the queen, 
when aknost every one was eager to be distingoished for 
sharp wit or ready learning, the want of good models of 
writing in onr own language gave rise to some perversion 
of the public taste. Thoughts and words began to be yalued, 
not as they were just and natural, but as they were removed 
from conmion apprehension, and most exclusively the original 
property of those who employed them. This in poetry 
showed itself in affected conceits, and in prose led to the 
pedantry of recondite mythological aUusion, and of a Latin- 
ized phraseology. 

10. The most remarkable specimen of this dass is the 
Euphues of Lilly ; a book of little value, but which xaphuM 
deserves notice on account of the influence it is •'""J* 
recorded to have had upon the court of EUzabeth; an 
influence also over the public taste, which is manifest^ in 
the literature of the age.* It is divided into two parts, 
having separate titles: the flrst, ''Euphues, the Anatomy 
of wit ; " the second, ^ Euphues and his England.'^ This is a 
very dull story of a young Athenian, whom the author places 
at Naples in the first part, and brings to England in the 
second: it is full of dry commonplaces. The style, which 
obtained celebrity, is antithetical and sententious to affecta- 
tion; a perpetual effort, with no adequate success, render- 
ing the book equally disagreeable and ridiculous, tiiough it 
might not be difficult to find passages rather more happy and 
ingenious than the rest. The following specimen is taken at 
random; and, though sufficiently characteristic, is perhaps 
rather unfavorable to Lilly, as a little more affected and 
empty than usual : — 

11. *' The sharpest north-east wind, my good Euphues, 
doth never last three days ; tempests have but a short time ; 
and the more violent the thunder is, the less permanent it is. 
In the like manner, it falleth out with jars and carpings of 
friends, which, begun in a moment, are ended in a moment. 
Necessary it is, that among friends there should be some 
thwarting ; but, to continue in anger, not convenient : the camel 
first troubleth the water before he drink ; the frankincense is 
burned before it smell; friends are tried before they be 

1 [Euphaes, Mr. ColUer thinks, was pab- edition. Watte ntei th* ta* •dlltai to 

Ushed early in 1579 : Malone had a copy of 1680.-1842.] 
that year, which he took to be the aecond 
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trusted, lest, shining like the carbuncle, as though thej had 
fire, they be found, being touched, to be without fire, Friend- 
sliip should be like the wine which Homer, much commend- 
ing, called Maroneum, whereof one pint being mingled with 
five quarts of water, yet it keepeth his old strength and 
virtue, not to be qualified by any discourtesy. Where salt 
doth grow, nothing else can breed ; where friendship is built, 
no offence can harbor. Then, Euphues, let the falling-out of 
friends be the renewing of affection, that in this we may 
resemble the bones of the lion, which, lying still and not 
moved, begin to rot ; but, being stricken one against another, 
break out like fire, and wax green." 

12. ''The lords and gentlemen in that court (of Elizabeth) 
are also an example," he says in a subsequent passage, ^ for 
all others to follow, — true types of nobility, the only stay and 
staff of honor ; brave courtiers, stout soldiers, apt to revel in 
peace, and ride in war. In fight fierce, not dreading death ; 
in friendship firm, not breaking promise ; courteous to all that 
deserve well, cruel to none that deserve ill. Their adversaries 
they trust not, — that showeth their wisdom ; their enemies 
they fear not, — that argueth their courage. They are not apt 
to proffer injuries, not fit to take any ; loath to pick quarrels, 
but longing to revenge them." Lilly pays great compliments 
to the ladies for beauty and modesty, and overloads Elizabeth 
with panegyric. '' Touching the beauty of this prince, her 
countenance, her majesty, her personage, I cannot think that 
it may be sufiieiently commended, when it cannot be too much 
marvelled at : so tliat I am constrained to say, as Praxiteles 
did when he began to pjiint Venus and her son, who doubted 
whether the world could afford colors good enough for two 
such fair faces, and I whether my tongue can yield words 
to blaze that beauty, the perfection whereof none can ima- 
gine ; which, seeing it is so, I must do like those that want 
a clear sight, who, being not able to disi^em the sun in the 
sky, are enforced to behold it in the water." 

13. It genendly hapi>ens, that a style devoid of simplicity, 
itj, popu- when first adopted, becomes the object of admiration 
**^*J^- for its imagined ingenuity and difficulty ; and that of 
Euphues was well adapted to a pedantic generation, who 
valued nothing higher than far-fetched allusions and aen- 
tentious precepts. All the ladies of the time, we are told, 
were Lilly *s scholars ; '^ she who s[)oke not Euphuism 
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being as little regarded at court as if she could not speak 
French." "His invention," says one of his editors, who 
seems well worthy of him, "was so curiously strung, that 
Elizabeth's court held his notes in admiration."^ Shak- 
speare has ridiculed this style in Love's Labor Lost, and 
Jonson in Every Man out of his Humor; but, as will 
be seen on comparing the extracts I have given aS)0ve with 
the language of Holofemes and Fastidious Brisk, a little 
in the tone of caricature, which Sir Walter Scott has 
heightened in one of his novels, till it bears no great re- 
semblance to the real Euphues. I am not sure that Shak- 
speare has never caught the Euphuistic style, when he did 
not intend to make it ridiculous, especially in some speeches 
of Hamlet 

14. The first good prose-writer, in any positive sense of the 
word, is Sir Philip Sidney. The Arcadia appeared sumhi 
in 1590. It has been said of the author of this a»««^ 
famous romance, to which, as such, we shall have soon to 
revert, that " we may regard the whole literary character of 
that age as in some sort derived and descended from him, 
and his work as the fountain from which aU the vigorous 
shoots of that period drew something of their verdure and 
strength. It was, indeed, the Arcadia which first tanght to the 
contemporary writers that inimitable interweaving and con- 
texture of words, that bold and unshackled use and applica- 
tion of them, that art of giving to language, appropriated to 
objects the most common and trivial, a kind of acquired and 
adventitious lofliness, and to diction in itself noble and ele- 
vated a sort of superadded dignity, that power of ennobling 
the sentiments by the language, and the language by the 
sentiments, which so oflen excites our admiration in perusing 
the writers of the age of Elizabeth."' This panegyric 
appears a good deal too strongly expressed ; and perhi^pa 
the Arcadia had not this great influence over the writers 
of the ktter years of Elizabeth, whose age is, in the passage 
quoted, rather too indefinitely mentioned. We are some- 
times apt to mistake an improvement, springing from the 
general condition of the public mind, for imitation of the one 
writer who has first displayed the effects of it. Sidney is, as 

> InBiogr.Biitaiuiiea,ut."IiI]j." > B«ln»pMttf« Btftov, voL M. f. Ift 

VOL. U. 10 
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I have said, our earliest good writer ; but, if the Arcadia had 
never been publislied, I cannot believe that Hooker or 
Bacon would have written worse. 

15. Sidney' s Defence of Pocsie, as has been surmised hj 
His Defence l^s last editor, was probably written alK>ut 1581. I 
ofpoode. should incline to place it later than the Arcadia;^ 
and he may perhaps allude to himself where he says, ^ Some 
have mingled matters heroical and pastoral.** This treatise is 
elegantly composed, with i>erhaps too artificial a construction 
of sentences : the sense is good ; but the expression is very 
diffuse, which gives it too much the air of a declamation. 
The great praise of Sidney in this treatise is, that he has 
shown the capacity of the £nglish language for spirit, variety, 
gracious idiom, and masculine firmness. It is worth notice, 
that, under the word " poesy,** he includes such works as his 
own Arcadia, or, in short, any fiction. ^ It is not rhyming 
and versing that maketh poesy : one may be a poet without 
versing, and a versifier without poetry.** 

1 6. But the finest, as well as the most philosophical, writer 

of the Klizabethan i>eriod is Hooker. The first 
"' book of the Ecclesiastical Polity is at this day one 
of the masterpieces of English eloquence. His periods, 
indeed, are generally much too long and too intricate, but 
portions of them are oflen beautifully rhythmical ; his language 
is rich in English idiom without vulgarity, and in words of a 
Latin source without {)edantry ; he is more uniformly solemn 
than the usage of later times permits, or even than writers of 
that time, such as Bacon, conversant with mankind as well as 
books, would have reckoned necessary : but the example of 
ancient orators and philosophers upon themes so grave as 
those which he discusses may justify the serious dignity from 
which he does not depart. Hooker is perliaps the first of such, 
in England, who adorned his prose with the images of poetry : 
but this he has done more judiciously and with more modera- 
tion than others of great name ; and we must be bigots in 
Attic severity before we can object to some of his grand 
figures of s|)eech. AVe may praise him also for avoiding the 
8ui)erHuous luxury of ({notation ; a rock on which the writers 
of the succeeding age weinj so frequently wrecked. 

> [Zouch, quoted in Nioolan's etlition of wm written in 1580: and tlM DvftoM of 
DftTkon'i Hhapxxly, says the Arcadia Poesie, in 1582. — 1S47.J 
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17. It must be owned, however, by every one not abso- 
lutely blinded by a love of scarce books, that the ch«»etorof 
prose literature of the queen's reign, taken generally, : 
is but very mean. The pedantic Euphuism of Lilly 
overspreads the productions which aspire to the praise of 
politeness ; while the common style of most pieces of dream- 
stance, like those of Martin Mar-prelate and his answerers 
(for there is little to choose in this respect between parties), 
or of such efforts at wit and satire as came from Greene, 
Nash, and other worthies of our early stage, is low, and, with 
few exceptions, very stupid ribaldry. Mimy of these have a 
certain utility in the illustration ij^ Shakspeare and of ancient 
manners, which is neither to be overlooked in our contempt 
for such trash, nor to be mistaken for intrinsic merit. If it 
is alleged that I have not read enough of the Elizabethan 
literature to censure it, I must reply, that, admitting my slen- 
der acquaintance with the numberless little hwkA that 8(mie 
years since used to be sold at vast prices, I may still draw an 
inference from the inability of their admirers, or at least pur- 
chasers, to produce any tolerable specimens. Let the labcnn 
of Sir Egerton Brydges, the British Bibliographer, the Cen- 
sura Literaria, the Restituta, — collections so copious, and 
formed with so much industry, — speak for the prose oif the 
queen's reign. I would again repeat, that good sense in plain 
language was not always wanting upon serious subjects : it is 
to polite writing alone that we now refer.^ Spenser's dia- 
logue upon the State of Ireland, the Brief Conceit of English 
Policy, and several other tracts, are written as such treatises 
should be written ; but they are not to be counted in the list 
of eloquent or elegant compositions. 

1 It i« not probable thftt Brydges, a man whieh havv aoj oIlMr bmcII than flwt 

of considerable taste and judmient, what- of illuatimttiig aooM matter of tei, or of 

ever fiome other pioneers in the same amnsing by their oddity. I Imw onlj 

track may hare been, would ftU to select noted, in tiATsrsiiic that kng deisrt, two 

the best portions of tlie aathors he has so sermons by on* Xdwaid D^rinf. -^ ' 

eaief^illy perused. And yet I would al- befbre the qnen (British BibHi 
meet defy any one to produce fire pas 
in proee ftom his numerous Tolumes, i 
as the sixteenth century Is conosmsd, 



le amm bu ■stuhhib uy vum amwscu vvnuB, |iawMu«iA 

t>uld al- befbre the quesn (British BibH(«rmplMr, 

passages i. 280 and 660), which show oonsUonblar 

es,solkr morsTlgortliaftWM vtOAliiithoiljloof 
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Sect. IL — On CRiricisii. 

Btate of Critidain in Italy— ScaUger—OwtelTetzo—SidTUa— In oChflr OoontriM— 
England. 

18. In the earlier periods with which we have been con- 
state of versant, criticism had been the humble handmaid of 
Criticism, the ancient writers, content to explain, or sometimes 
aspiring to restore, but seldom presuming to censure, their 
text, or even to juHtify the superstitious admiration that mod- 
em scholars felt for it. There is, however, a different and fiur 
higher criticism, which excites and guides the taste for truth 
and beauty in works of imagination, — a criticism to which 
even the great masters of language are responsible, and from 
which they expect their reward. But, of the many who have 
sat in this tribunal, a small minority have been recognized as 
rightful arbiters of the palms they pretend to confer ; and an 
appeal to the public voice has as often sent away the judges 
in dishonor as confirmed their decision. 

19. It is a proof at least of the talents and courage which 
Soaiiger'a distinguished Julius Caesar Scaliger, that he, flivt of 
Poeties. all the moderns (or, if there are exceptions, they 
must be partial and inconsiderable), undertook to reduce the 
whole art of verse into system, illustrating and confirming 
every part by a profusion of poetical literature. His Poetics 
form an octavo of about 900 pages, closely printed. We can 
give but a slight skctcli of so extensive a work. In the first 
book, he treats of the different species of poems ; in the second, 
of different metres; the third is more miscellaneous, but 
relates chiefly to figures and turns of phrase; the fourth 
proceeds with the same subject, but these two are very com- 
prehensive. In the fiflh, we come to apply these principles to 
criticism; and here we find a comparison of various poets 
one with another, especially of Homer with VirgiL The 
sixth book is a general criticism on all Latin poets, ancient 
and modem. The seventh is a kind of supplement to the 
rest, and seems to contain all the miscellaneous matter thai 
he found himself to have omitted, together with some ques 
tions purposely reserved, as he tells us, on account of theii 
difiiculty. His comparison of Homer with Virgil is very ela 
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borate, extending to everj simile or other paBBage wherein a 
resemblance or imitation can be observed, as well ^^^^^ 
as to the general management of their epic poems, flnvoeoor 
In this comparison, he gives an invariable preference ^S^ 
to Virgil, and dedares that the difference between 
these poets is as great as between a lady of rank and the 
awkward wife of a citizen. Mnsasos he conceives to be far 
superior to Homer, according to the testimony of antiquity ; 
and the poem of Hero and Leander, which it does not oocor 
to him to suspect) is the only one in Grreek that can be named 
in competition with Virgil, as he shows by comparison of the 
said poem with the very inferior effusions of Homer. If 
Musaeus had written on the same subject as Homer, Scaliger 
does not doubt but that he would have left the Iliad and 
Odyssey far behind.^ 

20. These opinions will not raise Scaliger^a taste very 
greatly in our eyes. But it is not, perhaps, surprising that an 
Italian, accustomed to the polished effeminacy of modem verse, 
both in his language and in Latin, should be delighted with 
the poem of Hero and Leander, which has the sort of eharm 
that belongs to the statues of Bacchus, and soothes the ear 
with voluptuous harmony, while it gratifies the mind with 
elegant and pleasing imagery. It is not, however, to be 
taken for granted, that S^liger is always mistaken in his 
judgments on particular passages in these greatest of poets. 
The superiority of the Homeric poems b rather incontestable 
in their general effect, and in the vigorous originality of his 
verse, than in the selection of circumstance, sentiment, (n* 

1 " Quod si Mnueai, ea. qiue Homenu Com Tliiatlbiu horom oanniiraiii aon 

scripsit, BcripfliMet. longd melius eum est oonliBreiuU J^nnft iUa hmnlUtM ; mi- 

scripturum fuiase Judicamus." dent prafeire tsmeo grimmsttd t«iiervtt. 

Tbe following is a specimen of Scali- Prindpio, wlhii inMldns qnam /UUTTtyt 

ger'8 style of critirlnn, chosen rather *xc ^i^ Viiwvev, Nam ooatiaaatto at aqoo- 

its shortness than way other cause : — ,„«. ^i«.i«„i» «««i»tn..««. ^* M».KM»»ftnM 

versus iUos in comparationem : - ,^^ pj^ profldait. Quod too ad- 

fiaoTiyt (T aikv i^awe Karufioddv mirantur GnecuU, pMsimiim sst, ^^foa^ 

ol oe ol Ittitoi betpka^rp^. Sztentonamqae, et, nt altt- 

i^6(f aetpiaOnv 6iu^ nmaoovTe tes loquaatur, clauso eunu non snlMillHi- 

KiJindov. te opus est. Quare divlnus vtr, mukmtim 

'^^^^' Una; hoe enim pro Hmto, et p i mipU t t, 



• 'Jx^oTuoyia multa ; at in nostro animate et conipmere tmmpmm ; Mqaa in pml i ril o, 
ruio; ad oeleritatem. Si naMi, qnMl in dl- 

uv«« i ««.*- VI. *.«._ n»fBa,adeoesl«as«mt. lll»wwf«p» 



campum j-_^ i, i _ -^^ 

Corripuere, rnuntqua sffod c ■•^* *•▼•»••• 

rus,"&c. 




▼ --. -.-jT r-LOii. itjI iir Hi i 

iirf . -."-ii-.r ur* rj-.r* ic-=— rr-ir.- i^iii Tar^Zi=i -: lie 

vi =/->>rx r:.- •- : ::t. »Lai i? *.:tz--»ia: r^c::arxAr««e- be mts 

P*:trsirr:h- He rairs 3I±r::Z:2s k-*". itroo^ he dveHs 
at leTirr.r* or. :.> r^^trr : a.->i :L:::i5 no ratter -x Anzurellns. 
l\fz 'r^it::--ii:>^i oT iL*: JLlk'A bj Ma^-bfo^ he huMj 
prai*^' : A'iZ(:riariri.±. not ai all : Mantuan ha* ?*:<CDe semix&. bat 

fjo -kilJ ; arid N^-aiiz^r i- indiznant that KQe ignonnt scbool- 
r/ia/»t/n> -ho^jid i/:af:h from him rather than Trr'tD. VippL Of 
J>il':t he -fjeak- with 7r«rai •^veritv : hi* anhappj ikte does 
not atone lor the l/arine*- ot hi« v^r?e? in the eves of so 
p.U'TTt a cri ti'- : - Tiie fire did not purity him. but rather he 
jx*ll'jt/:d the tire." Palin^eniu?. thoush too ditfu?*, he accounts 
a U/fffl [Kiet ; arid Cotta. a- an imitator of Catulloiw Pmka- 
nijf*. airn<< rather to \te philo^^iphical than poetical Caedg* 
lione is excellent : I^mhu? want? vigor, and sometimes ele- 
jfanre ; he in ViHf fond, as many others are. of trivial words. 
Of I'olitian, S^raliw^r does not «|)eak highly : he rather re- 
••emlJe^ Statin.-*, ha- no grace, and is careless of harmony. Vida 
i^ n-rkoiM-d, he >?ay*«, hy most, the first jioet of our time : he 
dw«II-, therefore, long on the Ars Poetica, and extols it highly, 
ihoij^'h not without copious cf-n?ure. Of Vida's other poems, 
the lionihyx in the lx;st. Pontanus is admirable for every 
thintr, if he h(ul known where to stop. To Sannazarius and 
Knu'JLHtoriiis he a<4Hign» the highest praise of universal merit, 
hut piiu'c^ the last at the head of the whole band. 

22. The Italian language, like those of Greece and Rome, 
hiuJ iM'cn hitherto almost exclusively treated by gramma- 
riariH ; the superior criticism having Utile place even in the 
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vrritings of Bembo. Bat, soon after the middle of the cen* 
tury, the academies established in many cities, de- ^-itiMd 
dicating much time to their native language, began iniiiMnM 
to point out beauties, and to animadvert on defects, ^^^^^ 
beyond the province of grammar. The enthusiastic 
admiration of Petrarch poured itself forth in tedious commen- 
taries upon every word of every sonnet ; one of which, illus- 
trated with the heavy prolixity of that age, would sometimes 
be the theme of a volume. Some philosophical or theological 
pedants spiritualized his meaning, as had been attempted 
before : the absurd paradox of denying the real existence of 
Laura is a known specimen of their refinements. Many 
wrote on the subject of his love for her ; and a few denied its 
Platonic purity, which, however, the Academy of Ferrara 
thought fit to decree. One of the heretics, by name Cresci, 
ventured also to maintain that she was married ; but this pro- 
bable hypothesis had not many followers.^ 

23. Meantime, a multitude of new versifiers, chiefly doee 
copyists of the style of Petrarch, lay open to the Bi^pm,^ 
malice of their competitors, and the strictness of these Ouo and 
self-chosen judges of song. A critical controversy ^***«'««** 
that sprang up about 1558 between two men of letters, Yetj 
prominent in their age, — Annibal Caro and Ludovico Castel- 
vetro, — is celebrated in the annals of Italian literature. The 
former had published a canzone in praise of the King of 
France, beginning, — 

" Venite all* ombra de* gran gigli d* oro.** 

Castelvetro made some sharp animadversions on this ode, 
which seems really to deserve a good deal of censure ; being 
in bad taste, turgid, and foolish. Caro replied with the bitter- 
ness natural to a wounded poet. In this there might be 
nothing unpardonable, and even his abusive language might 
be extenuated at least by many precedents in literary story ; 
but it is imputed to Caro, that he excited the Inquisition 
against his suspected adversary. Castelvetro had been of the 
celebrated Academy of Modena, whose alleged indination to 
Protestantism had proved, several years before, the cause of 
its dissolution, and of the persecution which some of its mem* 
bers suffered. Castelvetro, though he had avoided censoie at 

1 CiMdmbaii, Stoiia d«Ua Volfw PoMia, tt. S5-80O. 
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that time, was now denounced about 15 GO, when the peraecn- 
tion was hottest, to the Inquisition at Rome. He obeyed its 
summons, but soon found it prudent to make his escape ; and 
reached Chiavenna, in the Grison dominions. He Kved seve- 
ral years afterwards in safe quarters, but seems never to have 
made an open profession of the reformed faith.^ 

24. Castelvetro himself is one of the most considerable 
CasteiTetro ^™^"e ^^® Italian critics ; but his taste is often lost 
OD Aris- in subtlety, and his fastidious temper seems to have 
gJJ^ sought nothing so much as occasion for censure. His 

greatest work is a commentary upon the Poetics of 
Aristotle ; and it may justly claim respect, not only as the 
earliest exposition of the theory of criticism, bat for its acute* 
ness, erudition, and independence of reasoning, which dis- 
claims the Stagirite as a master, though the diffuseness usual 
in that age, and the microscopic subtlety of the writer's mind, 
may render its perusal tedious. Twining, one of the best 
critics on the Poetics, has said, in speaking of the Commen- 
taries of Castelvetro, and of a later Italian, Beni, that ^ their 
prolixity, their scholastic and trifling subtlety, their useless 
tediousness of logical analysis, tlieir microscopic detection of 
difficulties invisible to the naked eye of common sense, and 
their waste of confutation ujjon objections made only by them- 
selves, and made on purpose to l>e (confuted, — all this, it must 
be owned, is disgusitiiig and repulsive. It may sufficiently 
relea*»e a commentator from the duty of reading their worlu 
throughout, but not from that of examining and consulting 
them : for in both these writers, but more especially in Beni, 
there are many remarks equally acute and solid ; many diffi- 
culties will be seen clearly stated, and sometimes successfully 
removed; many things usefully illustrated and clearly ex- 
plained ; and, if their freedom of censure is now and then dis- 
graced by a little dis|)osition to cavil, this becomes almost a 
virtue wlien compared with the servile and implicit admiration 
of Dacier."- 

25. Ca*<telvetro, in his censorious humor, did not spare the 
8«Ti.rit pn*atest shades tliat re}>ose in the laurel groves of 
of cantei- Pama'isus, nor even those whom national pride had 
critkUni. elevated to a level with them. Homer is less blamed 

than any other ; but frequent shafts are levelled at 

> Muntori, Vifai dvl Cai«telTetro, 1727 : * Twining'i Axi«totIe'« Puttka, prtCMt, 
Cre«cimbt!Di. ii. 431 : Tirabowhi. x. 81 ; p. 13. 
Qiaguiiw, Til. 3*36 ; Comiani, ri. 61. 
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Virpl, and not always unjustly, if poetry of real genioB could 
ever bear the extremity of critical rigor, in which a monoto- 
nous and frigid mediocrity has generally found refuge.' In 
Dante, he finds fault with the pedantry that has ^ed his 
poems with terms of science, unintelligible and unpleasing to 
ignorant men, for whom poems are chiefly designed.^ Ariosto 
he charges with plagiarism ; laying unnecessary stress on his 
borrowing some stories, as that of Zerbino, from older books : 
and even objects to his introduction of false names of kings ; 
since we may as well invent new mountains and rivers, as 
violate the known truths of history.' This punctilious cavil 
is very characteristic of Castelvetro. Yet he sometimes 
reaches a strain of philosophical analysis, and can by no 
means be placed in the ranks of critidsm below La Harpe ; to 
whom, by his attention to verbal minuteness, as well as by the 
acrimony and self-confidence of his character, he may in some 
measure be compared. 

26. The £rcolano of Varchi, a series of dialogues, belongs 
to the inferior but more numerous class of critical xiqoImm> or 
writings, and, after some general observations on v««w- 
speech and language as common to men, turns to the favorite 
theme of his contemporaries, their native idiom. He is one, ■ 
who, with Bembo, contends that the language should not be 
called Italian, or even Tuscan, but Florentine ; though admit- 
ting, what might be expected, that few agree to this except 
the natives of the city. Varchi had written on the side of 
Caro, against Castelvetro ; and though, upon the whole, he does 
not speak of the latter, in the Ercolano, with incivility, cannot 
restrain his wrath at an assertion of the stem critic of Modena, 
tliat there were as famous writers in the Spanish and French 

> One of his censares ftUs on the * " Rendendola miirimMiMfnto per qiw- 

minute particularity of the prophecj of taTia difflfcUeadintendenemMaopleoeiite 

Anchi9ce in the sixth .£neid : " Peccando a aomini idioti, per gU quali prindpal- 

VirKilio nella conTeneTolesza della pro- mente d jknno i pocmi." — p. 007. But 

fetia, la quale non vuole condeacendeie the Comedy of Oaote wu about aa moeh 

a iiomi pruprj, ne a cow tan to chiare e written Ibr fP idioti^ aa the Prlncipia of 

partia)lari, ma, tacendo i nomi, suole Kewton. 

mauifestare Ic permne, e le loro aiioni * Castelvetro, p. 212. He ol(|eeti, on 

con figure di parlaro alquanto oecure, >i the aaina principle, to QirakU CInthIo, 

come si rede nelle profetie della icrittura that he had choeen a tnUeet Ibr taai4jr 

(larra o iiell' Aleiwandra di licophrone." which nerer had oc eur rea. nor bad been 

p 219 (edit. 157H). ThU Ls not aiOust in reported to hate oeenrred. and tUi of 

itMlf; but CAtttelTctro wanted the candor royal persona unbeaid of beftm: **Uqaal 

to own, or comprehenMiTenetts to perceiTe, peceato dl prenden soQetto tala per 1a 

that a prophecy of the Roman history, trsfedie non h da perdonan.*' — p. lOB. 
couched in allegories, would hare baa 
much less effect on Roman rsaders. 
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as in the Italian lan^^uage. Varchi even denies that there 
was any writer of reputation in the first of these, except Juan 
de la Mena, and the author of Amadis de Gkiul. Varclii is 
now chiefly known as the author of a respectable history, 
which, on account of its sincerity, was not published till the 
last century. The prejudice that, in common with some of 
his fellow-citizens, he entertained in favor of the popular 
idiom of Florence, has affected the style of his history, which 
is reckoned both tediously diffuse, and deficient in choice of 
phrase.^ 

27. Varchi, in a passage of the Ercolano, having extolled 
Qfyatro- Dante even in preference to Homer, gave rise to a 
Tewy about controversy, wherein some Italian critics did not 

hesitate to point out the blemishes of their country- 
man. Bulgarini was one of these. Mazzoni undertook the 
defence of Dante, in a work of considerable length ; and seems 
to have poured out, still more abundantly than his contem- 
poraries, a torrent of philosophical disquisition. Bulgarini 
replied again to him.*-^ Crescimbeni speaks of these discus- 
sions as liaving been advantageous to Italian poetry.' The 
good effects, however, were not very sensibly manifested in 
the next century. 

28. Florence was the chief scene of these critical wars. 
Acftdemy Cosnio I., the most perfect type of the Prince of 
of Flo- Machiavel, sought by the encouragement of litera- 
"™^* ture in this its most iimocuous province, as he did 
by the arts of embellishment, both to bring over the minds of 
his subjects a forgetfulness of lil)erty, and to render them 
unapt for its recovery. The Academy of Florence resounded 
with the praises of Petrarch. A few seceders from this body 
established the more celebrated academy, Delia Crusca, of the 
sieh*e, whose ap{>ellation besjwke the spirit in which they 
meant to sifl all they undertook to judge. They were soon 
engjiged, and with some loss to their fame, in a controversy 
uix)n the Gierusalemme LilK^rata. Camillo Pellegrino, a 
Neapolitan, had published, in ir>S4, a dialogue on epic poetry, 
entitled II Caratfa, wherein he gave the preference to Tasso 
al)0ve Ariosto. Though Florence had no peculiar interest in 
this (piestion, the academicians thought themselves guardians 
of the elder bard's renown ; and Tjisso liad offended the 

1 Comlmnl, Ti. 43. > Id, rl. 2^ ; Qingu^ni, tU. 49L 

• mst. delia Volgar Poatia, ii. 282. 
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citizens bj some reflections in one of his dialogues. Tbo* 
Academy permitted themselves, in a formal reply, to place 
even Pulci and Boiardo above Tassa It was easier to 
vindicate Ariosto from some of Pellegrino's censares, which 
are couched in the pedantic tone of insisting with the reader 
that he ought not to be pleased. He has followed Gastelvetro 
in several criticisms. The rules of epic poetry so Ion;; 
observed, he maintains, ought to be reckoned fundamental 
principles, which no one can dispute without presumption. 
The Academy answer this well on behalf of Ariosto. Their 
censures on the Jerusalem apply in part to the characters and 
incidents, wherein they are sometimes right, in part to the 
language ; many phrases, according to them, being bad Italian, 
as pietose for pie in the first line.^ 

29. Salviati, a verbose critic, who had written two quarto 
volumes on the style of Boccaccio, assailed the new ggi^uig 
epic in two treatises, entitled L' Infarinata Tasso's atiMk m 
Apology followed very soon ; but it has been some- ''"^ 
times thought that these criticisms, acting on his morbid 
intellect, though he repelled them vigoroiusly, might have 
influenced him to that waste of labor, by whidi, in the last 
years of his life, he changed so much of his great poem for the 
worse. The obscurer insects whom envy stirred np against 
its glory are not worthy to be remembered. The chief praise 
of Salviati himself is that he laid the foundations of the fiiyt 
classical dictionary of any modem language, — the Vocabulario 
della Crusca." 

30. Bouterwek has made us acquainted with a treatise, 
in Spanish, on the art of poetry, which he regards pineiM»»s 
as the earliest of its kind in modem literature. It ^^^ 
could not be so, according to the date of its publi- ^*^* 
cation, which is in 1596 : but the author, Alonzo Lopez 
Pinciano, was physician to Charles V. ; and it was therefore 

1 In the second Tolome of ttie editkm reriewf, and witti Um adTuitefe of btloK 
of TaMo at Venice, 1785, the GMraffit of mora to the pnrpOM, las ortwlittom, 



Pell^rino, the Defence of Arioeto by the and with las prettDoe lo 

Academy, Tamo's Apology, and the Inlkri- philosophy. An aeeonnt of ttiii oontn>> 

nato cf SalriaU, are cut into sentenoea, Teny will be fbinid In Cnfetmbeid, Oln- 

placed to_ answer each other like a dia- |u6ii4, or Gomia^, mod mora at langth Id 



logue. This produces an awkward and Serassi's lifc of 1 

nnnatural effect, as passages are torn from * Comianl, ▼!. 90i. 

their context to place them in opposition, ratnre would rapply Mfwral mora woclDi 

The criticism on both sides beeomfet on eritielam, riwtocio, and gnamar. Op* 

infinitely wearisome ; yet not more to on all tiMSt sol^eeta U ma ■ " -'-•^ 

than mnch that we find In oar modnn at tlik lima, than thaTwiilic 
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written, in all probability, many years before it appeared 
from the press* Tlie title is rather quaint, Philosophia Anti- 
gua Poetica ; and it is written in the form of letters. Pindano 
is the first who discovered the Poetics of Aristotle, which he 
had diligently studied, to be a fragment of a larger work, 
as is now generally admitted. ** Wlienever Lopez Pinciano," 
says Bouterwek, " abandons Aristotle, his notions respecting 
the diiferent |>oetic styles are as confused as those of his 
contemporaries ; and only a few of his notions and distinctions 
can be deemed of importance at the present day. But his 
name is deser\'ing of honorable remembrance ; for be was the 
first writer of modern times who endeavored to establish 
a philosophic art of poetry ; and, with all his yeneration for 
Aristotle, he was the first scholar who ventured to think fop 
himself, and to go somewhat farther than his master." ^ The 
Art of Poetry, by Juan de la Cueva, is a poem of the didactic 
class, containing some information as to the history of Spa- 
nish verse.- The other critical treatises which appeared in 
Spain about this time seem to be of little importance ; but we 
know by the writings of Cervantes, that the poets of the age 
of Philip were, as usual, followed by the animal for whose 
natural prey they are designed, the sharp-toothed and keen- 
scented critic. 

31. France produced very few books of the same class. 
P^^^^j The Institutiones Oratoriae of Omer Talon is an 
trwitL*Mof elementary and short treatise of rhetoric' Baillet 
criticiwu. ^j^j Goujet give some praise to the Art of Poetry by 
Pelletier, published in 1555.* The treatise of Henry Stephens, 
on the Conformity of the French Language with the Greek, is 
said to contain very good observations.* But it must be (for 
I do not recollect to have seen it) rather a book of gram- 
mar than of superior criticism. The Rhetorique Fran^aise 
of Fouquelin (1555) seems to l)e little else than a summary of 
rhetorical figures.^ That of Courcelles, in 1557, is not much 
better.' All these relate rather to pn>se than to poetry. 
From the number of versifiers in France, and the popularity 
of Rousard and his school, we might have expected a larger 

1 lEflt. of Span. Lit., p. 323. letter had preTioanlj rendered Honet^ 

s It IM printed entire in the eighth toI- Art of Poetrv into French Tcne, Id., 08. 
nmc of Pamam Etipauol. » Baillet. iii. 353. 

* Uibert, Maitrea de rEloqiMDce, print- • Gibert, p. 184. 
ed in Baillet, riii. 181. ' Ibid., p. 366. 

« BaiU^ Ui.3U; CkM^KiU- 97. W^ 
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harvest of critics. Pasqnier, in his yalnable miscellanj, Lea 
Recherches de la France, has devoted a few pages to this 
subject, but not on an extensive or systematic plan ; nor can 
the two Bibliotheques Fran9atses, by La Croix du Maine and 
Verdier, both published in 1584, though they contain a great 
deal of information as to the literature of France, with some 
critical estimates of books, be reckoned in the class to which 
we are now adverting. 

32. Thomas Wilson, afterwards secretary of state, and 
much employed under Elizabeth, is the author of an ^itoon'b 
Art of Rhetorique, dated, in the preface, January, ah or 
1553. The rules in this treatise are chiefly from ^''^'^^^ 
Aristotle, with the help of Cicero and Quintilian; but his 
examples and illustrations are modem. Warton says that it 
is the first system of criticism in our language.^ But, in com- 
mon use of the word, it is no criticism at all, any more than 
the treatise of Cicero de Oratore : it is what it professes to 
be, a system of rhetoric in the ancient manner ; and, in this 
sense, it had been preceded by the work of Leonwl GoX| 
which has been mentioned in another place. Wilson was a 
man of considerable learning, and his Art of Rhetorique is by 
no means without merit. He deserves praise for censuring 
the pedantry of learned phrases, or, as he calls them, ^ strange 
inkhom terms," advising men ^' to speak as is commonly re- 
ceived ;" and he censures also, what was not less pedantic, the 
introduction of a French or Italian idiom, which the travelled 
English affected in order to show their politeness, as the 
scholars did the former to prove their erudition. Wilson had 
before published an Art of Logic. 

33. The first English criticism, properly speaking, that I 
find, is a short tract by Grascoyne, doubtless the poet OMooynt; 
of that name, published in 1575 : " Certain Notes of ^•***- 
Instruction concerning the Making of Verse or Rhyme in 
English." It consists only of ten pages ; but the observations 
arc judicious. Grascoyne recommends that the sentence should, 
as far as possible, be finished at the dose of two lines in the 
couplet measure.* Webbe, author of a Discourse of En^ish 
Poetry (1586), is copious in comparison with Grascoyne, 
though he stretches but to seventy pages. His taste is better 

1 Hist, of Engl. Poetry, It. 157. ketkm \j Mr. HMtiPOOd in two 

s Gaacojne, with aU the other eerlr 1811 aad ISIA. 
Enclvh crltios, wu repobUshed In a eol- 
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shown in his praise of Spenser for the Shepherd's Ealendary 
than of Gabriel Harvey for his " reformation of our English 
verse ; " tiiat is, by forcing it into uncouth Latin measures, 
which Webbe has himself most unhappily attempted. 

34. A superior writer to Webbe was George Puttenham, 
Puttenium'i whose Art of English Poesie, published in 1589, 
Art of is a small quarto of 258 pages in three books. It is 

in many parts very well written, in a measured 
prose, rather elaborate and diffuse. He quotes occasionally 
a little Grcek. Among the contemporary English poets, Put- 
tcnliam extols, '* for eclogue and pastoral poetry, Sir Philip 
Sidney and Master Chaloner, and that other gentleman who 
wrote the late Sliepherd's Kalendar. For ditty and amorous 
ode, I find Sir WjJter Rawleigh's vein most lofty, insolent 
[uncommon], and passionate ; IMaster Edward Dyer for elegy 
most sweet, solemn, and of high conceit ; Grascon [Gascoyne] 
for a good metre and for a plentiful vein ; Phaer and Golding 
for a learned and well-connected verse, specially in translation, 
clear, and very faithfully answering their author's intent. 
Others have also written with much facility, but more com- 
mendably perhaps, if they had not written so much nop so 
popularly. But htst in recital, and first in degree, is the queen, 
our sovereign lady, whose learned, delicate, noble muse easily 
surmounteth all the rest that have written before her time or 
since, for sense, sweetness, and subtilty, be it in ode, elegy, 
epigram, or any other kind of poem, heroic or lyric, wherein 
it shall please her majesty to employ her pen, even by so 
much odds as her own excellent estate and degree exoeedeth 
all the rest of her most humble vassals."^ On this it may be 
remarked, that the only S[)ecimen of Elizabeth's poetry, which, 
as far as I know, remains, is prodigiously bad.' In some pas- 
sages of Puttenliam, we find an approach to the higher 
province of philosophicjil criticism. 

35. These treatises of Webl>e and Puttenham may have 
ei.inoy'8 been prece<led in onler of writing, though not of 
jjefenoj of publication, by the performance of a more illustrious 

**^^' author. Sir Philip Sidney. His Defence of Poesy 
was not published till 1595. The Defence of Poesy has al- 
ready been reckoned among the polite writings of the Eliza- 
betlian age, to which class it rather belongs than to that of 

1 Patteahun, p. 61 of Hailewood'g edi- * Ellia'g SpednuM, U. lO. 
tioD ; or in Ceoiuia Uteimrift, i. 848 
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criticism; for Sidney rarely comes to any literary oensmey 
and is still farther removed from any profound philosophy. 
His sense is good, but not ingenious; and the declamatory tone 
weakens its effect 



Sect. ILL — On Works of Fiction. 

Norelf and RnmiHfii In Italj and Spain— Sldn^^ AradtaL 

36. The novels of Bandello, three parts of which were 
published in 1554, and a fourth in 1573, are perhi^ Novels of 
the best known and the most admired in that species *mmwio; 
of composition ailer those of Boccaccio. They have been 
censured as licentious, but are far less so than any of preced- 
ing times ; and the reflections are usually of a moral cast. 
These, however, as well as the speeches, are very tedious. 
There is not a little predilection in Bandello for sanguinary 
stories. Gingu6n6 praises these novels for just sentiments, 
adherence to probability, and choice of interesting subjects. 
In these respects, we often find a superiority in the older novels 
above those of the nineteenth century ; the golden age, as it is 
generally thought, of fictitious story. But, in the management 
of these subjects, the Italian and Spanish novelists show little 
skill ; they are worse cooks of better meat ; they exert no 
power over the emotions beyond what the intrinsic nature of 
the events related must produce; they sometimes describe well, 
but with no great imagination; they have no strong con- 
ception of character, no deep acquaintance with mankind, not 
often much humor, no vivacity, and spirit of dialogue. 

37. The Hecatomithi, or Hundred Tales, of Giraldi Cinthio 
have become known in England by the recourse that q^q,j4U|^. 
Shakspeare has had to them in two instances. Gym- ' 
beline and Measure for Measure, for the subjects of his plays. 
Cinthio has also borrowed from himself in his own tragedies. 
He is still more fond of dark tales of blood than Bandello. 
He seems consequently to have possessed an unfortunate 
influence over the stage ; and to him, as well as his brethren 
of the Italian novel, we trace those scenes of improbable and 
disgusting hoiTor, from which, though the native 
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azkfi jp*rr.tl*fae** of S:jik*T«eare for the uksi part dtsdaiaedl t 
L*rlj>?. w*: re. ■:'..[: i.r. &".:::■>;: fiil iL*- otber tr:aLZ)Nliaii« ct the old 
£n?i^^h y:Lv.'L Of i:>r rvr.'aiiniriz Italian norelistd that be- 
W.'^ Vj t:J> if'rriyL ;: U *:r->-.:j*i t-:- mr::i:oQ ELrixzo. better 
krjow.'i a.i o:-e o:' tr.r f -ur.i-r^ '>f mr^LAllio 9-?ience- His Sei 
Giorria-^ '-.■or-'^iri i:-:r:T-?:x riOvci*. cail-:'! AweniiDentL Tber 
ar*: writ lea with ir.y.ilrrarjie j r»/i:ii:T. b*ji in a pmre and eTen 
(:\*i\"4%i(-A x/jZi*-. of m-jralirr. Tiii* characier doe:* not applr to 
the riov<:U of IjOL^^m, 

'jh. Thf: Fr*: rii-h novel*, ascrilied to Marsaret. Queen of 
Oftb.* Navarre, and ririt publii4ied in 1 5.3 r<. with the title 
Q:»*»a'.f HL-toire de* -:\jnan5 fortune?, are principally taken 
>*T4rrt. ^^.^^^ ^j^^ Italian oolltrction* or from the fiihlinnT of 
the trouveui>. Though frtre in lan^aa^e. ihe\- are written in 
a much le^is lic^mtiou* spirit tlian many of the former^ but 
brfratlie thriu;:hout that anxiety to exhibit the clei^, espe- 
cially the n-giilant. in an odiou« or ridiculous light, which tbe 
pHnciples of their illustrious authoress miglit lead iu to 
exfject. IV'Iiefon:-t translated. i»erhaps with some variation^ 
the novel* of liandello into French.* 

y/J. Few pnjbably will now dispute that the Italian novel, 
fipMi-h ^ pictiiHi of real life, and sometimes of true drcum- 
r#ui-irj«-i staiii-e-i, irf [>erused with less weariness than the 

ehiT nr. i^j^jj^j^^jj romance. — the alternative then offered to 
the lovers of esi-y n-ading. But this had very numeroos ad- 
rairr;rs in that (rciienition ; nor was the t.Oste confined to Spain. 
The [yipularity of Ainadis de Gaul, and Palmerin of Oliva, 
with their various continuators. luis been already mentioned.* 
One of these, Piilmerin of England, appeared in French 



* lUtxxtfnrttk. T. 2^1. im-ntion-i by name i mroir ilr Lancelot da Lar, de PerM- 

leTtrml othitr Fn-m-h nnvi-li-ti of fun -ix- fon-t. Tri«Un. U iron le con rtoL^.etantict, 

twnth century : I <lo ui>t know any thiiijs font foy dv ct^te ranit:* antique. Oa t'wa 

of th''m. e-t n-iKfU I'opare de iiliu «le cinq 

> I A Noil*'. A M-viTi- I*niti.*t-»nt. thinks an*. ju<m|u«*4 * ce qiiw notitTO lani_ 

tlH'ni a-i p«Tiiiiii>iH to tin* ,\oun;r a* the (>«t:int dnifiiu pliv> om<* et nmtmeipritt 

writiiiic* «if M;ir)iiitvi>l h.-i 1 Uf-n to th- "M. j»lii« frftiil-in't. il a fjillu InrenCer quelqnt 

Thi-< )iKilu«-ll» iiiH)!! ill hi- -ixtti ■li'M'fiiirx*'. uiMiTtrttit- pjur Ii^ v^xyn. Vtrili com- 

*' !><' tout tj-iii|i«. ' tfii' !i'iiii>.t uri'l ***ii'ib:u uient Ic- livn^ trAinadLH lioot venus en 

writiT »Ktv-. •• il y H «'ii ili-i li<i,-ntn**<t «|iii f>ri.li>nr«* pirmi noun en re dernier «i .•cle. 

ont i-t#- '.|iliz«'n- •r»'-'rrirr« i-t im'ttn; in M.ii* p«>«r en parler an Timi. I'&pagiM 

liimitrn; 'U-* r\v>-t'* \.uw"*. «'i> i|ni phH li'o n fii^THndrpx, et la France leu a aeule- 

liH y a roiivli'X i->t. (|iii* iU .•» avt>ii-ut que nirnt n-vetu* tie plu<i benux h^>illeiiien>. 

b'ur^ I:ilNMir« M-n>i<-nt iii;r''':iMi>.<< ^ <'«-ux •!<* Siu<i !<• r->^e du roy Henry Seeondf ill 

It'um fi rlf-t. itunt 1.1 p'iu-< |)irt it tnuj'i-.iiN ont «*u Icur principtle rogue; et eroy qui 

lii-iui«- (iiiiiM-] 1a v»nit'-. rmnmo Ii> itoto-ou i>i ({Ui'Ii{u'un 1«« euit roulu alor* blaimer, 

fiiit I'tmu. lii-it wWnx nmian* ilont uou-4 en luy i>uot crache au Tinft/' fte. — p^ 

voyonii eucor Um ft-oipueai par-ci vt par*U, Lj3, ctUt. 11)68. 
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at Lyons in 1555. It is uncertain who was the original 
author, or in what language it was first written. Cervantes 
has honored it with a place next to Amadis. Mr. Southey, 
though he condescended to abridge Palmerin of England, 
thinks it inferior to that Iliad of romantic adventure. Several 
of the tales of knight-errantry that are recorded to have stood 
on the unfortunate shelves of Don Quixote belong to this 
latter part of the century, among which Don Bellianis of 
Greece is better known by name than any other. These 
romances were not condenmed by Cervantes alone. " Every 
poet and prose writer/* says Bouterwek, ^ of cultivated talent, 
labored to oppose the contagion." ^ 

40. "Spain was the parent of a romance in a very different 
style ; but, if less absurd and better written, not per- ^ ^^ ^ 
haps much more interesting to us than those of ifimti- 
chivalry, the Diana of Montemayor. Sannazaro's ■■■y*** 
beautiful model of pastoral romance, the Arcadia, and some 
which had been written in Portugal, take away the merit of 
originality from this celebrated fiction. It formed, however, 
a school in this department of literature, hardly less nume- 
rous, according to Bouterwek, than the imitators of Amadis.* 
The language of Montemayor is neither labored nor afiected, 
and though sometimes of rather too formal a solemnly, 
especially in what the author thought philosophy, is remarka- 
bly harmonious and elevated ; nor is he deficient in depth of 
feeling, or fertility of imagination. Yet the story seems inca- 
pable of attracting any reader of this age. The Diana, like 
Sannazaro's Arcadia, is mingled with much lyric poetr}', 
wliich Bouterwek thinks is the soul of the whole composition. 
Cervantes, indeed, condemns all the longer of these poems to 
the flames, and gives but limited praise to the Diana. Yet 
this romance, and a continuance of it by Gil Polo, had in- 
spired his own youthful genius in the Galatea. The chief 
merit of the Galatea, publ^hed in 1584, consists in the poetry 
which the story seems intended to hold together. In the 
Diana of Montemayor, and even in the Galatea, it has been 
supposed that real adventures and characters were generally 

1 In the opinion of Bouterwek (t. 282), and more amnidng noreli nlgbt protebty 

the taflte for chiralrooA romance declined hare more to do with It : to* Mfflooi fo* 

in the latter part of the century, through manoe has a tarrible mmmj la tlM ttf^f. 

the preTalence of a claMical spirit in Ute- But it reriTed with a Mtt — — 

rature which expoeed the medijatal flo- in the next aga. 

Horn to deridon. The number of abortar * Hist. Spaa. lit., ^ S0( 

VOL. II. 20 
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shadowed, — a practice not already without precedent^ and 
which, by the French especially, was carried to a much 
greater length in later times. 

41. Spain became celebrated about the end of this centoiy 
NoTeh in for her novels in the picaresque style, of which La- 
JJjJj^i!^ zarillo de Tormes is the oldest extant spedmen. 
Bt^ie. Xhe continuation of this Httle work is reckoned infe- 
rior to the part written by l^Iendoza himself; but both 
together are amusing and inimitably short* The first edition 
Guxman o^ the most Celebrated romance of this class, Guz- 
d'Aifarache. man d'Alfarachc, falls within the sixteenth centuiy. 
It was written by Matthew Aleman, who is said to have lived 
long at court. He might there have acquired, not a know- 
ledge of the tricks of common rogues, but an experience of 
mankind, which is reckoned one of the chief merits of his 
romance. Many of his stories also relate to the manners of 
a higher class than that of his hero. Guzman d*Alfarache is a 
sort of prototy|H3 of Gil Bias ; though, in fact, Le Sage has 
borrowed very freely from all the Spanish novels of this 
school. The adventures are numerous and diversified enough 
to amuse an idle rea<ier ; and Aleman has displayed a great 
deal of goo<l sense in his reflections, which are expressed in 
the pointed, condiinsed style affected by most writers of Spain. 
Cervantes has not hesitated to borrow from him one of San- 
cho*s celebnited adjudications, in the well-known case of the 
lady, who was less pugnacious in defence of her honor, tlian 
of the purse awarded by the court as its compensation. This 
story is, however, if I am not mistaken, older than either of 
them.* 

1 Though the contloaaUon of Lnxarillo cth dearest : hit dxpenca will not go 

de Tormcii ia ntckoneil inferior to the m> £ir m the rich man's th r eepence ; 

oriidoal. it contnirui the onlv Rtory in the his opinion i^ ignoTancef hU dianetlon 

whole noTcl which luu ni:ule it* fortune, fooILihneM, liiit nuffnge Mom, his stock 

— that of t>ie ui&n who was extiibited as a|>on the common abuped by many, and 

a sea-muurtter. abhorre«l by all. If he come into eom- 

s The f()liovr1n|c paj*itage, whirh I ex- pany, he \i not heard : if any chance to 

tract from the Hetn>jtp«ctive Ileview. vol. meet him. they seek to shoo him ; if he 

T. ]). lirj. L<« a (uir and faromble ^iiecinien aUvi-te, though nerer so wlwly, thor 

of Aleumn a^ a nmraH'ct : whoiM, however, gruilgu and murmur at him ; If he woim 

apt to be tcdluu<(, as moralintK usually mirHi-l4«<. they say he b a witch ; if vir- 

an*:— tuon*. that he goeth about to deceiTe: 

"The poor man is a kind of money hi* vcni.tl hin is a blasphemy ; his tboogfat 

thtt if* not currvnt, the 8ul»)«Tt of every in m.iile trvamn : his cause, be it nerer so 

idle hou!<ewife'ii chat, the orD<cum of the ju«t. U not regarded ; and, to liaTe his 

pe.iiile. tiM' dust of the stm?t, flp«t tram- wr<)njr' righted, he most appeal to that 

plfil umlur foot, and then thrown on the otiicr Iifi>. All men crush him; no man 

dunghill: in c<mcIut(ion, Uie poor man fuvitn'th hiiii. There is no man that 

i th<* rich man's ass. He dineth with will n'iic\e hix wants : no man tliat will 

Uiu laatf fiuetb with the worst, and pio • ^^ ^^ company when ha is alone And 
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42. It may require some excuse that I insert in this place 
Las Guerras de Granada, a history of certain Moor- i^ c _ 
ish factions in the last dajB of that kingdom, both "J?^^. 
because it has been usually referred to the seven- 
teenth century, and because many have conceived it to be a 
true relation of events. It purports to have been translated 
by Gines Perez de la Hita, an inhabitant of the city of Mur- 
cia, from an Arabic original of one Aben HamilL Its late 
English translator seems to entertain no doubt of its authen- 
ticity ; and it has been sagaciously observed, that no Christian 
could have known the long genealogies of Moorish nobles 
which the book contains. Most of those, however, who read 
it without credulity, will feel, I presume, little difficulty in 
agreeing with Antonio, who ranks it ** among Milesian faUeSy 
though very pleasing to those who have nothing to do.** The 
Zegris and Abencerrages, with all their romantic exploits, 
seem to be mere creations of Castilian imagination : nor has 
Conde, in his excellent history of the Moors in Spain, once 
deigned to notice them even as fabjilous; so much did he 
reckon this famous production of Perez de la Hita below the 
historian's regard. Antonio mentions no edition eailier than 
that of Alcala in 1604; the English translator names 1601 
for the date of its publication, an edition of which year is in 
the Museum : nor do I find that any one has been aware of 
an earlier, published at Saragoga in 1595, except Brune!^ 
who mentions it as rare and little known. It appears by the 
same authority that there is another edition of 1598. 

43. The heroic and pastoral romance of Spain contributed 
something, yet hardly so much as has been supposed, autinn^ 
to Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, the only original ^«»«». 
production of this lund worthy of notice which our older 
literature can boast. The Arcadia was published in 1590; 
having been written, probably, by its highly accomplished 
author about ten years before. 

44. Walpole, who thought fit to display the dimensions of 

oppramed with grief. None help him, Snglkh wrlten in the flnt ptri of th* 

all hinder him ; none gire hhn, all take WTeoteenth ccniair, And eonflnM wiMt 

froDi him ; he is debtor to none, and yoi I have aoapeetad, that thaj fbrmad H in 

munt make payment to all. the nn- a great nMasnre on the Spanish MhOOL 

fortunate and poor condition of him that Onsman d^Allhneha ma mttj tfMHkftad 

in poor, to whom eren the Terjr hoars are Into English, as most othsr Snanlsii books 

•old which the clock titriketh, and pajeth were ; and the langnaga Itaskf ma wan 

custom for the sunshine in August ! " fluniUar In tlio rilgns of JaoMi tsA 

This is much in ths stylo of our Oliuki than It boenao aflirmdk 
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deemed inferior to her Bister, For my part, wben I marked 
them both, meth ought there vra^ (if at least such perfections 
may receive the word of more) more aweetueas iu Philoclea, 
but more majesty in Pamela: methonght love played in 
Philoclea's eyes, and threatened in Pamela's: methonght 
Philoclea's beauty only peranaded, but so persuaded ad all 
hearts must yiold ; Pamela's beauty used violence, and such 
violence as no heart could resist ; and it seems that snch pro- 
(>ortion is between their minds. Philotlea so bashful, as if 
her excellences had stolen into her before she was aware ; so 
humble, that she will put all pride out of countenance ; in 
sum, such proceeding as will stir hope, but teach hope good 
manners: Pamela, of high thoughts^ ^ho avoids not pride 
with not knowing her excellences, but by making that one of 
her excellences to be void of pride ; her mo therms wisdom^ 
greatness, nobility ^ but^ if I can guess aright^ knit with a more 
constant temper." 

46. The Arcadia stands quite alone among English fictions 
of this century. But many were translated in the ^^ 
reign of Elizabeth from the Italiau, French, Spani&h, of otb«^^ 
and even Latin ; among which Painter's Palace of ?°^JJ^ 
Pleasure, whence Sliakspeare took several of his 
plots, and the numerous labors of Antony Munday, may be 
mentioned. Palraerin of England in 1580, and Amadis of 
Gaul in 1592, were among these ; others of less value were 
transferred from tlie Spanish text by the same industrious 
hand ; and since tiw-^ie, while still new, were sufficient to fur- 
nish all the gratiJicatioTi required by the public^ our own 
writers did not much task their invention to augment the 
stock. They would not liave been very success ful, if we may 
judge by such deplorable specimens as Breton and Greene, 
two men of considerable pot;tica] talent, have left ns*' The 
once famous story of the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
by one Johnson, \a of rather a superior class : the adventures 
are not original ; but it is by no means a translation from 



1 The MftTilUa of Bnton, tht DoTwtni BlbUoRnplLvr, t^ 608^ JBdk, u trutli 1« 

and Fawnia of Oreeut, «iU bf ^moJ In (rvcitriilb jaara Ulthfid to OKCnral wjinfmr 

the coUectiooB of ths LDiltfat^nbk) Sir Ihirt ttitn flctton, a UtUe Ui*, caUed 

Egerton Brydgee. Th« iSrst U baioT* N^tpt too Latr, In wblrb Oren» bajt nlat- 



contempt; the secoad, if not quite no *J hi* oifu "tory, 1* unalRjctM and patli*- 
ridiculouB, is writU-o with a oualat, tic. I>nka't Bhakvpean wul hU Ituet^ 
affected, aDd empty vupbuSma^ Brlli^b I- 189- 
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CHAPTER VnL 

BISTOBT or PHYSICAL Ain> inaCELLAXVOUB UTERATDRB 
FEOBi 1£00 TO 1000^ 



Sect. L — On Mathematical akd Fhtsical SctEircE* 



Braike — Kcform of CUaiuUr— Mccluiuep — SttTmai — Oilbert. 

1. The breacb of faJth towards TartjigUa, hj wliioh Cftrdim 
communiL^U^^tJ to tlie v/otUX the method of solving taiiiiciw 
cubic equation!!, bavinf; rendered iheni enemies, ihe *o(ic*rd»a. 
injured juulj dutied tho a^ressior to a contea^ wherein each 
should propoae thirty ^oTte )>roble]n9 to bo solved by the other. 
Cardan accepted the challenge, and gave a list of his problenw, 
but devolved the task of meeting his antagonist on his disci p Id 
Ferrari. The problena of Tartaglia are so much more dif- 
ficult than thoec of Cardan, and the latter '» representative flo 
frequently failwl in solving tbem, as to show the former in 
a high rank amon^ algoi>rai»ts, though we have not so long a 
list of 111:? discoveries* This is told by bimAelfin a work of 
misceUaneous mathcTnatical and physical learning, Que^iti ed 
Invenzioni Diverse, published in 1046^. In 155o he put forth 
the first part of a treat i&c, entitled Trattato di Numeri o 
JVIisure; the 5ee<>nd part appearing in 1560. 

2. Pelleticr of Mans^ a roan advantageously known hath in 
literature and a den re, publi.Hhed a short treat lae on AUr-br* of 
algebra in 15o4. He doe^ not give the method of ***'^»**™- 
solving cubic equations; but Hutton is mistaken in supposing 
that he wiis igtiorant of Cardan^'s work, which lie quote$k In 
fact, he promi'^es a third book, this treatise being divided Into 
two, on the higher parts of algebra ; but I do not know 
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whether this be found in any subsequent edition. Pelletier 
does not employ the signs + and — , which had been 
invented by Stitelius, usinp: /? and m instead ; but we find the 
sign \/ of irrationality. What is perhaps the most original 
in tiiis treatise is, that its author perceived, that in a quadra- 
tic equation, where the root is rational, it must be a divisor of 
the absolute number.^ 

3. In the Whetstone of Wit, by Robert Record, in 1557, 
Record's ^® ^"^ ^^® signs + and — , and for the first time 
^\^l«•ri!toIIe that of equality = , which he invented.' Record 
^ knew that a quadratic equation has two roots. The 
scholar (for it is in dialogue) having l)een perplexed by this 
as a diificulty, the master answers, ^^ That variety of roots 
doth declare that one equation in number may serve for two 
several questions. But the form of the question may easily 
instruct you which of these two roots you shall take for your 
purpose. Howbeit, sometimes you may take both."' Ho 
says nothing of cubic equations ; having been prevented by an 
interruption, the nature of which he does not divulge, from 
continuing liis algebraic lessons. We owe, therefore, nothing 
to Record but his invention of a sign. As these artifices not 
only abbreviate, but clear up the process of reasoning, each 
successive improvement in notation deserves, even in tlie 
most concise sketch of m^ithematiciU history, to be remarked ; 
but certainly they do not exhibit any i>eculiar ingenuity, and 
might have occurred to the most ordinary student. 

> Pelletier Mram to hare arrived at thia lead us to Ruppom that Record wa« ae- 

not by obiicrTation, but in a M*ientiflc me- qiiainted with negatiw aa well ai poMfUw 

thod. *' ('oiiiuie x3 = !Lr 4- 1'> "* ( I substi- roott, theficttr mttices of Cardan. That a 

tote the usual riffM for cleameiw). '* 11 etKt quadratic' equation of a certain form ha« 

certain que z que noun chen'hona dolt two portitiTe roots, had long been known, 

estre contenu ^galenient en 15. puiiMjue In a Tery modem book, it 1« ittld thnt 

x' est ef(al i deux x, et 15 dnmntaKe. et Mohammed ben 3Iusa, an AraMan of the 

aue tout noinbre rmxique (quarr^) con- reign of Almamon, whoae algebra w.m 

ent les rariiiii< cgnlement et precisement. tninRlated by the late Dr. Roeen hi 1881. 

Maiiitenant puisipie 2r font certain nom- oltserrcfl that there are two root* in tiie 

bre de mrines. 11 Ciut done que 15 lJi**e form ax' -f t ^ f j-, but that this cannot 

Tacht'Tenient des radnes qui aont n*^- be in the other three cam*. Ubrl. Illat. de* 

ceiwnireit pnur accomplir x-."' — p. 4<K Sriencos Mathematiquee en Italle. Tol. 11. 

(Lyou, 15M.) (183)^.) Leonanl of Pisa had rnrne nottcm 

3 " And to aToid the tedious repetition of thi«, but dil not state It, according tn 

of these words. > is equal to.' I will m>t, as M. Ubri, so generally as Ben Mum. Upon 

I do often in work use, a pair of parallels, refi'Tvnce to (?olebrcioke*s Indian Algebra, 

gtmowf lines of one length thus ^, be- It will appear that the existence (rf* two |k>- 

cause no two thing;* can be more eijual. sirire nM>tM in some cases, though thecim- 

Tlie word ^^moirr, from the Fn-nch dition«: of the problem will often be found 

gnn^nu, twin (CotgraTe), is rery uncom- tn excluile the application of oneof theui. 

mon : it was use<l for a double ring, a is clearly bill dciwii by the IIlniiooalgrbr»- 

g^rn^t om^mou ring." — Todd'n Johnwn's L«ts. But one of them »ys. " People ilo 

Dictionary. nut approre a negative abeolute number." 
• This general mode of ezpreBrioo might 
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4. The great boast of France, and indeed of algebraical 
science generally, in this period, was Francis Viete, ^^^ 
oflcner called Vieta ; so truly eminent a man, that he 
may well spare laureb which are not his own. It has been 
observed in another place, that afler Montuda had rescued 
from the hands of Wallis, who claims every thing for Har- 
riott, many algebraical methods indisputably contained in the 
writings of his own countryman, Cossali has come forward, 
with an equal cogency of proof, asserting the right of Cardan 
to the greater number of them. But the following steps in 
the progress of algebra may be justly attributed to hia diMo- 
Vieta alone : 1. We must give the first place to one ^''^^ 
less difficult in itself than important in its results. In the 
earlier algebra, alphabetical characters were not generally 
employed at all, except that the Res, or unknown quantity, 
was sometimes set down R. for the sake of brevity. Stifelius, 
in 1544, first employed a literal notation, A. B. C., to express 
unknown quantities ; while Cardan, and, according to Cossali, 
Luca di Borgo, to whom we may now add Leonard of Pisa 
himself, make some use of letters to express indefinite num- 
bers.^ But Vieta first applied them as general symbols of 
quantity, and, by thus forming the scattered elements of spe- 

1 Vol. 1. p. 64. A modern writer hM wlthoat reltee n ea to tlie oirlsliMa wxltaci, 

remarked that Aristotle employs letters we might be led to soppoM. 

of the alphabet to express indeterminate The process bj which the rale ftnr mAr- 

quantities, and says it has nerer been oh- ing cubic equations was origlnaUj diseor- 



Aristot. Opera, i. 513, 650, 6%, &c., bat another place (toI. i. p. i49), of ezeitinff 

without mentioning any edition. The our curionitr. Ifaseres has InTssUgated 

letters a, /3, y, fcc, express force, mass, ftl* in the Ptiiloeophic^ Transactions tot 

spnce, or timi. Libri. Hist, des Sciences }''»' J^'J*'^*" S^^^^iaa""*??* 

BUth^matiquea en Italic, i. 1(M. Upon Si^f^fLSSjSS? ^^l^'\i^^ 

reference to Aristotle, I find many instances ?f jJgS? iS^SS' JS JL L h.^ 

in the sixth book of the Physic« Auscul- S^^*^ iSjTi,3Si,TS S-S!I? 

taUon«, and in other pLices. ?«fj» "~*.? '^^^fLxY^ "S^*?*"?^ 

Though I am reluctant to mix in my £lV'tli°iS'i2S^ ret^ 12?.^ 

text, which is taken from esUblished S^f^^^fn^^iiS^Kei SJSii?"? 



writ«rif, any obiterrations of my own on 



guessed the process which Tartigila pax^ 



known quMHty, yet. wh«n Uxy nfer to . ^HLJl iS^SSSSJI » J!SS22^ 
f^metrio«l construction th.y.a.ploj In ^Jl^' ^Si^TtoL .itoSSuSt 

the conditions of tlie probtem admit naj 

be asrigned to unknown qoai 

out distinction of ratloDslit 
tiontUty. To abstrMt noi 
InatkmaUty Is iaapplleibte. 



- 6. The want of a ^ood algorithm 
was doubtleM a great impediment : but it 



was not quite so deficient as from reading ^*'S5J!jJl";?"S!JK!£**25 ^^ 
modem histories of algebraical discoTer7 ^^^°^^ 2s52t^^^^' 
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dous analysis into a system, has been justly reckoned the 
founder of a science, wliich, from its extensive application, has 
made the old problems of mere numerical algebra appear ele- 
mentary and almost trifling. "Algebra," says Kastner, ''from 
furnishing amusing enigmas to the Cossists," as he calls the 
first teachers of tlie art, "became the logic of geometrical 
invention.'* ^ It would appear a natural conjecture, that the 
improvement, towards which so many steps had been taken 
by others, might occur to the mind of Vieta simply as a 
means of saving the trouble of arithmetical operations in 
working out a problem. But tha^e who refer to his treatise 
entitled De Arte Analytica Isagoge, or even the first page of 
it, will, I conceive, give credit to the author for a more scien- 
tific view of his own invention. He caUs it loffistict speeiosa, 
as opposed to the loghtice imnierosa of the older analysis : * 
his theorems arc all general, the given quantities being con- 
sidered as indefinite; nor does it appear that he substituted 
letters for the known quantities in the investigation of parti- 
cular problems. Whatever may have suggested this great 
invention to the mind of Vieta, it has altogether changed the 
character of his science. 

o. Secondly, Vieta understood the transformation of equa- 
tions, so as to clear them from co-efficients or surd roots, or to 
eliminate the second term. This, however, is partly claimed 
by Cossali for Canlan. Yet it seems that the process em- 
ployed by Cardan was much less neat and short than that 
of Vieta, which is still in use.^ 3. He obtained a solution of 
cubic e(piations in a different method from that of Tartaglia. 
4. "He shows," says Montucla, "that, when the unknown 
quantity of any equation may liave several positive values 
(for it must be admitted that it is only these that he consid- 
ers), the second term has for its co-efficient the sum of these 
values with the sign — ; the third has the sum of the products 

> GcAchichte iIpt ^lathematik, I. 68. Kcneral reasoning by symboUeal langoafe." 

* *' Foniia Hut4'm 'iaXfeAn ineumli ex In thu itenM there was rery little algebra 

arte proprli ett, non jam in numeric ^uain before Vluta ; and it would be improper to 

log)nua exerronto, <iiui> fuit ow*itaotla ttik of \i» being known to the Oreeka. 

Tttt«riiin anal.v -t-irum, w-l per logi'«ti<'en Arab^. or Ilindocki. The deflidtfcm would 

cub spc^^ie novitor inJuron>lAui, f«>lii>torein al<«> include tlm formulae of lofcie. The 

niulto et piitluriMn nuiaero<4a. ad couiiwi- ori^nitl dfflnition of algebra iwenw to be 

nindum inft'r se inagnitU'lincii, pn^posita th<' iM'it>nr<> of flnliiig an eiiuation betwe e n 

prinium liomogcniurum li>ge," ftc. — p. i., kn<iwn .-m-l unknown qutntitiee, per <ip- 

edit. 1»>1»5. jtotitinii' " ft rts'iiumtwnfm. 

A profound wriU»r on algebra, Mr. Pea- •'' It \* fnl'.v (-xpkiiiied in liln woifc, De 

cock, ha« lately defined it, *'■ the Kience of lU<co^:ii!t<iiK>\Eiiu»tionum, cap. 7. 
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enoe, Mcmt, M I wonld TmtnrBtoragiMt, 
to have orwntod tlM tanportHMt ellhai 



of these values multiplied in pairs; the fouiih, the sum of such 
products multiplied in threes, luid so forth; finally, that the 
absolute term is the product a£ all the values. Here is 
the discovery of Harriott pretty nearly made.'' It is at least 
no small advance towards it.^ Cardan is said to have gone 
some way towards this theory, but not with much clearness, 
nor extending it to equations above the third degree. 5. He 
devised a method of solving equations by approximation, 
analogous to the process of extracting roots, which has been 
Bupei'seded by the invention of more compendious rules.^ 
6. He has been regarded by some as the true author of the 
application of algebra to geometry ; giving copious examples 
of the solution of problems by this method, though all belong- 
ing to straight lines. It looks like a sign of the geometrical 
relation under which he contemplated his own sdenoe, that he 
uniformly denominates the first power of the unknown quantity 
laius. But this will be found in older writers.' 

^ Some Uieorems glTen by Vieta Texy A writer hMw <iiloM. tad to 
shortly, aod without demoutrattoa, show knowledf* end UdIs I Vow witli 
hte knowledge of the structure of equ»- ' * ~ 

tioDS. I tnoscribe fbom Meseres, who 
has ezpiessed them in the usual algebraie 
language. "Sla + ftX* — a^ seauetur 
abf X expUeabiUs est de qualibet illarum 
duarum a fel 6." The second theorsm is: 
"a( ab) 

Sia.-6|x + acj« 

seqnetnr abe, z expUrabllis est de quail- 
bet iUarum trinm a, 6, rel r." The third 
and fourth theorsms extend this to hi|^er 
equations. 

s Montucla, i. 600; Hntton's Mathe- 
matical Dictionaxy ; Biogr. Unirers. art. 
" Vifrte." 

s It is certdn that Vieta pexftctly knew 
the relation of algebra to magnitude as 
well M number, m Vtw first pages of his 
Id Artem Analyticam Isagoge fiiUy show. 
But it is equally rvrtain, as lias been ob- 
served before, that Tartaglia and Oaidan, 
and much older writeni, Oriental as well as 
European, knew the Mune : it wm by help 
of geometiy, which Cardan calk via rffiii, 
that the former made his great discovery 
of the solution of cubic equations. Cos- 
sali. U. 147 ; Cardnn, An Magna, ch. zi. 

Lattu and radix are used indiflBrently 
for the first power of the unknown quan- 
tity in the Ars Mngna. CossaU contends 
that Fra Luca had applied algebra to geo- 
metry. Vieta, however, it is said, was 
the first who taught how to construct 
geometrical figures by means of algebra. 
Montucla, p. 604. But compars OoasaU, 
p*427 



nl oCllit 8sodHnM| 

i haw dsnvdateii 

LeeoMdorPtaa, 



emptoyment of lattan tpd 
known or unknown, whi 
in Aristotle, tad famwrntltHtrnt 
and in eonseqaeooe to lum dsi 
the real merit of VIeCa. LseoMdorPiM, 
It sesms, wbose atoebra thto mitvhM te 
the first time pubUshed, to his own booor 
and the advantsge of sdentifle hlaloiy, 
makes nae of ietten as well as Unea to 
represent quantities. ** Quelqoefbis U cm- 
plofo dee lettres poor ezfolmer dss qnan- 
UUb inditermintes, connnes on inoonnass, 
sans les reprteenter par des llgnes. On 
▼oit ici comment les modsrais onl UtA 
amends 4 se servir des lettres d*alplialiet 



(mime pour exprimer des qnantltM eon- 
nues) kmg tamps avant VUite, 4 qnl on a 
attribu6 4 tort une notation qn*U mndndt 



peut-6tre fUre ramonter Jaaqn*4 Aristote, 
et que tant d^alflebrslrtes modsraaa onl 
empk>y<e avant le gtemAtrs Trancais. Osr 
outre Lsonard de nse, Pndolo, et d 
g^omitres Itallens flient uasfe dss 
pour indiquer les quantity connnes, et 
e'est d'enx plnlM one d'AxIrtoto qne ks 
modemea ont appris eette notation.*' — 
libri, vol. tt. p. % But then is mnfy 
Intervalbc 



a wide! 



1 between tiie use of a alioct 



symbotte e xpr essio n tot paitlenlar qnan- 
titles, as M. Ubri hm nnuitod la Aill- 
totle, or even the partmi smplogrmsttl of 
letteiB to designate known qnantttiM, as 
in the ItaUaa alfsbnlstB, tad tiie ■»- 
thodof 8talii« nnenl nIalloMi ^ Ikn 
exclusive naa of fittn, vliloh Vltto tvl 
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6. " Algubra," pays a philosopher of the present day, " was 
still only an ingenious art, limited to the investigation of 
numbers : Vieta displayed all its extent, and instituted gene- 
ral expressions for particular results. Having profoundly 
meditated on the nature of algebra, he ]>erceived that the 
chief characteristic of the science is to express relations. 
Newton, with the same idea, defined algebra an universal 
arithmetic. The first consequences of this general principle 
of Vieta were his own application of his specious analysis to 
geometry, and the theory of curve lines, which is due to Des- 
cartes ; a fruitful idea, from which the analysis of functions^ 
and the most sublime discoveries, have been deduced. It has 
led to tlie notion that Descartes is the first who applied algebra 
to geometry: but this invention is really due to Vieta; for he 
resolved geometrical problems by algebraic analysis, and con- 
structed figures by means of these solutions. These investi- 
gations led him to the theory of angular sections, and to the 
general equations which express the values of chords.*** It 
has been observed above, that this requires a slight limitation 
as to the sohition of problems. 

7. The Algebra of Boml)elli, published in 1589, is the only 
other treatise of the kind, during this period, that seems wor- 
thy of much notice. Boinbelli saw better than Cardan the 
nature of what is called the irreducible case in cubic equa- 
tions. But Vieta, whether afler Bombelli or not is not cer- 
tain, had the same merit.^ It is remarkable that Vieta seems 
to have paid little regard to the discoveries of his predeces- 
sors. Ignorant, probably, of the writings of Record, and per- 
haps even of those of Stifelius, he neither uses the sign = of 
equality, employing instead the clumsy word iEk^uatio, or 
rather ^quetur,^ nor numeral exponents; and Hutton ob- 
serves, that Vieta*s algebra has, in consequence, the appear- 
ance of being older tlian it is. He mentions, however, the 
signs + *wid — , as usual in his own time. 

introdared. That TartafclU and Cardan, > M. Fourier, quoted in BfogrHthb Uid- 

aud cren. a« it now appeur*, Leonard of Temelle. 

Pi«a. went a certain way towardM the in- * Comali ; Hutton. 

vention of Vieta, cannot much diminirth * Vieta U!«eii =, but it in to denote tlmt 

hifi Rlory ; especially when we And that he the prupo!«ition is true both of -4~ ^Bd 

entirely apprehend«Hl the Importance of his — ; where we put ±. It is almost a pre- 

own lotfixtice rptritwi in m-lence. I hare Hamptlon of copying one ftom aaothcr, 

mentioned abore, that, a« for a« my ohwr- that neveral modem writers say Vieta's 

ration has gone, VieU does not work pap- word i* rrqwitio. I hare always ftmnd IC 

Ucular problems by tb« spodoua algebra, entiuetur ; a difiezvooo not ^ * * 
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8. Amidst the great pragress of algebra through the six- 
teenth century, tlie gt'ometf^rST content vrith what the qj^j^j^,*^ 
ancients had left tliemt'^seetn to have had little care ot tULi 
but to elucidate iheir remains. Burl id was the oh- p"^*^ 
ject of their idolatry ; no fault could be acknowltrdged in hb 
elements; and to write a verbose coinnientary upon a few 
propositions wat* enough to make the ix^putation of a geome- 
ter. Among the almo.st innumerable editions of Euclid thtit 
appeared, those of Commandin and C1flviua» both of them m 
the first rank of mathematK-iH.nB for tiiat age^ may bo distin- 
guished. Commandin, es^pecially, wa;s much in request in 
England, where be was frequently tie printed ; and Montuclr^ 
calls him the mo<le] of cotnmentator^, for the pertinence and 
sufficiency of hifi notes* The commentary of Claviua, though 
a little prolix, acqidred a still higher reputation. We owe to 
Commandin editions of the more difficult geometers, Archi- 
medes, Pappus, and Apollonius ; but be attempted little » and 
that without success, beyond the province of a translator 
and a commentator. !M^kurolycus of Meseiina had no superior 
among contemporary' geometers* Besides his edition of Ar- 
chimedes, and other labors on the ancient mathematicians, he 
struck out the elegant theory ^ in wbicJi others have followed 
him, of deducing the propertie-s of the conic sections from 
those of the cone itself But we must refer the reader to 
Montucla, and other historical and biogrsiphical works, for the 
less distinguished writers of the sixteenth age-,* 

9. The extnionlinary labf)r of Joachim Rbfeticus in his 
trigonometrical calculations has been mentioned in jovhim 
our first volume. His Opus Palntinum de Triangu- fi^"**^"*^ 
lis was published from hia manuscript, by Valentine Otho^ in 
1594. But the work was left incomplete, and the editor did 
not accomplish u^hat Joachim had designed. Iti his tables, 
the sines, tangents, and secants are only ealeidated to ten 
instead of fifteen places of decimals. Pitiseus, in 1613, not 
only completed Joa^'him's intention, but carried the minute- 
ness of calculation a good deal farther." 

10. It can excite no wonder, tliat the system of Coper- 
nicus, simple and beautiful h^ it is, met with little c^pouku 
encouragement for a long time after itw promulga- **»™^- 
tion, when we reject upon the natural obstacles to it3 ro 

* Mootocto; KftflCaar; Hauoa; Bbv^TTnlT. i Moatoelb, p. flSL 
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ception. Mankind can, in general, take these theories of the 
celestial movements only upon trust from philosophers ; and, 
in this instance, it required a very general concurrence of 
competent judges to overcome the repugnance of what called 
itself common sense, and was in fact a prejudice as nataral, 
as universal, and as irresistible, as could influence human 
belief. With this was united another, derived from the lan- 
guage of Scripture ; and though it might have been sufficient 
to answer, that phrases implying the rest of the earth, and 
motion of the sun, are merely popular, and such as those who 
are best convinced of the opposite doctrine must employ in 
ordinary language, this was neither satisfactory to the vulgar, 
nor recognized by the church. Nor were the astroncnaers in 
general much more favorable to the new theory tlum either 
the clergy or the multitude. They had taken pains to fami- 
Uarize their understandings with the Ptolemaic hypothesis ; 
and it may be often observed, that those who have OD(re 
mastered a complex theory are better pleased with it than 
with one of more simplicity. Tlie whole weight of Aristotle's 
name, which, in the sixteenth century, not only biassed the 
judgment, but engaged the passions, connected as it was with 
general orthodoxy and tlie preservation of established systems, 
was thrown into the scale against Copernicus. It was asked, 
what demonstration could be given of his hypothesis ; whether 
the movements of the heavenly bodies could not be reooociled 
to the Ptolemaic ; whether the greater quantity of motion, and 
the complicated arrangement which the latter required, could 
be deemed sufficient objections to a scheme proceeding from 
the Author of nature, to whose power and wisdom our notions 
of simplicity and facility are inapplicable ; whether the moral 
dignity of man, and his peculiar relations to the Deity, 
unfolded in Scripture, did not give the world he inhabits a 
better claim to the place of honor in the universe, than could 
be pretended, on the score of mere magnitude, for the sun. It 
must be confest^d, that the strongest presumptions in favor of 
the system of CojK*rnicus were not discovered by himself. 

11. It is easy, says Montuchi, to reckon the number of 
adherents to the Copemican theory during the sixteenth 
century. After Rhxticus, they may be nearly reduced to 
Keinhold, autlior of the Prussian tables ; Rothman, whom Ty- 
cho drew over afterwards to his own system ; Christian Wur- 
Bticius (Ursticius), who made some pi*oselytes in Italy; finally^ 
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Masstlin, the illustrious master of Kepler. He might have 
added Wright and Gilbert, for the credit o£ England. Among 
the Italian proselytes made by Wursticins, we may perhaps 
name Jordano Bruno, who strenuously asserts the Copendcan 
hypothesis ; and two much greater authorities in physical sci- 
ence, — Benedetti, and Galileo himself. It is evident that the 
preponderance of valuable suffirages was already on the side 
of truth.^ 

12. The predominant disinclination to contravene the ap- 
parent testimonies of sense and Scripture had, per- xyeho 
haps, more effect than the desire of originality in ^"^^ 
suggesting the middle course taken by Tycho Brahe« He 
was a Dane of noble birth, and early drawn, by the impulse of 
natural genius, to the study of astronomy. Frederic HL, his 
sovereign, afler Tycho had already obtained some reputation, 
erected for him the observatory of Uraniburg in a small isle 
of the Baltic. In this solitude he passed above twenty years, 
accumulating the most extensive and accurate obs<Nrvatioins 
which were known in Europe before the discovery of the 
telescope and the improvement of astronomical instruments. 
These, however, were not published till 1606, though Eej^r 
had previously used them in his TabulsB Rodolphinn. TpAo 
himself did far more in this essential department of the astro- 
nomer than any of his predecessors ; his resources were much 
beyond those of Copernicus ; and the latter years of this cen- 
tury may be said to make an epoch in physical astronomy. 
Frederic, Landgrave of Hesse, was more than a patron of the 
science. The obdervations of that prince have been deemed 
worthy of praise long after his rank had ceased to avail them. 
The Emi>eror Rodolph, when Tycho had been driven by envy 
from Denmark, gave him an asylum and the means of carry- 
ing on his observations at Prague, where he died in 1601. 
He was the first in modem times who made a catalogue of 
stars, registering their positions as weU as his instruments 
permitted him. This catalogue, published in his Progym^ 
Hiismata in 1602, contained 777 ; to which, finom Tycho's own 
manuscripts, Kepler added 223 stars.' 

13. In the new mundane system of Tycho Brahe, which, 
though first regularly promulgated to the world in , 
his Progymnasmata, had been communicated in his 

> MontoelA, p. 688. • Id., pp 
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epistles to the Landgrave of Hesse, he suppoees the five 
planets to move round the sun, but carries the sun itself with 
these five satellites, as well as the moon, round the earth. 
Though this, at least at the time, might explain the known 
phenomena as well as the two other theories, its want of sim- 
])licitj always prevented its reception. Except Longomon- 
tanus, the countryman and disciple of Tjcho, scarce any 
conspicuous astronomer adopted an hypothesis, whichy if it had 
l)ecn devised some time sooner, would perhaps have met with 
l)etter success. But, in the seventeenth century, the wise all 
fell into the Co|>eniican theory, and the many were content 
without any theory at all. 

14. A great discovery in physical astronomy may be 
assigned to Tycho. Aristotle had pronounced comets to be 
meteors generated below the orbit of the moon. But, a 
remarkable comet in 1577 having led Tycho to observe ita 
patii accurately, he came to the conclusion that these bodiea 
are far beyond the lunar orbit, and that they pass through 
wliat had always been taken for a solid firmament, environ- 
ing the starry orbs, and which plays no small part in the 
system of Ptolemy. He was even near the discovery of their 
elHptic revolution ; the idea of a curve round the sun having 
struck him, though he could not follow it by observation.^ 

15. The acknowledged necessity of reforming the Julian 
Grvj^orian Calendar, gave, in this age, a great importance to as- 
caUfndAT. tronomy. It is unnecessary to go into the details of 
this change, effected by the authority of Gregory XIII^ and 
the skill of Liiius and Ciaviius the mathematicians employed 
under him. The new calendar was immediately received in 
all countries acknowledging the Po|>e*s supremacy; not so 
much on that account, though a discrepancy in the ecclesiasti- 
cal reckoning would have l)een very inconvenient, as of its 
real sujKjriority over the Julian. The Protestant countries 
came much moi*e slowly into the alteration ; truth being no 
l(>ngt»r truth when promulgated by the pope. It is now 
admitted that the Gregorian calendar is very nearly perfect, 
at least as to the computation of the solar year, though it is 
not quite accurate for tlie pur|)o?*e of finding Easter. In that 
age, it liad to encounter the opiMxsition of Ma^stlin, an astrono- 
mer of deserved reputation ; and of Scaliger, whose knowledge 

> MontucU, p. 6i32. 
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of chronology ought to have mnde liim convorsflnt with the 
subject, but who, by tv method of squaring the circle, which ho 
announces with great confidence as u dumonstraiiou^ pliowcd 
the world that hh geniuH did not guide him to ttie exact 
sciencea.^ 

16. Tlie science of optics, as well as all other bnuioht^s of 
the mixed maUleraatics^, fell very short of astrorio- ^ .. 
my in the number and succesia of its promoters. It 

was carried not much farther than the point where Alhajceri, 
Vitello, and Roger Bacon left it, Maurolycua of Mc^simtf in 
a treatise published in 1575, though written, according to 
Montuela, fifty years l)efore. entitled Theoremata de Lumiut* 
et Umbra, has mingled a few novel trutlia witli error. Ife 
explains rightly the fiict that a ray of light, iiecelved thi*ou^h 
a small ajK^rture of any sba]>e, produces a circular i II unii nation 
on a bofly intercepting it at some dbttance ; and points out 
why different defects of vision are remedied by convex or 
concave lenses* He liad, however, mistaken notions as ttj tlie 
visual power of tlie eye^ which he astcribedr not to the retina, 
but to the crystalline hnmor; and, on the whole, MaurolycuB, 
though a very distinguished phiJoftopher in that a^jc, seems to 
have made few considerable discoveries in physical scienct^^ 
Baptista Porta, who invented, or at least made known, tint 
camera obfscura, though he dwells on many optical phetukmetiii 
in his Magia Naiurali=s sometimes making just observations, 
had little insight into the principles that explain them*^ The 
science of perspective has been more frequently treated* 
especially in this period, by painters and architects than by 
mathematicians* Albert Durer, ScrJio, \'ignolai and especial- 
ly Penizzi, diaiingulahed themaelves by practical treatises; 
but the geometrical principles were never well laid dowa 
before the work of Guido Uhaldl in 1600/ 

17. This auilior, of a noble family in the ApennineSj ranks 
high aL*o anion": the im[>rovers of theoretical me- „ . . 
chanics* This great science, checked, like so majiy 
others, by the erroneous principles of Aristotle, made ecar^^e 
any progress till near the end of the century, Caidan and 
Tartagtift wrote upon tlie subject; but their acutencv^ in 
abstract mathematics did not comfwnsate for a want of accu- 
rate observation and a ft t range looseness of reasoning. Xhuftt 

VOL. II, 21 
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Carian ir-frrs- iLa: the jx-wer required to «ii5tain ft weight oo 
an ir.-Lir.-ri iLir.'i: virie? in thr exact ratio of the angle, 
hfy^ire i: var.i?L-r; whra the pbne is horizoataL and h ecomc « 
ei'ijkl :o thr: weiji*: when the plane i* perpendicular. Bat 
thi.-; mii: r.ie the i?a.^ if the pi>wer loUows anv other law of 
dire'rt van^A'.i'.'n. rts tri:^: of the ^inc of incliiiation. that is, the 
Lrij-it. whi'ih i: reallr d'-mrr.^ Tartaglia. on his part* con- 
ceive! tiia: a oannon-^jsill 'IM not, in>i<:^. describe two sides of 
a parcil!rl>imni. a? wa* ^tmni'itnly imnzined. even bj scienti- 
ti.? wn:^!^?: hjt. what i^ harlly le-? absurd, that its point-blank 
din:«::ion an i line of pjerpendicuLir descent are united bj a 
cir.-ular ar..'h, to whioh they are tangents. It was generallT 
nzree L till the time of Gui-lo UUiIli. that the arms of a lever 
charjel with i.- j inl weight?, if ili-jihu-ed from the horizontal 
po7fitit>n. woul I re vjver it wlie-n "^.-t at liberty. Benedetti of 
Turin hal ju-ter notions tluin hi* Italian contemporaries: he 
ascriiie I the i.-eiitrifu^al f >ntf of holies to their tendency to 
ra-^ive in a Ttniijlit line : he iletenniiied the law of equilibrium 
for the obliijue lever, and even unik-rstiXKl the composition of 
motion.*.- 

i><. If, in'leeil we should ^ve credit to the sixteenth 
century for all that was aL'tually ilisif»vered, and even reduced 
to writing, we miglit now prt».vt*l to the great name of 
Galileo; for it luis been said thai his treatise Delia Scienza 
Meccanica wju^ written in 1>VJ2. tliough not pul>lished for more 
tlian forty years afterwards.' But il-* it has been our rule, 
with not many exi-eptions. to date honks from their publica- 
tion, we must defer any mentii):i of this remarkable work to 
the next |>eriod. Tiie exiHi-riinents, however, made by Gali- 
li.'O. when lecturer in mathematics ai Pisa, on falling bodies, 
come strictly within our limit-i. He was appointed to this 
olfi -e in lof^'.K and left it in I'O'I. Amonji^ the many unfound- 
ed as-iertioMs of Aristotle in physies. it was one, that the 
veio -ity of tailing bodies was proportionate to their weights : 
(ialileo took advantage of tlie leaning tower of Pisa to prove 
tli(r contrary. 13ut tliis important though obvious experiment, 
whicli lairl open inucfi of tfie theory of motion, displeased the 
adherents of Aristotle so higlily, tliat tliey compelled him to 



1 MontiKln. p.fSO. In V^l: mil tli04e who. on 
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leave Pisa. He Booa obtained a chair in the University of 
Padua. 

19. But, on the same principle that we exclude the work 
of Gralileo on mechanics Urojn the sixteenth century ^ it stntjc* of 
seems reasonable to mention that of Simon Stevinua Storimuf 
of Bruges ; since the first edition of his Static:^ and Hydro- 
statics was printed In Dutch as eaily as 1^35, though wc can 
hardly date ita reception among the scientilic public before tlie 
Latin edition in 1C08* Stevinus has been chictly known by 
his discovery of the law of equilibrium on the inclined plane, 
which had baffled the ancients, and^ as we have seen, was mis- 
taken by Cardan. Stevinus supjKxseda flexible chain of uni- 
form weight to descend down the aides of two connected 
planes, and to ban<^ in a nori of festoon below. The chain 
would be in eqnilibrlo, hecau^CT if it began to move, there 
would be no reason why it should not move for ever, the 
circumstances being unaltered by any motion it could liave ; 
and thus there would be a perpetnal motion, which is iinpos^ 
sible. But the part below, being equally balanced, must, 
separately taken, be in equilibrio; consequently, the part 
above, lying along the planes, must also be in equlllbno ; and 
hence the weight of the two parts of the chain mast be equal i 
or, if that lying along the shorter plane be called the power^ it 
will be to the other as the lengths ; or if there bo but one 
plane, and the power hang perpendicularly, as the height to 
the length. 

20. The first discovery made in hydrostatics, since the timo 
of Archimedes, is due to Stevinus- He found that n^dfo- 
the vertical press a re of fluids on a horizontal surface ■*■""■ 

is as the product of the base of the vessel by its height^ anti 
showed the law of pressure even on the sides*' 

21. The year 1600 was the first in which England pro* 
duced a reniaikable work in physical science ; but q^^^^^^ 
this was one sut^cient to raise a lasting reputation on um 
for its author, Gilbert, a physician, in hiis Latin ™«™** 
treatise on tiie magnet, not only collected all the knowledge 
which othei> had possessed on that subject, but became at 
once the father of experimental philosophy in this island, and, 
by a singular felicity and acutenesa of genius, the founder of 
theories which have been revived after the lapse of ages, and 

1 HMLtacU, U. im. 
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arc almost imiversnlly received into the creed of the sdenoe. 
The magnetism of the earth itself, his own original hypothesis^ 
nova ilia nostra et inaudita de teUiire sententia, could not, of 
course, he coniirme<l by all the experimental and analogical 
proof which luw rendered that doctrine accepted in recent 
philosophy ; but it was by no means one of those vague con- 
jectures that are sometimes unduly applauded, when thej 
receive a confirmation by the favor of fortune. He relied on 
the analoffy of terrestrial phenomena to those exhibited bj 
wliat lie calls a terreUa^ or artificial spherical magnet What 
may be the valitlity of his rea^^onings from experiment, it is for 
those wlio are conversant witli the subject to determine ; but it 
is evidently by the torch of experiment that he was guided. 
A letter from Kdward Wright, whose authority as a mathema- 
tician is of some value, admits the a*rrestrial magnetism to be 
proved. Gill)ert was also one of our earliest CopemicanSy at 
least as to the rotation of the earth ; ^ and, with his usual saga- 
city, inferred, before the invention of the telescope, that there 
are a multitude of fixed stai's beyond tlie reach of our vision.' 

1 Mr. WhowcU thinkM that Gilbert was [Grlwlinl, who pablbhed mom Bwnwiii 

more doubtful about the annuul than the of Father Paul in 1760, and had Men hit 

diurnal motion of tho earth, uiid infumis numunrripts, thinkf fit to cUm fbr him 

uji that in a pcMthunious work he Mwnifl to the priority an to all the magnetic oh- 

heidtate between Tvrhn and Copvmicuii. serrations of Uilbert. '* Oia io dieo cfa« 

IlUt. of Inductive Scieuri-i. i. 3-Sl». Gil- nel tratuto del Gilbert non T'AooMch* 

bert's argument fr»r the diurnal motion non sia stata prima omenrata ad ezpetf- 

would ext«>nd to the annual. " Non pro- mentata dal Sarpi. Le medeidma ■ono It 

babilis moilo fed iiianife!«ta videtur teme sue Tt^te ; e rigoardo a' fenomenl, tatta la 

dluma drcuiiiTulutio, rum naturn wmper Tarietl A riduce al modo di cupoiii, o na* 

agit per )>auci(>ra diiij^n quam |>lurH. attiue ragguagli. Frl Paolo h sempUee, c 



rutitini ma^i:* rou'ient.-ineum videturunum e non fx deduzioni Histematlche, a Mgue la 

exiguum corpus toUuris diuriuun Toluta- ma.'vima inculcata dappoi da Bafoone di 

tioncm efflcere quam munduiii totum cir- Verulamio, cioe storia, OMienrailonl a tp^- 

cumferri." rienze.'' — Cited in Vita di F. Paolo Sand, 

> 1. G, c. 3. The artirlu on (iilb«>rt in per Bianchi (Siovini. BruxeUes, 1883. It 

the Biographip Unirer^'lle \* di-«rn.tliUblo ifl for the rvader to consider whether Saipl 

to that publiration. If tho authitr w:l-< ko would have prabed Gilbert's orifioalltT aa 

Tcry ignorant an not to have known any he has done without a hint that 1m had 

thing of Gilbert, h«> might at I^al*t have made the Munc diwoTerica. 

aToiile<l the aMuinptiun thst nothing was It may be added tliat Grisellni vaa no 

to be known. great master of i«clentifle Bul\jects, aa wp- 

Siirpi, who will not be thought an in- pears in Biogr. UniTerwUe. art. "earpl." 

competent judgiN nnuic!* Gillifrt with Vic- Thin is not said to depredate the phT- 

ta aj4 the only original writer* among his sical Mrienoe of Sarpi, who waa awonderfal 

contem(M)rarie!<. " NouhoTi><lutoinquofl- man upon almoKt erery sul^ject, and had, I 

to MMfilo uomo quale abbLi scritto co«<a hare no doubt collected much aa to m^ 

tua propria, salvo Vit^ta in Franria e Gil- netian. — ISli.] 
berti in InghUterra."— Lettere di Fra 
Paolo, p. 81. 
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22. Zoology and botanj, in the middle of the sixt-eenth 
century J were a? yet almost neglected fi eJds of know- omuct'* 
ledge : scarce any thing had been added to the valua- ^^^f- 
ble history of animahi by Amtotle, and those of plants by 
Theophra^tu^ and Diostrorided. But in the year 1551 waa 
publislicd the tirst part of an immense work^ the History 
of Animals, by I fiat prodigy of general erudition, Conrad 
Gresner. Tlii* treats of viviparous quailrupeds; the second, 
which appeared in 15;) 4, of the oviparous ; the third, in 155f5, 
of birds ; tlie fourth, in the following yearj of ifahes and aquatic 
animab; and one, long afterwards, published in 1587, relates 
to serpentd. The ftrtit part waa reprinted with additions in 
1560 ; and a smaller work of woodcuts and fihort^r descrip* 
tions, called Icoue:) Animfilinm, api>earcd in 1553. 

23. T[ii8 work of the tii^t great naturalii!$t of modem times 
is thus eulofl^zed by one of the latest : *' &eaner'8 ^^ ^j^^^. 
History of Animab,'' says Cuvier, "^^ may he consi- ™tter bj 
dered as the basis of all modem zoology; copied " '' 
almost literally by Aldrovandus, abridged by Jonston, it baa 
become the foundation of much more rei^ent works ; and more 
than one fanions author \\ba borrowed from it silently most 
of his learning: for those passages of the ancients, which have 
escaped Ge.saer, have scarce ever been observed by tli© 
modems* He deserved tlieir confidence by his accuracy, hw 
perspicuity, his good faith, and sometimes by the sagacity of 
his views. Tiiough he has not laid down any natural da^iti^ 
cation by genera, be often points out very wxll the true rela- 
tions of beings,'^ ' 

24. Gresner treats of every animal under eight heads or 
chapters: — 1, Its name in different languages; oaMf'i 
2. Its external description and usual place of ha- fc«»fl«B- 
bitation ; 3. Its natural actions, length of life, dis- *°"*'* 
eases, &c ; 4. Its di&position^ or, as we may say, moral cbarfto- 



BkigT. t^kliWHllft, art. *' Otfowr.* 
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got some notion of the Polar Be at. He metidons the Musk- 
deer, which was known througta tlie Arabian writers, though 
unnoticed by tJie ancients* The new world furnished him 
with a scanty list. Among these ja the Opossum, or Simi* 
Vulpa (for whioh Liimn^us han not jt^iveu him credit), an 
account of wliich he may have found in Pinzon or Peter 
Martyr;* the ManatiTof whit^h he found a deecnption in Her* 
nando's History of the Indies ; and the Guinea pig, Cunieu* 
lus Indus, whieh he «aya was, within a few year*, tirel brought 
to Europe from the New World, but was become everywhere 
common. In the edition of 15G0j several more spec lee are 
introduced. Glaus JMagnuA had, in the mean time, described 
the Glutton ; and Be Ion had found an Armadillo among 
itinerant quacks in Turkey, though he knew that it came ivom 
America.^ Be Ion had also descril>ed the Axis-deer of India. 
The Sloth appears, fort lir* fir^t time, in this edition of Gestier, 
and the Sagoin, or Ouii^titi, as well as what he calls Afnjt 
Indiais alius^ which Linna^us refers to the Raccoon, but seems 
rather to be the Nasua^ or Coati Mondi.. GcBner has given 
only three euts of monkeys, but was aware tliat there were 
several kinds, and dialinguishea tliem in description. 1 have 
not presumed to refer hiis cuts to imrticnlar specie^ which, 
probably, on aijcount of their rudenesa, a good naturalist 
would not attempt. The Simia Innna, or Barbary ape, seem* 
to be one, as wc might expect.^ Gesner ivas not veiy diligent 
in examining the histories of tJie New World. Peter Martyr 



^ In the ▼ojaf;i< of PloAaa, tiie cqsopaii- 
ion of Columbus in ItLi ku 
the continent of C^hjinA 
vrhich will be ff>uD^J in the Nora* Orbli of 
(Jrynttus, a sf-K^^lm^u of th* u^dua DKM' 
phis is mentioTiC'J ^Jth the aftonLihiiwaC 
which the firft H(i|HurLnt« of tbs uur* 
supial type wh>uU1 nv^tuinJly ekcttc in Jia 
European. ^^ {.'i>ufcpc\prv cdAuiDiiiD \\s\ 
animal quadrvij^r^. pri^tli^^iuii quklctii ; 
nam pars antcri^^r Tiilih-m^ pwttrlur ti-kj 
simiam prseseDtBbat, \aA qg^ki pt^ltu irdUi- 
git humanos ; mirr^ anteui habet uvtav, 
et infra couftuetAjm oJruin jtl\a.m \ui\^i lu- 
star crumenaen tn qua ilcUtoM'tint cntuLi 
ejus tantisper, ilotit.v (uto pjuLkrv quctnti 
ot absque parentix tntela cibnt^in (^lu^nire, 
uec unqiiam exi>uut crumviiam^ iil»i eum 
Bugunt. Port4:nt4MUm hoc anioLiI cam 
CHtulis tribiis i^iblllim dpluttjio Mt: «t ti 
Sibilia nilberiui, td c^i OnttuUmn, lb p^- 
tiam regum, qui nortii sempor Tvbiu ob- 
lectantar." — p.lia,edILl^ ~ ~ 



Martyr, Do Ri^bm Ocmnki*, Jt^. 1-. ]|b. », 
^ffv ilut) a luti^r Biv^nunt i>f Mn* ^^uioa- 
f^tpxiim \\\aA aniiEiki Tulplno rui^tn>^ *.iot^ 
c&iiiU»cea cmuiljL, irnrpcrtUioDtftd auriliu*, 
Dt«ulbiv bumaoliiai u«lba* abaliub ^^mi^~ 
loD*; quod Eutoa 3*^ flUttt aHd T^^t^t 
quocanqnvpTtiAL-lKatur uKiA *it«riMrp lii 
tii^HlHU tvik^tiJt rrLLLnenn*.^^ ThLi aiiliut]^ 
bs «ayH, Mvc^t iUtmr bionilv In ^)^in« aud 
WW fwi b> him ixfivt itn de^tb, SnTETbl 
ipecira hiv ni»Hvp.>T< r^n.fulana. 

cpwicH f]i|ti^t\hl tn lliwnrr It DoAyfittg 
Hfn^/ieiruiMSr Thlt Aoinwl^ liowvvor, b 
m^DtkiDftl bf Hcmakida d^Orlrda im^l«r 
tb4> nami' Bardati^ 

> ^^Sunt <^E eyiHHTpbalorun dtT*tBl«» 
tun, i»^ iinum gmus eandftknui^** I 
Chink hv kxw th* 1«wlLuff chaT>c*«rttiki 

^UDil«d im ttit taU, ^Ut did BPt »ttAu4 
«r^ur>t«Ly to vubohUu^la diaHuXlDiu, 
Umn^ ho koeir Uwd la O&t. 
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and Hernando would have supplied him with several he has 
overlooked, as the Tapir, the Peccary, the Ant-eater, and the 
fetid Polecat* 

26. Less acquainted with books, but with better opportu- 

nities of observing nature, than Gesner, his contem- 
°^' porary Belon made greater accessions to zoology. 
Besides liLs excellent travels in the levant and Egypt, we 
have from him a history of fishes in Latin, printed in 1553, 
and translated by tlie author into French, with alterations 
and additions; and one of birds, published in French in 1555, 
written with great learning, though not without fabulous ac- 
counts, as was usual in the earlier period of natural history. 
Belon was perhaps the first, at least in modem times, who 
had glimpses of a great typical conformity in nature. In one 
of his works, he places the skeletons of a man and a bird in 
apposition, in order to display their essential analogy. He 
introduced also many exotic plants into France. Every one 
knows, says a writer of the last century, that our gardens owe 
all their beauty to Belon.' The same writer has satisfacto- 
rily cleared tliis eminent naturalist from the charge of 
plagiarism, to which credit had been hastily given.' Belon 
may, on the whole, be placed by tlie side of Gesner. 

27. Salviani published, in 1.058, a history of fishes 

(Animalium A<piatilium Ilistoria), with figures well 
and Konde- cxccuted, but by HO Hicans numerous. He borrows 
let'i* irh- moi^i of his materials from the ancients, and, havinir 

tivciuently tailed in identitying the species they de- 
scribe, cannot be n^a<l without precaution.* But Rondelet 
(De Piscibus Marinis, 1J3.')4) was far superior as an ichthyo- 
logist, in tlie judgment of Cuvier, to any of his contemporaries, 
both by the number of fislu*s he has known, and the accuracy 
of his figures, which exce(?d thn?e hundred for fresh-water and 
jnarine species. His knowledge of those which inhabit the 
]M<Mliterrancan Sea was so extensive*, that little has been 
added since his time. " It is the work,'' says the same great 
authority, " which has sujiplied almost every thing which we 
find on that subject in Gt^siier, AMrovandus, Willoughby, 



1 Th« Tapir Lt nicntii>nod by Peter Mar- traT<>l)<><l in the KaJ^t. foil into the 1 

tyr. tlio n»<t in II«T<mndo. of Hrlun. wlio pul>li-*heil them tut hli own. 

» Until, Slii{fuLnrit<^i» Hi:<tori<(u<>5, i. 4'. i. (Ji-inrr lias Uvn thought to insinuate Uila : 

^ Linm. Siii^iiliiritc!* Hi«t(>ri«iu«'9. i. 4^*^. luit Liroii i* of opinioo that Bekm «M not 

It had bei'n suii|i«ft<'il thtt the nianu- meint bv him. 

•cript!« of (lillH-*. t\w aiiMrir i»f a ri.m- * lJi.»{;r. Uuir. (Curier). 

piUtion flrom JElUn, who had liim.-'elf 
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Artedi, and Linnaeus ; and even Lacepcde has been obliged, 
in many instances, to depend on Bondelet." The text, how- 
ever, is far inferior to the figures, and is too much occu- 
pied with an attempt to fix the ancient names of the several 
species.* 

28. The very little book of Dr. Gains on British Dogs, 
published in 1570, the whole of which, I believe, has Aidiofaa- 
been translated by Pennant in his British Zoology, **"• 

is hardly worth mentioning; nor do I know that zoological 
literature has any thing more to produce till almost the close 
of the century, when the first and second volumes of Aldro- 
vandus's vast natural history were published. These, as weU 
as the third, which appeared in 1603, treat of birds; the 
fourth is on insects ; and these alone were given to the world 
by the laborious author, a professor of natural history at Bo- 
logna. Afler his death in 1605, nine more folio volumes, 
embracing with various degrees of detail most other parts 
of natural history, were successively published by di£ferent 
editors. " We can only consider the works of Aldrovandus,** 
says Cuvier, '* as an immense compilation, without taste or 
genius ; the very plan and materials being in a great measure 
borrowed from Gesner ; and Bufibn has had reason to say, 
that it would be reduced to a tenth part 6[ its bulk by strik- 
ing out the useless and impertinent matter." * Bufibn, how- 
ever, wliich Cuvier might have gone on to say, praises the 
method of Aldrovandus and his fidelity of description, and 
even ranks his work above every other natural history.' I 
am not acquainted with its contents ; but, according to lin- 
nivus, Aldrovandus, or the editors of his posthumous volumes, 
added only a very few species of quadrupeds to those men- 
tioned by Gresner, among which are the Zebra, the Jerboa, 
the Musk-rat of Russia, and the Manis or Scaly Ant-eater.^ 

29. A more steady progress was made in the science of 
Botany, which commemorates, in those living memorials with 

1 Biogr. UniT. (Curier). cvntnry oo almott evwy raliltet M mH M 

s Id. woalogj' 

3 libt. NatureUe, Premier Dtwoais. « CoUeetloiis of natona hbtocj mmb 
The truth i«, that all Buffon-s eenrarea to have been IbniMd by aU who •ppllid 
on Aldrorandus fiOl equally on Gemer, themaelTei to tbe ral^t in tbe riat t nth 
w))o b not len accumnlatiTe of materials century ; tneh as Cordoa, MatUoliM, Mar- 
not properly bearing on natural history, eati, Oesuer. AgilcoU, Beloo. SomMel. 
ami not much lem destitute of syiitematio OrteliaB, and manr otlien HaUoyt 



order. The remarlu of Buffon on thin mentlona the oaUnali of mom WomIOA 
wa«tr of learning are Tery Juiit, and collectors from wtileh 1m bad darivM aa- 

sistanc 

U.67. 



wa«tr of learning are Tery Juiit, and collectors from trtileb I 

applicable to the woriu of Ui« sixteenth sistance. Beekmaa^s HM. of I n fsattOBa, 
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which she delights to honor her cultivators, several names still 
Bouny : i*es|)ectcd. and several books that have not lost their 
Turner. utility. Our countrvman, Dr. Turner, published 
the first part of a New Herbal in 1551 : the second and third 
did not appear till 15G2 and 15 08. " The arrangement," says 
Pulteney, '' is a]))habetical according to the Latin names ; and, 
after the description, he frequently specifies the places and 
growth. He is ample in his discrimination of the species, as 
his great object was to ascertain the Materia Medica of 
the ancients and of Dioscorides in particular, throughout the 
vegetable kingdom. He first gives names to many English 
plants ; and allowing for the time when specifical distinctions 
werc not established, when almost all the small plants were 
disregarded, and the Cr}'ptogamia almost wholly overlooked, 
the number he was acquainted with is much beyond what 
could easily have been imagined in an original writer on his 
subject." * 

30, The work of Maranta, ])ublished in 1559, on the me- 
Maranta: ^^*^^ ^^ understanding medicinal plants, is, in the 
Botnnirai judgment of a late writer of considerable reputation, 
**^*°'' nearly at the head of any in tiiat age. The author 
is inde[>endcnt, though leamed ; extremely acute in discrimi- 
nating jdants known to the ancients; and has discovered many 
himself, ridiculing those who dared to add nothing to Dioscori- 
des.'^ JNIaranta had studied in the private garden formed by 
Pinelli at Na[)les. But public gai-dens were common in Italy. 
Those of Pisa and Padua were the earliest, and perhaps 
the most celebrated. One established by the Duke of Ferrara 
wa«* peculiarly rich in exotic plants procun»d from Greece and 
Asia.^ And |)erha))S the generous emulation, in all things 
honorable, between the houses of Este and Medici, led Ferdi- 
nand of Tuscany, some time afterwards, near the end of the 
century, to enrich the gardens of Pisa with the finest plants 
of Asia and America. The climate of Franco was less 
favorable : the first public garden seems to have been 
formed at Mont|wllier; and there was none at Paris in 1558/ 
^leantime, the vegi'table productions of newly discovered 
countries became familiar to Euro|>e. Many are described 
in the excellent History of the Indies by Heniando d'Oviedo; 

» Pu1t«*ncy> Illitoriral Sketrh of the 

ProfntsK of Botitnv in Kiifcland. p. (W. * Id., 890. 

3 Snrengel, Uiittoria Kd Uerbariae ( 1807), « Id. , 868. 
1.816 
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Buch as the Coros, the Cftctue, tlie Guiacam- Another S pun- 
ish author, Carate, firat describes the Sotfinum Tabera-sum^ or 
Potato^ under the name of Pupa:$.^ It has been said that 
Tobacco la fvr^i mentioned, or at least first well described^ by 
Benzoni, in Nova Novi Orbia Hisioria (Geneva, lo78)/ 
Belon went to tJie Levant soon after the middle of the cen- 
tury, on purpose to collect plants : several other writers of 
voyages followed before its close* Among these was Pros- 
per Alpinus, who passed several yeatT* in Egypt; but lus 
priacipal work, De PJantia Exotieis, is posthumous, aad did 
not appear till I627> He is said to be the first Btii\)peaji 
author who has mentioned coffee*' 

31. The critical ex;ami nation of the ancients, the establish- 
ment of fjardena, the travels of botanists, thus fur- 
nished a great supply of plants : it was now refjuired 
to compare and arrange them* Gesner fii'St undertook this ; 
he had formed a garden of hjs own at Zurich, and has the 
credit of having discovered the true systecn of classifying 
plants according to tlie organs of fructiUcation ; which, how- 
ever, he does not seem to have made known, nor were hi* 
botanical writings published till the last century, Gesner 
was the first who mentions the Indmn sugar^^ane and thti 
tobacco, as well as many indigenous plants* It is said thcit 
he was used to chew and ymoke tobacco ; " by which he ren* 
dered himself giddy, and, in a manner, drunk." * As Gesjier 
died in 1564^ this carries back the knowledge of tobacco in 
Europe several years beyond the above-mentioned treatise of 
Benzoni. 

32. Dodoens, or Dodooaeus, a Dutch physician, in 1553, 
translated into his own language the history of 
plants by Fuchs, to which he added 133 figures. 
These, instead of using the alphabetical order of his prede- 
cessor, he arranged according to a method which lie thought 
more natural. *' He explains," says Sprengel, *^ well and 
learnedly, the ancient botai lists, and described many plants for 
the first time:** among tliese are the Ulex Europ^eus and 

^ Sprenffelt A7B* dn cult, «l m «lt lUcrLt U pr^untlAii^ 

* Id., 8i8. BTH fxacH^de.^^ It It |Mwriblp, tKt(, thit 

s Id., 3S4; Comlul, tl, ^; NoKr. bc>ok of a>^wD^^ ^in^ ifTitten \n G*tw 

UaiT. Yet, to tbe article cm huivrolf, hud, &nil ttio author U'ln^ ohw^un la 

a 0«rm&ii nntunUAt, who pubUjtbe'i *ti coin[>mf«>a w^tJi Pnapcr AtpiaiUt bfa 

account of Ui* EraTtIs In the Lb rant ai prior rlaim baa httUt Ui] ItUlj, mtft^ 

early aa 16Sln ht- \* tatniVt^vetX aa one at iook«d. 

the flnt '* qui alt parid de Tuh^ de l»ln * Spnatet^t 3^ 3^ 
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the Iljacinthus non scriptus. The great aim of rendering the 
modem Mateiia ]Medica conformable to the ancient seems to 
have made the early botanists a little inattentive to objects 
before their eyes. Dodoens himself is rather a physician 
than a botanist, and is more diligent about the uses of plants 
tlian their cbiracteristics. He collected all his writings, under 
the title Stirpium Historiae Pemptades Sex, at Antwerp in 
1583, with 1,341 figures; a greater number than had yet been 
published. 

33. The Stirpium Adversaria, by Pena and Lobel, the lat- 
j^^j ter of whom is best known as a botanist, was pob- 

lislied at London in 1570. Lobel indeed, though a 
native of Lille, having passed most of his life in England, 
may be fairly counted among our botanists. He had previ- 
ously travelled much over Europe. " In the execution of this 
work," says Pulteney, ^ there is exhibited, I believe, the first 
sketch, rude as it is, of a natural method of arrangement; 
which, however, extends no farther tlian throwing the plants 
into large tribes, families, or orders, according to the external 
appearance or habit of the whole plant or flower, without 
establishing any definitions or characters. The whole fornu 
forty-four tribes. Some contain the plants of one or two 
modem genera, others many, and some, it must be owned, 
very incongruous to each other. On the whole, they are 
much sui)erior to Dodoens's divisions." * Lobel's Adversaria 
contains descriptions of 1,200 or 1,500 plants, with 272 engrar- 
ings : the former are not clear or well expressed, and in this 
he is inferior to his (!ontemporaries ; the latter are on copper, 
very small, but neat.* In a later work, the Plantarum His- 
toria, Antwerp, 157G, the number of figures is very considera- 
bly greater ; but the book has been less esteemed, being a sort 
of com[)lemcnt to the other. Sprengel speaks more highly of 
Lobel than the Biogi-apliie Universelle. 

34. Clusius, or Lecluse, bom at Arras, and a traveller, like 

many other botanists, over Europe, till he settled at 
***' Leyden as professor of botany in 1593, is generally 
reckoned the greatest master of his science whom the age 
produced. I lis descriptions are remarkable for their exact- 
ness, i)recision, elegance, and method, though he seems to 
have had little regard to natural cUissJiication. He has added 

t HiAtoricAl Sk«tcb, p. 108 •Spnotal.aBS 
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a long list to the plants aJre-stdy known, Clusias began hj a 
translation of DcKloens into Lalin ; he published several otber 
works within the century J 

35. CsBsalpin wuh not only a botanist, but greater in ibis 

than in any other of the sciences he embmced. He ^ ^ 

was the firet (the writings of Geisfner, if they go so 

fac, being in his time unpubb^shetl) who endeavored to estab- 
lish a natural order of classification on philosophical priEici- 
pies. He founded it on the niimbcfT figure, and p<witLon of 
the fructifying parLs observing the ailuation of tlio calix and 
flower relatively to the germen, the divisions of the former, 
and, in general, what has been regarded in later systems as the 
basis of arrange ment* He treats of trees and of hert)s sei^i- 
rately, as two grand divisjons ; bnt^ under each, follow » his 
own natural system. The distinction of sexes h^ thouglit 
needless in plant.n, on account of their simplicity ; thotkgh he 
admits it to exist in some, as in the hemp and the junii>er. 
His treatise on Plants, in 1583, is divided into sixteen books ; 
in the first of wliich, he lays down the principtea of vegetable 
anatomy and physiology. Many ideaf^, says Du Petit Tbouars, 
are found there, of which the truth was long afterwards re- 
cognized. He analyzed the structure of seeds, which he com- 
pares to the eggs of animals ; an analogy, bow ever* which had 
occurred to Empedocles among the ancients* "One j^age 
alone," the same writer observes, ^ in the dedication of Ctesal' 
pin to the Duke of Tuscany, concentrates the principles of a 
good botanical system so well, that, notwitlistanding all the 
labors of later botanists, nothing material could be lulded to 
his sketch ; and, if this one page out of all the writings of 
Caesalpin remained^ it would be enough to secure him an im- 
mortal reputation/^ ^ Cs&salpinf unfortunately, gave no figures 
of plants, which may have been among the* causes that his 
system was so long overlooked- 

36. The Historia General is Plantarum by Dnlechamps, in 
1587, contains 2,731 fibres; many of which, how- Dtiwhim^j 
ever, appear to be re [je til ions- These are divided t*"*^*!*- 
into eighteen classes, according to their form and size, but 
with no natural method* His work is imperfect and faulty t 

^ Sprengel, 407; Biogr. Univ^i PuJU- logSrl apcrlmpa, qnod llret h&prrl^ntm 

ney. ti%, ingruU t4m«^D supuelJ moDupivbtiLia 

> Biogr. UniT. Sptvn^el, kfl^r k^tIdi; pt tliDraoi omnJum ad OfertDaritim luqn* 

an analysis of the syBtmu at *'jk'a\yIii.^ fx^uipiv «tj' — p. 490- 
ooDcIudes: *^Sa priml ajtteuutli carpu- 
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several to the list of musclefl^ and made Bome discovenea in 
the intestinal and generative organs,^ 

39. Eustachius, though on the whole inferior to Fallopiua^ 
went beyond him in the anatomy of the ear ; in whEch 

a canal, as is well known, bears his name. One of 
his biographers has gone so far as to place him above every 
anatomist for the number of his discoveries* He has treated 
very well of the teeth., a subject little understood before ; :md 
was the first to trace the v^na azygos throunrh all its ramifi^ 
cations. No one, as yet, had exliibited the structure of the 
human kidneys ; Veaalius having examined tbem only in 
dogs.^ The scarcity of liuinaii subjects wa»f i[i tat'tp an irre^ 
sistible temptation to take a[>on trui^t the identity between 
quadrupeds and man, which misled the gpreat anatonii^tfi of 
the sixteenth century.* Comparative anatomy waa therefore 
not yet promoted to its real dignity, both as an indisfteni^ible 
part of natural history, and as opening the moHt conclusive 
and magnificent views of teleology, C^oiter, an ana- ^^ 
tomist bom in Holland, but who passed his life in 
Italy, Germany, and France, was i«rliaps the fii-st to describe 
the skeletons of several animals j though Be Ion, as we have 
seen, had views far beyond his age in what U strictly com par 
rative anatomy. CoiteKs work bears the date of 1575 : in 
1566 he had published one on humdn osteology, where that 
of the foetus is said to be first duseribed, though some 
attribute this merit to Fallopius* Colter is called in the 
Biographie Universelle one of the creators of pathological 
anatomy. 

40. Columbus (De Re Anatomira, Venice, 1559), the 
successor of Vesalius at Padua, and afterwards pro- ^j. . 
fessor at Pisa and Rome, has announced the d boo very 

of several muscles, and given the name of vomer to the small 
bone which sustains the cartilage of the nose, and which Vesa- 
lius had taken for a mt^re process of the sphenoid. CVtlnmbus, 
though too arrogant in censuring his great predecessor, gene* 
rally follows him.* Arantius, \n 1571, is among the first who 
made known the anatomy of the gravid uterus and the struo- 

1 Portal ; Sprengel, Hist, da la lUdft- nnd a Urtni^ crfmlot^ to tbe uutooilfti, 

cine. q¥ttn mi/rflffrFiMj ndVf^ tnotic n 4n«- 

' Portal. (amijamirf. Spnrii|tvl ^[t|{}j^M tliLC '^ ooi- 

* The church had a reptt^tiattM to ttv mrxlft " nH«nt hy ottiuui , but fili 

permit the dissection of deaiL )»Jii4 \ but Hitnu \o b« nwnLv a cvi^lKtuTL HIjC 

FallopioB tells us that the Ouke of Tu*- de Ia >l^ti^{iM^. ir/ll. 

caojr was sometimes obligiog enoufh U? * fortai, i. 5il^ 
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and general ; above all, a great deal of credulity and supersti- 
tion prevailed in the art/ Many among the first in science 
1)elieved in demoniacal possessions and sorcery, or in astro- 
logy. This was most common in Grermany, where the school 
of Paracelsus, discreditably to the national understanding, 
exerted much influence. The best physicians of the century 
were either Italian or French. 

42. Notwithstanding the bigoted veneration for Hippocra- 
tes that most avowed, several physicians, not at all adhering 
to Paracelsus, endeavored to set up a rational experience 
against the Greek school, when they thought them at variance. 
Joubert of Montpellier, in his Paradoxes (1566), was a bold 
innovator of this class ; but many of his paradoxes are now 
established truths. Botal of Asti, a pupil of Fallopius, intro- 
duced the practice of venesection on a scale before unknown, 
but prudently aimed to show that Hippocrates was on his side. 
The faculty of medicine, however, at Paris, condemned it as 
erroneous and very dangerous. His method, nieverthelcaBy 
had great success, especially in Spain.* 



Sect. IY. — On Oriental Litbratubs. 

43. Tms is a subject over which, on account of my total 
iornorance of Eastern languages, I am glad to hasten. 
The first work that appears after the middle of the Om^^^ 
century is a grammar of the Syriac, Chaldee, and JSiS?" 
Rabbinical, comfmrcd with the Arabic and Ethiopic 
languages, which Angelo Canini, a man as great in Oriental 
as in Grecian learning, published at Paris in 1554. In the 
next year, Widmandstadt gave, from the press of Vienna, 
the first edition of the Syriac version of the New Testament.* 
Several lexicons and grammars of this tongue, which is in 
fact only a dialect not far removed from the Chaldee, thoush 
in a d^erent alphabetical character, will be found in toe 

i Sprengel, 156. Slehboni, t. 48S. Ib lUi •ditloa Mm 

• la., m. p. 215. Syriac text aloM appevwl: Hmrr 8lt- 

s Schelhorn, AmoeniUtos LltenrbB, zUL phrnii reprinted It wltti tte €teMk taA 

284; Biogr. Unirerselle; Andrte, six. 46 ; with two Uttn 
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biblio^rraphical writers. The Syriac may be said to have been 
now tilirly SLfhh'A to the literary domain. The Antwerp 
I'oly^rlot of Aria.^ Montanud. besides a oompletc Chaldee ^sntr 
phra.'^o of the Old Testament, the Com|)luten.<<ian having only 
crmtained the Pentateu<*h, gives the New Te;*tament in Syriac, 
liH well OA Pacini's I^tin translation of the Old.* 

41. The liehrfjw language wa*« studieiL especially among 
iirbr^v the (lennan Proter^tants, to a cr>n:«iderable extent, if 
rritk-ji. ^g jjj^y judge from the number of grammatical 
works publi.-thed within thLs periocL Among these, Morhof 
Hfrlertrt the Enjtemata Linguae Hebraeae by Neander, printed 
at lianhi in ir>07. TremelliuA, Chevalier, and Drusius among 
Prr>te^tanb9, M:L<>iu.-4 and C'lariu?^ in the Chunrh of Rome, are 
the mo.'4t conspicuoij.s nameif. The Hrat, an Italian refugee, ia 
chiefly known by hi.s translation of the Bible into Latin, in 
wlii(rh he was a:<sidted by Francis Junius. The second, a 
native of France, taught Hebrew at Cambridge, and was there 
the instru(rtor of Drusius, wha-^e father had emigrated from 
Fhindcrs, on the ground of religion. Drusius himself, after* 
wanls f)n>fessor of Ilebrew at the University of Franeker, has 
lefl writings of more ]>ernianent repuUition than most other 
Hebraists of the sixteenth century: they relate chiefly to bi- 
blical criticrism and Jewish anti(}uity, and several of them have 
a (dace in the Critici Sacri and in the collection of UgolinL' 
Clarius is su)>[>rHed to luive had some influence on the decree 
of the Council of Trent, asserting the authenticity of the Vul- 
gate.^ Cahtsio was sufKirior probably to them all ; but his 
priiK-ipal writings do not belong to this period. No large 
pro)M)rtion of the treatises ))ublislied by Ugolini ought, so far 
as I know their authors, to be referred to the sixteenth 
century. 

45. The Hebrew binguage had been early studied in 
It* uriifiy in England, though thei*e has been some controversy as 
KiiKiHiia. t„ ji,^. extent of the knowledge which the first trans- 
lators of the Bible i>ossessed. We find that both Chevalier 

I Anilr>-i«, xix. 49. The whole iHlition the Critici Sarri. Hi«C. Critlqiw da T. T., 

!■« ric-iii«r ill iiuiN'ritilti tliau thut of Xiaie- p. 49S : Bio;^. UniT. : Blount, 
iii'i'. ^ Clttriurt. according to SImoa, knew 

: Dnixiiii* i4 oxtnlliMl by all critics IIcl>n'\¥ but in<lifTcr«iitly, and does llttto- 

exM'pf S-itliirvT (Sr;tli;:«T.iiiHS<*cuiii|A), w)io more than copy Miiiu>t«r, whow obwiy>- 

f<i>iii>« to liivr mnct-ivitl ont* of lii.4 {mt- tioat are Vw full of JuiUImd, aa b* dm- 

mm:i\ pn-jiiiici'^ Hf;.iiiitt the Fmiiekcr nultiil no interprpt«n but the rabMnieal 

Iirol«-<><ir. :iii'l •IfpnN-i.-tti'K hlN moral clia- writertf. M.i!«iiu«. the mine aothor MJt, 

nii-riT >iiii«iii thiiikx l>rii!>iu.'* the iiioHt iit very le.-inied. but has the like Caull of 

kwiied iiiid judiviuud writer we find in dealing In rabbinical eipodtkioi. — p. 180. 
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read lectures on Hebrew at Cambridge not long after the 
queen's accession, and his disciple Drusius at O^dbrd, from 
1572 to 1576.' Hugh Broughton was a deeply learned 
rabbinical scholar. I do not know that we could produce any 
other name of marked reputation ; and we find that the first 
Hebrew types, employed in any considerable number, appear 
in 1592. These are in a book not relating directly to He- 
brew, Rlieses Institutiones Linguae Cambro-Britannicse. But 
a few Hebrew characters, very rudely cut in wood, are found 
in Wakefield's Oration, printed as early as 1524.* 

46. The Syriac and Chaldee were so closely related to 
Hebrew, both as languages and in the theological ^^^^id^ 
purposes for which they were studied, that they did fiiw to Im 
not much enlarge the field of Oriental literature. ■*'**'*^ 
The most copious language, and by far the most fertile of 
books, was the Arabic A few slight attempts at introducing 
a knowledge of this had been made before the middle of the 
century. An Arabic as well as Syriac press at Vienna was 
first due to the patronage of Ferdinand I., in 1554 ; but, for a 
considerable time, no fruit issued from it But the increasing 
zeal of Rome for the propagation of its fidth, both among 
infidels and schismatics, gave a larger sweep to the coltivatioii 
of Oriental languages. Gregory XTTL founded a Marooite 
college at Rome, in 1584, for those Syrian Christians of laba- 
nus who had united themselves to the Catholic Church ; the 
Cardinal Medici, afterwards Grand Duke of Florence, esta* 
blished an Oriental press, about 1580, under the superintend- 
ence of John Baptista Raimondi; and Sixtus V., in 1588, 
that of the Vatican, which, though principally designed for 
early Christian literature, was possessed of types for the 
ctiief Eastern languages. Hence the Arabic, hitherto almost 
neglected, began to attract more attention; the Groepeb in 
that language were published at Rome in 1590 or 1591 ; 
some works of Euclid and Avicenna had preceded; one or 
two elementary books on grammar appeared in Germany; 
and several other publications belong to the last years of the 
century.^ Scaliger now entered upon the study of Arabic 
with all his indefatigable activity. Yet, at the end of the 

1 Wood's milt, and AntlqaitiM. In • PreAm to BmlmV* TjimjUfbiMi 
1574 h« was appointed to read pnbUe^ Antlquitka. 

InSTTiao. • Behhon, t. Ml, «f «Mi; llnbMfel» 
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century, few Imd penetrated far into a region so novel and 
extensive, and in which the subsidiary means of knowledge 
wei-e so imperfect. The early grammars are represented bj 
Eiclihom as being very indifferent; and, in fact, yery few 
Arabic books had been printed. The edition of the Koraa 
by Pagninus, in 1529, was unfortunately suppresBed, as we 
have before mentioned, by the zeal of the court of Rome. 
Casaubon, writing to Scaliger in 15D7, declares that no one 
witliin liis recollection had even touched with the tips of hia 
fingers that language, except Postel in a few rhapsodies ; and 
that neitlier he nor any one else had written any thing on the 
Persic.^ Gesner, however, in his Mithridates, 1558, had 
given the Lord^s Prayer in twenty-two languages; to which 
liocca at Rome, in 15U1, added three more; and Megiser 
incrciiscd the number, in a book published next year at 
Frauklbrt, to forty.* 



Sect. V. — On Geographt. 

Toyagea in the Indies— Those of the EngUeh— Of OrCdioi 

47. A MOKE important accession to the knowledge of Ea- 
Coiiectian of ^^P^ ^ ^^ ^^1^ ^^^ o^ the world, than had hitherto 
^^»«»«bj heen made through the press, is due to Ramusio, a 
"* ' Venetian, who had filled respectable offices onder 
the republic. He published, in 1550, the first volume of his 
well-known collection of Travels; the second appeared in 1559; 
and the third, in 1565. They have been reprinted several 
times, and all the editions are not equally complete. No gene- 
ral collection of travels had liitherto been published, except 
the Novus Orbis of Grynaeus ; and though the greater part, 
perhaps, of those included in Ramusio*s three volumes had 
ap[)earcd sepanitely, others came forth for the first time. 
The Afiica of Leo Africauus, a baptized Moor, with which 

1 " Nostn Autem memorU, qnl ras lin- memini neqne Ule, neqne aUoi <ialeqmM 

guee rel a#r/xj. quol aiunt, 6aKTv?M atti- Tel ypv m Afyo/in'ov." — Bpiet. dtt. 
fcertt. noTi neuiincin, nbd quod l*OfteUum * Biejp*. Uoiv., arte. 

mario qiiM muginatum e)»i« de UnguM "Rocca. -* 
Arabica memini. Sed ilia quam tenuia, < BiQgr. UnlT. 
quam ezilia! de l^ttnici, «uod eqaldMi 
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Ramusio begins, is among these ; and it is upon this work 
that such knowledge as we possessed, till yery recent times, 
as to the interior of that continent, was almost entirely founded. 
Ramusio, in the remainder of this volume, gives many voy- 
ages in AfHca, the East Indies, and Indian Archipelago, in- 
cluding two accounts of Magellan's circumnavigation of the 
world, and one of Japan, which had very lately been dis- 
covered. The second volume is dedicated to travels through 
Northern Europe and Asia, beginning with that of Marco 
Polo, including also the curious, though very questionable, 
voyage of the Zeni brothers, about 1400, to some unknown 
region north of Scotland. In the third volume, we find the 
conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, with all that had already 
been printed of the excellent work of Hernando d'Oviedo on 
the Western World. Few subsequent collections of voyages 
are more esteemed for the new matter they contain than that 
of Ramusio.^ 

48. The importance of such publicatimis as that of Ramu- 
sio was soon perceived, not only in the stimulus they oiiifa«ity 
gave to curiosity or cupidity towards following up *5jJL^^ 
the paths of discoveiy, but in calling the attention 

of reflecting minds, such as Bodin and Montaigne, to so cofo- 
ous a harvest of new &cts illustrating the phywcal and socuil 
character of the human species. But from the want of a 
rigid investigation, or more culpable reasons, these eariy nar- 
ratives are mingled with much falsehood, and misled some of 
the more credulous philosophers almost as often as they en- 
larged their knowlec^. 

49. The story of the Portuguese conquests in the East^ 
more varied and almost as wonderful as romance, oomt 
was recounted in the Asia of Joam de Barros (1552), ^^"^^9^ 
and in that of Castanheda in the same and two ensuing years: 
these have never been translated. The great voyage of Ma- 
gellan had been written by one of his companions, Pigaletta. 
This was first published in Italian in 1556. The History of 
the Indies, by Acosta, in 1590, may perhaps belong more 
strictly to other departments of literature than to geography. 

50. The Romish missionaries, especially the Jesuits, q[>r«iid 
themselves with intrepid zeal during this period leeooaii 
over infidel nations. Things strange to European «^<**>^ 

>. Unlr. 
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prejudice, the books, the laws, the rites, the mannen, the 
dresses, of those remote people, were related by tbem od their 
return, for the most part orally, but sometimes throngfa the 
prej's. The vast empire of China, the Cathay of Marco Polo, 
over which an air of fabulous mystery had hung, and which 
is delineated in the old maps with much ignorance of its posi- 
tion and extent, now first was brought within the sphere of 
Eurojxran knowledge. The Portuguese had some traffic to 
Canton ; but the relations they gave were uncertain, till, in 
1577, two Augustine friars persuaded a Chinese officer to 
take them into the country. After a re^idence of four months, 
they returned to Manilla; and, in consequence of their reports, 
Philip II. sent, in 1 580, an emliassy to the court of Pekin. 
The Ilistor}' of China by Mendoza, as it is called, contains 
all the knowledge that the Spaniards were able to coUect by 
these means; and it may be said, on comparison with later 
iKKiks on the same subject, to be as full and ample an account 
of China as could have been given in such circomstances. 
This book was published in 1585 ; and from that time, but no 
earlier, do we date our accjuaintance with tliat empire.^ Maf- 
fei, in his History of India, threw all the graces of a pore 
Latin style over his description of the East. The first part 
of a scarce and curious collection of voyages to the two In- 
iixiuand dies, with the names of De Bry and Merian as its 
*"*•**• editors, ap|jeared at Frankfort in 1590. Six other 
volumes were published at intenals down to 1634. Posse- 
vin, meantime, told us more of a much nearer state, Muscovy, 
than was ))efore familiar to Western Europe, though the fint 
information had lx?en due to England. 

51. The spirit of lucre vied with that of religion in pene- 
KnRihh trating unknown regions. In this, the English have 
hiTIiT'*** '""''*^ ^^ boast : they were the first to pass the Icy 
Nortbern Capc, and anchor their ships in the White Sea. This 
"^* was in the famous voyage of Cliancellor in 1553. 

Anthony Jenkinson soon afterwards, through the heart of 
KuHHia, found his way to Bokhara and Persia. They foUowed 
up the discoveries of CalK)t in North America; and, before 
the en<l of the century, had ascertained much of the coasts 
alK)ut Labnulor and Iludson*s Bay, as well as those of Vir- 
ginia, the first colony. These English voyages were recorded 

1 Blofn*. UnlT. Thin wmn tnuinUted into beliere it to he the Munt work, hat havt 
ZogUaix bjr U. Parlu in lOSS; at leant I neT«r nea the orifliiaL 
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in the three parts of the Collection of Voyages, by Hakluyt, 
published in 1598, 1599, and 1600. Drake, second to Ma- 
gellan in that bold enterprise, traversed the circumference of 
the world ; and the reign of Elizabeth, quite as much as any 
later age, bears witness to the intrepidity and skill, if not 
strictly to the science, of our sailors. For these undaunted 
navigators, traversing the unexplored wildernesses of ocean 
in small ill-built vessels, had neither any effectual assistance 
from charts, nor the means of making observations them- 
selves, or of profiting by those of others. Hence, w^en we 
come to geographical knowledge, in the proper sense of the 
word, we find it surprisingly scanty, even at the dose of 
the sixteenth century. 

52. It had not, however, been neglected, so far as a multi- 
plicity of books could prove a regard to it. Orte- Gwfiuhi 
lius, in his Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (the first ^2^ 
edition of which was in 1570, augmented afterwards ^^ 
by several maps of later dates), gives a list of about 150 geo- 
graphical treatises, most of them subsequent to 1560. His 
own work is the first general atlas since ^e revival of letters, 
and has been justly reckoned to make an epoch in geography ; 
being the basis of all collections of maipR since rormed, and 
deserving, it is said, even yet to be consulted, notwithstanding 
the vast progress of our knowledge of the earth.^ The miqM 
in the later editions of the sixteenth century bear various 
dates. That of Africa is of 1590 ; and, though the outline is 
tolerably given, we do not find the Mauritius Isles ; while the 
Nile is carried almost to the Cape of Grood Hope, and made 
to issue from a great lake. In the map of America, dated 
1587, the outline on the N. £. side contains New France, 
with the cUt/ of Canada ; the St Lawrence traverses the 
country, but without lakes ; Florida is sufficiently distin- 
guished, but the intervening coast is loosely laid down. 
Estotiland, the supposed discovery of the Zeni, appears to the 
north, and Greenland beyond. The outline of South Ame- 
rica is worse, the southern parts covering nearly as much 
longitude as the northern, — an error which was in some 
measure diminished in a map of 1603. An immense solid 
land, as in all the older maps, connects Terra del Fuego with 
New Guinea. The delineation of the southern coasts of Asia 

1 BSofr. UoiT. 
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is not very bad, even in the earlier maps of Ortelius ; bat some 
improvement is perceived in his knowledge of China and the 
adjacent seas in that of the world, ^ven in the edition of 
1588. The maps of Europe in Ortelius are cliieflj defective 
as to the countries on the Baltic Sea and Russia ; but there is 
a general incorrectness of delineation, which must strike the 
eye at once of any person slightly experienced in geography. 

53. Grerard Mercator, a native of the Duchy of JulierSy 
where he passed the greater part of his life, was perhaps supe- 
rior to Ortelius. His fame is most diffused by the invention 
of a well-known mode of delineating hydrographical charts, in 
which the parallels and meridians intersect each other at ri^t 
angles. The first of these was published in 1569 ; but the 
principle of the method was not understood till Edward 
Wright, in 1599, explained it in his Correction of Errors in 
Navigation.* The Atlas of Mercator, in an edition of 1598, 
which contains only part of Europe, is superior to that of 
Ortelius ; and as to England, of which there had been maps 
published by Lluyd in 1569, and by Saxton in 1580, it may 
be reckoned very tolerably correct. Lluyd's map, indeed, is 
published in the Atlas of Ortelius. But, in the northern 
regions of Europe, we still find a mass of arbitrary, erroneous 
conjecture. 

54. Botero, the Piedmontese Jesuit mentioned in another 
place, has given us a cosmography, or general description of 
as much of the world as was then known, entitled Reh&zioni 
Universali : the edition I have seen is undated, but he men- 
tions the discovery of Nova Zembla in 1594. His knowledge 
of Asia is very limited, and chiefly derived from Marco P(da 
China, he says, extends from 17 to 52° of latitude, and has 
22 of longitude. Japan is 60 leagues from China, and 150 
fmm America. The co:ists, Botero observes, from Bengal to 
China, are so dangerous, that two or three are lost out of 
every four ships ; but the master who succeeds in escaping 
these perils is sure to make his fortune. 

T).'). But the iKJSt ma[> of the sixteenth century is one of 
uncommon rarity, which is found in a very few copies of the 
first edition of llakluyt*s Voyajres. This contains Davis's 
Stniits (Fivtum Davis), Virginia by name, and the Lake 
Ontario. The coast of Cliili is placed more correctly than 

» MontucU, U. G51 ; Biogr. Unir., art. " Mweator. ** 
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ia the prior maps of Qrtelius ; and it is noticed in the margin, 
that this trending of the coast, less westerly than had been 
supposed, was discovered by Drake in 1577, and confirmed by 
Sarmiento and Cavendish. The huge Terra Australis of the 
old geography is left out. Corea is represented near its 
place, and China with some degree of correctness ; even tlie 
north coast of New Holland is partially traced. The Strait of 
Anian, which had been presumed to divide Asia from Ameri- 
ca, has disappeared; while a margbal note states that the 
distance between those two continents in latitude 88*^ is not 
less than 1,200 leagues. The Ultra-Indian region is inaccu- 
rate ; the Sea of Aral is still unknown ; and little pains have 
been taken with Central and Northern Asia. But, upon the 
whole, it represents the utmost limit of geographical know- 
ledge at the close of the sixteenth century, and far excels the 
maps in the edition of Ortelius at Antwerp in 1588.^ 



Sect. VL — On History. 

56. The history of Italy by Guicciardini, though it is more 
properly a work of the first part of the century, was ooieekr- 
not published till 15G4. It is well known for the ^>b^ 
solidity of the reflections, the gravity and impartiality with 
which it is written, and the prolixity of the narration ; a fault, 
however, frequent and not unpardonable in historians oontem- 
porary and familiar with the events they relate. If the siege 
of Pisa in 1508 appeared so uninteresting a hundred yean 
afterwards, as to be the theme of ridicule with Boccalini, it 
was far otherwise to the citizens of Florence soon after the 
time. Guicciardini has generally held the first place among 
Italian historians, though he is by no means equal in literaiT 
merit to Maehiavel. Adriani, whose continuation of Guicci- 
ardini extends to 1574, is little read ; nor does he seem to be 
much recommended by style. No other historian of that 
country need be mentioned for works published within the 
sixteenth century. 

1 [TbIiiMpisintbeBillWiMiinak— ISIt.] 
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57. The French have ever been distinguished for those 
French personal memoirs of men more or less conversant 
memoin. ^jjjj puijijc \[f^.^ to which Philip de Comines led the 
way. Several that fell within this period are deserving of 
being read, not only for their relation of events, with which 
we do not here much concern ourselves, but for a lively style, 
and occasionally for good sense and acute thinking. Those 
of Monti uc may be praised for the former. Spain had a con- 
siderable historian in jVIariana, twenty books of whose history 
were published in Latin in 1592, and five more in 1595 : the 
concluding five books do not fall within the century. The 
style is vigorous and classical, the .thoughts judicious. Bu- 
<'lianan*s History of Scotland lias already been praised for the 
j)urity of its language. Few modem histories are more redo- 
lent of an antique air. We have nothing to boast in Eng- 
land : our historical works of the Elizabethan age are mere 
chronicles, and hardly good even as such. Nor do I know 
any Latin historians of Germany or the Low Countries who^ 
as writers, deserve our attention. 



Sect. VII. — General State of Litebatubb. 

58. The great Italian universities of Bologna, Padua, Piaa, 
UniTenities and Pavia, seem to have lost nothing of their lustre 
in it^ij. throughout the century. New colleges, new build- 
ings in tliat stately and sumptuous architecture which distin- 
guishes this |>oriod. bore witness to a continual patronage, 
and a public demimd for knowledge. It is true that the best 
days of classical liteniture had passed away in Italy. But 
the revival of tlicological zeal, and of those particular studies 
whicli it fostered, might perhaps more tlian compensate, in 
its effect on tlie industry of the learned, for this decline of 
philology. The sciences also of medicine and mathematics 
attractetl many more students tlian l>efbre. The Jesuit col- 
leges, and those founded by Gi*egory XI IL, have been already 
niLMitionod. They were endowed at a large expense in that 
pidmy state of the lioman see. 
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59. UnWeraiUes were ibuD<led At Alt^orf and Leyden in 
1575, at Helrnstadt in 1576. Others of leas im- iDotij« 
portance began to exist in the swime age* The t*^*^"*- 
University of Edinburgh Jerives iu origin from the charter of 
James iu 1j82. Those of Oxford and Cambrfdgc, reviving^ 
as we have seen, atter a severe shook at the accession of Eli- 
zabeth, continued^ through her n^ign, to be the scats of a 
progre^siive and solid erudition* A ft;w colleges were fonnded 
in thin age. I should have wished to givti some sketch of 
the moile of instruction pursued in these two uuiverfiities ; 
but siiflicient materials have not fallen in my way : whflt 1 
have been able to glean ha^ already been given to the reader 
in some pages of the first volucne. It wits the eotnmon pnu^Uce 
at Oxford, observed in form down to this century* tlmt every 
candidati) for the degree of bachelor of arts, independently 
of other exercises, should undergo an examination (become 
absolutely nominal) in the five sciences of grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, ethi<a, and geometry; every one for ihia of mast^rr of 
arts, in tlie Additional scicn<^es of physics, metaphysics, Hebrew^ 
and some more- These were probably the ancient trivjnm and 
quadrivium; enlarged, perhaps afler the sixteenth centnry^ 
according to the increase of lemming and the appai^nt neces^ 
sity of higlier qualifi cation s**^ But it would be, I conceive, a 
great miji^taJte to imagine that the requisitions for ncadctnieal 
degrees were ever much insisted upon. Tlie universities sent 
forth abundance of illiterate graduates in every age ; and as 
they hitd Utile intlnence, at least of a favorable sort, either on 
philosophy or polite literaturcT we are not to overrate their 
importance in the history of the intellectual progress of 
mankind^^ 

60. Public libraries were considerably enlarged during this 
period. Tliose of Rome, Ferrara^ and Florence, in ^1,^^^^ 
Italy, of Vienna and Heidelberg in Germany, stood 

much ;ibove any others* Sixtus V* erected the splendid 
Repository of the Vatican* Philip IL founded that of the 
Escurial, perha[>s afler 1580, and collected books witli great 
labor and expense ; all who courted the favor of Spain con- 



— are no n IU(k rFi^milc^J In i-ithv^ or t^lc 
uniTenilicH/^ — narrix»n'i [>flM'Ti(>ti<m ^ 
Englandt p^ ILTiS- llonco ^e m^y infers 
that the oiorr Dio^lrrti iUtHoq ia mv ai 
Oxford HMM iiu4o m£Ua hla Uw.— 1513 J 
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tributing also by presents of rarities.' Ximenes had este- 
blished the library' of Alcnla; and that of Salamanoi is 
likewiite more ancient than this of the Escurial. Every king 
of France took a pride in adding to the Royal Library of Paris. 
By an ordinance of looG, a copy of every book printed with 
privilege was to be deposited in this library. It was kept 
at Fontainebleau, but transferred to Paris in 1595. Daring 
the civil wars, its progress was slow.- The first Prince of 
Orange founded the public library of Leyden, which shortly 
became one of the l)est in Europe. The catalogue was pah- 
lislied in 1507. That bequeathed by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucei«ter, to the University of Oxford, was dispersed in 
the general havoc made under Edward VI. At the dose of the 
centuiy, the university had no public library. But Sir Thomas 
BwUey had already, in 1597, made the generous offer of pre- 
senting his own, which was carried into effect in the first years 
of the ensuing age.^ In the colleges, there were generally 
libraries. If we could believe Scaliger, these were good: bnt 
he had never been in Engbind ; and there is no feason, I 
believe, to estimate them higidy.^ Archbishop Parker had 
founded, or at least greatly enlarged, the public libraij of 
Cambridge. Many private persons of learning and opulence 
had formed libraries in England under Elizabeth, some of 
which still subsist in the mansions of ancient families. I 
incline to believe, that there was at least as competent a stock 
of what is generally called learning among our gentry as in 
any continental kingdom : their education was more literaiy, 
their Iiabits more peaceable, their religion more argumentatiTe. 

> MarUnA, In a ]ong paimge wherein dioos habltSf — a reproach that hM bam 

he doNcribes the Ewuriil piUare, ^Tes rery nlowly eflseed. I haw oCtaB bam 

tlii<« arrount of the library: '' Ventibulo a»toni:ihed. in conrideriof thla. that iO 

bi)>lioth«ra impnsita, uiig(>ri Inngitudine niucti learning was really acquhvd. 
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tux rontin^rret. Qiw/ ^nim rx capticis in the Mxt«^nth century. 
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Perhaps we should make an exception for Italj^ in which 
the spirit of collecting libraries was more prevalent^ 

61. The last forty jears of the sixteenth oentorj were a 
period of uninterrupted peace in Italy. Notwith- ^^^,n,^>^j^^ 
standing the pressure of governments always jealous, JfJjJjS^ 
and sometimes tyrannical, it is manifest that at least 

the states of Venice and Tuscany had grown in wealth, and 
in the arts that attend it. Tiiose who had been accustomed to 
endure the license of armies found a security in the rule of 
law which compensated for many abuses. Hence that sort 
of property, which is most exposed to pillage, became again 
a favorite acquisition ; and, among the costly works of art 
which adorned the houses of the wealthy, every relic of anti- 
quity found its place. Grems and medals, whidi the books of 
Vico and Erizzo had taught the owners to arrange and to 
appreciate, were sought so eagerly, that according to Hubert 
Goltzius, as quoted by Pinkerton, there were in Italy 880 of 
such collections. The marbles and bronzes, the inscriptions 
of antiquity, were not less in reqaest; and the well-known 
word virtuosi, applied to these lovers of what was rare and 
beautiful in art or nature, bespoke the honor in which their 
pursuits were held. The luxury of literature displayed itself 
in scarce books, elegant impressions, and somptnoas bindings. 

62. Among the refined gentlemen who ^voted to tbiwe 
graceful occupations their leisure and their riches, p, ^^^ 
none was more celebrated than Gian Vinoenzio 
Pinelli. He was bom of a good family at Naples in 1588. 
A strong tliirst for knowledge, and the consciousness that his 
birth exposed him to ditiic;ulties and temptations at home 
which might obstruct his progress, induced him to seek, at the 
age of twenty-four, the University of Padua, at that time 
the renowned scene of learning and of philosophy.* In this 
city he spent forty-three years, — the remainder of his life. 
His father was desirous that he should practise the law; bat, 
aflcr a short study of this, Pinelli resumed his favorite par* 
suits. His fortune, indeed, was sufficiently large to render 



1 [Mortaof, 1. 8, mentkms MTaral large mnaunmi ■ftndlta apttora, non 
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any sacrifice of them unreasonable ; and it may have been 
out of dislike of his compulsory reading, that, in forming this 
vast library, he excluded works of jurisprudence. This library 
vran collected by the labor of many years. The catalogues 
of the Frankfort fairs, and those of the principal booksellers 
in Italy, were diligently perused by Pinelli; nor did any 
work of value appear from the press on either side of the 
Alps which he did not instantly add to his shelves. This 
gn'at library was regularly arranged ; and, though he did not 
willingly display its stores to the curious and ignorant, they 
were alwa^'s accessible to scholars. He liad also a considerable 
museum of globes, maps, mathematical instruments, and fos- 
sils ; but he only collected the scarcer coins. In his manners, 
Pinelli was a finely polished gentleman, but of weak health, 
and for this cause devoted to books, and seldom mingling with 
gay society, nor even belonging to the literary academies of 
the city, but carrying on an extensive correspondence, and 
continually employed in writing extracts or annotations. Yet 
he has Icfl nothing that lias been published. His own house 
was, as it were, a perpetual academy, frequented by the 
learned of all nations. If Pinelli was not a man of great 
genius, nor bom to be of much service to any science, we may 
still respect him for a love of learning and a nobleness of 
spirit which has preserved his memory.* 

63. The literary academies of Italy continued to flourish 
itaiiiui even mon^ than bc^foi*e : many new societies of the 
academies, game kind were founded. Several existed at Flo- 
rence ; but all otlici-3 have been eclipsed by the Delia Cmsca, 
established in 1582. Those of another Tuscan city, which 
had taken the lead in such literary associations, did not 
long sur\4ve its political independence : the jealous spirit of 
Cosmo extinguished the Rozzi of Sienna in 1568. In gov- 
ernments as suspicious oa those of Italy, the sort of secrecy 
belonging to these meetings, and the encouragement they 
gave to a sentiment of mutual union, might appear sufficient 
reasons lor watchfulness. We have seen how the Academy 
of Modena was broken up on the score of religion. That of 
Venice, perlmps for the same reason, was dissolved by the 
senate in 15G1, and did not revive till 1593. These, how- 

1 Ouftldi ; Timboschl, t1. 214. The li- wardn. That lont; rince fimned by on« 
brary of Fiaelli waa dixpened and la great of hit family ia well known lo book-col 
part dutrojed by pirates not long aftor- luctock 
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ever, were exceptions to the rule ; and it was the general 
policy of governments to cherish in the nobility a love of 
harmless amusements. All Lombardy and Romagna were 
full of academies : they were frequent in the Kingdom of 
Naples and in the ecclesiastical states.^ They are a remarka- 
ble feature in the social condition of Italy, and could not 
have existed perhaps in any other country. Thej were the 
encouragers of a numismatic and lapidary erudition, elegant 
in itself, and throwing for ever its little sparks of light on the 
still ocean of the past, but not very favorable to comprehen- 
sive observation, and tending to bestow on an unprofitable 
pedantry the honors of real learning. This, indeed, is the 
inherent vice of all literary societies, accessible too frequently 
to those who, for amusement or fashion's sake, love as much 
knowledge as can be reached with facility, and from the na- 
ture of their transactions seldom capable of afibrding scope 
for any extensive research. 

64. No academy or similar institution can be traced at this 
time, as far as I know, in France or Germany. But -^^ - 
it is deserving of remark, that one sprung up in i^S^ 
England, not indeed of the classical and polite char ;i*SLf 
racter that belonged to the Infiammati of Padua, or 
the Delia Crusca of Florence, yet useful in its objects and 
honorable alike to its members and to the country. This was 
the Society of Antiquaries, founded by Archbbhop Parker in 
1572. Their object was the preservation of ancient docn- 
ments, illustrative of history, which the recent dissolution of 
religious houses and the shameful devastation attending it had 
exposed to great peril. They intended also, by the reading 
of papers at their meetings, to keep alive the love and know- 
ledge of English antiquity. In the second of these objects, 
this society was more successful than in the first: several 
short dissertations, chiefiy by Arthur Agard, their most ac- 
tive member, have been afterwards published. The Society 
comprised very reputable names, especially of lawyers, and 
continued to meet till early in the reign of James, who, fitxn 
some jealousy, thought fit to dissolve it* 

1 Tirabotchi. tIU. 125-179, is m ftiU on rery Utile to nhai h» ftond In Ui pM- 
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65. The chief cities on this side of the Alps, whotioe new 
editions came forth, were Paris, Basle, Lyons, Ley- 
mcTSS*' ^^^f Antwerp, Brussels, Strasburg, Cologne, Heidd- 
lojfuesof berg, Frankfort, Ingoldstadt, and Greneva. In all 
"^ these and in many other populous towns, booksellera, 
who were generally also printers, were a numerous body. 
In London, at least forty or fiHy were contemporaneous pub- 
lishers in the latter part of Elizabeth's reign ; but the number 
elsewhere in England was very smalL The new books on 
the Continent, and within the Alps and PyreneeSy found 
their principal mart at the annual Frankfort fairs. Cata- 
logues of such books began to be published, according to 
Beckmann, in 1554.^ In a collective catalogue of all books 
offered for sale at Frankfort, from 1564 to 1592, I find the 
number in Latin, Greek, and German, to be about 16,000. 
No Italian or French appear in thid catalogue, being probably 
reserved for another. Of theology in Latin there are 8,200 ; 
and, in this department, the Catholic publications rather ex- 
ceed the Protestant. But of the theology in the German lan- 
guage, the number Ls 3,700, not one-fourth of which is Catholic. 
Scarcely any mere German poetry appears, but a good deal in 
both languages with musical notes. Law furnishes about 
1,600 works. I reckon twenty-seven Greek and thirty-two 
Latin grammars, not counting diiferent editions of the same. 
There are at least seventy edition;) of parts of Aristotle. The 
Gemum books are rather more than one-third of the whole. 
Among the Latin I did not observe one book by a writer 
of this island. In a compilation by Clessius, in 1602, purport- 
ing to be a conspectus of tlie publications of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, formed partly from catalogues of fairs, partly from those 
of public libraries, we find, at least in the copy I have 
examined, but which seem-* to want one volume, a much 
smaller number of productions than in the former, but 
probably with more selection. The books in modem lan- 
guages are less than 1,000, lialf Frcn(;h, half Italian. In this 
ciitalogue, also, the Catholic theology rather outnumbers the 
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Protestant, which is perhaps not what we shoold have 
expected to find 

66. These catalogues, in the total absence of literary jour- 
nals, were necessarily the great means of commu- j^hj^j— 
nicating to all the lovers of learning in Cisalpine corr e^ 
Europe (for Italy had resources of her own) some ■?*««>«*•• 
knowledge of its progress. Another source of information 
was the correspondence of scholars with each other. It was 
their constant usage, far more than in modem times, to pre- 
serve an epistolary intercourse. If their enmities were often 
bitter, their contentions almost always violent, many beautiful 
instances of friendship and sympathy might be adduced on the 
other side : they deemed themselves a distinct caste, a priest- 
hood of the same altar, not ashamed of poverty nor dis- 
heartened by the world's neglect, but content with the praise 
of those whom themselves thought worthy of praise, and 
hoping something more from posterity than they obtained 
from their own age. 

67. We find several attempts at a literary, or rather 
bibliographical, history of a higher character than 1,^,^^,-^ 
these catalogues. The Bibliotheca Universalis of phtoai 
Gesner was reprinted in 1574, with considerable •***^ 
enlargements by Simler. Conrad Lyooethene^ afterwards 
made additions to it, and Verdier published a supplement 
Verdier was also the author of a Bibliotheque Fran^aise, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1584. Another, with the 
same title, was published in the same year by La Croix 
du Maine. Both these follow the strange alphabetical 
arrangement by Christian instead of family names, so 
usual in the sixteenth century. La Croix du Mmne con- 
fines himself to French authors; but Verdier includes all 
wlio had been translated. The former is valued for his 
accuracy and for curious particulars in biography; the 
second, for the extracts he ha^ given. Don! pretended to 
give a history of books in his Libreria ; but it has not obtained 
much reputation, and falls, according to the testimony of those 
who are acquainted with it, below the compilations above 
mentioned.^ 

68. The despotism of the state, and far more of the 
church, bore heavily on the press in Italy. Spain, mistress 

1 MoriMf; GovOet; Btogr. UbIt. 
VOL. n. 28 
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of 'Milan and Naples, and Florence under Coemo I^ were 
Bestrainta J^^^^"*** governments. Venice, though we are apt 
on ttie to impute a rigid tjrannj to its senate, appears 
P"*"* to have indulged rather more liberty of writing 
on political topics to its subjects, on the condition, no 
doubt, that they should eulogize the wisdom of the republic ; 
and, (;om})aratively to the neighboring regions of Italy, the 
praise both of equitable and prudent government may be as- 
cribed to that aristocracy. It had at least the signal merit of 
keeping ecclesiastical oppression at a distance : a Venetian 
might write witli some freedom of the Papal court One of the 
accusations against Venice, in her dispute with Paul V., was 
for allowing the publication of books that had been censured 
at Rome.^ 

69. But Rome struck a fatal blow, and perhaps more 
Index Ex- deadly than she intended, at literature in the Index 
purgatoriui. Expurgatorius of prohibited books. It had long 
been the regulation, that no book should be printed without 
a previous license. This was, of course, a restraint on the 
freedom of writing ; but it was less injurious to the trade of 
the printer and bookseller than the subsequent prohibition 
of what he had ))ublished or purchased at his own cost and 
risk. The first list of books prohibited by the church was set 
forth by Paul IV. in loi)9. llis Index includes all Bibles in 
modem langiia<^s, enumerating forty-eight editions, chiefly 
printed in countries still within the obedience of the church. 
Sixty-one printers are put under a general ban ; all works of 
every description from their presses being forbidden. Ste- 
phens and 0(>orinus have the honor of being among the«^* 
This system wjw pursued and rigorously acted upon by the 
successors of the imperious Caraffa. The Council of Trent 
had its own list of condemned publications. Philip 11. has 
been said to have preceded the i)ope himself in tf similar 
proscription. Wherever the sway of Rome and Spain was 
felt, books were unsparingly bunied ; and to this cause is im- 
puted the scarcity of* many editions. 

70. In its principle, which wiis aj)parently that of preserv- 
lueOectB "^o obedience, the prohibitory system might seem to 

have untouched many great walks of learning and 

1 Rnnkp. ii. 330. on prohibited bookn hare quoted itn tell 
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science. It is, of course, manifest that it fell with but an 
oblique blow upon common literature. Tet, as a few words 
or sentences were sufficient to elicit a sentence of condemna- 
tion, often issued with little reflection, it was difficult for anj 
author to be fullj secure ; and this inspired so much appre- 
hension into printers, that thej became unwilling to incur the 
hazard of an obnoxious trade. These occupations, says 
Galluzzi, which had begun to prosper at Florence, never 
recovered the wound inflicted by the severe regulations of 
Paul IV. and Pius V.^ The art retired to Switzerland and 
Grermany. The booksellers were at the mercy of an Inquisi- 
tion, which every day contrived new methods of harassing 
them. From an interdiction of the sale of cert^ prohibited 
books, the church proceeded to forbid that of all which were 
not expressly permitted. The Giunti, a firm not so eminent 
as it had been in the early part of the century, but still the 
honor of Florence, remonstrated in vain. It seems probable, 
however, tliat after the death of Pins V., one of the most 
rigorous and bigoted pontiffs that ever filled the chair, some 
degree of relaxation took place. 

71. The restraints on the printing and sale of hocks in 
England, though not so overpowering as in Italy, 
must have stood in the way of useful knowledge 
under Elizabeth. The Stationers* Company, founded 
in 1555, obtained its monopoly at the price of severe restric- 
tions. The Star Chamber looked vigilantly at the dangerous 
engine it was compelled to tolerate. By the regulations it 
issued in 1585, no press was allowed to be used out of Lon- 
don, except one at Oxford, and another at Cambridge. No- 
thing was to be printed without allowance of the council; 
extensive powers both of seizing books and of breaking the 
presses were given to the officers of the crown.* Thus every 
check was imposed on literature ; and it seems unreasonable 
to dispute that they had some efficacy in restraining its pro- 
gress, though less, perhaps, than we might in theory expect, 
because there was always a certain degree of connivance and 
indulgence. Even the current prohibition of importing Popish 
books, except for the use of such as the council should permit 
to use them, must have affected the trade in modem Latin 
authors beyond the bounds of theology. 

72. These restrictions do not seem to have bad any male- 

&lBt.delGxaiiDiu»lo,lil.4«S. * H«tat,tt.]a6i. 
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rial operation in France, in Grcrmany, or the Low Countries. 
LaUnmore And they certainly tended very considerably to 
on thiJ*^ keep up the usage of writing in Latin ; or rather, 
account, perhaps, it may be said, they were less rigorously 
urged in those countries, because Latin continued to be the 
customary tongue of schohxrs. We have seen that great 
license was used in political writings in that language. The 
power of reading Latin was certainly so diffused, that no 
secrecy could be affected by writing it ; yet it seemed to be a 
voluntary abstaining from an appeal to the passions of the 
multitude, and passed better without censure than the same 
sense in a modem dress. 

73. The influence of literature on the public mind was 
Influence already very considei-able. All kinds of reading 
of liter*, had become deeper and more diffused. Pedantry 
is the usual, perhaps the inevitable, consequence of 
a genuine devotion to learning, not surely in each individual, 
but in classes and bodies of men. And this was an age of 
pedants. To quote profusely from ancient writers seemed to 
be a higher merit than to rival them; they furnished both 
authority and ornament ; they did honor to the modem, who 
shone in these })lumes of other birds with Httle expense of 
thourjrht ; and sometimes the actual substance of a book is 
hardly discernible under this exuberance of rich incrustations. 
Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and Seneca (for the Greeks were in 
comparison but little read), and many of the Latin poets, 
were the books that directly, or by the secondary means of 
quotation, had most influence over the public opinion. Nor 
was it surprising that the reverence for antiquity should be 
still undiminished ; for, though the new literature was 3rield- 
ing abundant crops, no comimrison between the ancients and 
moderns could as yet fairly arise. Montaigne, fearless and 
independent as he was, gave up altogether the pretensions of 
the latter ; yet no one was more destined to lead the way to 
that renunciation of the authority of the former which the 
seventeenth century was to witness. He and Machiavel were 
the two writers who produced the greatest effect upon this 
age. Some others, such as Guevara and Castiglione, might 
be full as mucli read ; but they did not possess enough of 
original tlioiiglit to sliapc the opinions of mankind. And 
the former two, to whom we m.iy add Rabelais, seem to be the 
only writers of the sixteenth century, setting aside poets and 
historians, who arc now much read by the world* 
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CHAPTER L 

mSTORT Of ANdXNT LITKRiLTUBl IN lUBOFl, IBOM 1600 TO IflBOi 

Section L 

DediM of maOj PhUolosiottl, tflpedftUy OrMk/LMnliiff-OMWibon— Tlfir— Ul- 
tlom of Oxwk and Utin CtaMlea--(Mtio«lWrittBfi--I«tia8^to— Sefaffiai^ 
YooiaB— SuoetniTv Pttiodi of Modam Lattniitt. 

1. In every period of literary history, if we Bhoold listen 
to the complaints of contemporary writers, all learn- |,, ,„|,^ 
ing and science have heen verging towards extinc- ^ n th 
tion. None remain of the mighty; the race of giants SSi^ao' 
is no more ; the lights that have heen extinguished ^••'o^- 
bum in no other hands ; we have fallen on evil days, when 
letters are no longer in honor with the world, nor are they 
cultivated by those who deserve to be honored. Such are 
the lamentations of many throughout the whole sixteenth 
century ; and with such do Scaliger and Casaubon greet that 
which opened upon them. Yet the first part of the sevei|- 
teenth century may be reckoned eminently the learned age ; 
rather, however, in a more critical and exact erudition with 
respect to historical fact, than in what is strictly called philo- 
logy, as to which we cannot, on the whole, rank this so high 
as the preceding period. Neither Italy nor Germany main- 
tained its reputation, which, as it has been already mentioned, 
had begun to wane towards the close of the sixteenth oentory* 
The same causes were at work, the same preference of studiee 
very foreign to polite letters, metaphysical philosophy, dog- 
matic theology, patristic or mediaeval ecclesiastical history, or. 
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in some countries, the physical sciences, which were rapidly 
gainin<; ground. And to these we must add a prevalence of 
barl taste, even among those who had some pretensions to be 
reckoned scholars. Lipsius liad set an example of abandon- 
ing the purest modeLri ; and its followers had less sense and 
ta-ite than hintself. They sought obsolete terms from Paca- 
vius and Plautus; they affected pointed sentences, and a 
studied conciseness of period, which made their style alto- 
gether dry and jejune.* The universities, and even the 
gymnasia, or schools of Grcrmany, grew negligent of all 
the beauties of language. Latin itself was acquired in a 
slovenly manner, by help of modem books, which spared the 
pains of acquiring any subsidiary knowledge of antiquity ; 
and this neglect of the ancient writers in education caused 
even eminent scholars to write ill, as we perceive in the sup- 
plements of Freinshemius to Curtius and Livy.* 

2. A suffiL'icnt evidence of this is found in the vast popu- 
PopnUtfitj Parity which the writings of Comenius acquired in 
of (;ome- Grermany. This author, a man of much industry^ 
"*"*' some ingenuity, and little judgment, made himself 

a temporary reputation by his Orbis Sensualium Pictus, and 
still more by his Janua Linguarum Rcserata ; the latter pub- 
lished in 1G3I. This contains, in 100 chapters subdivided 
into 1,000 paragraphs, more than lJ,dOO Latin words, exclu- 
sive, of course, of such as recur. The originality of its 
method consists in weaving all useful words into a series 
of panigraphs, so that they may be learned in a short time, 
without the tediousness of a nomenclature. It was also in- 
tended to blend a knowledge of things with one of words.* 
The Orbis Sensualium Pictus has the same end. This is 
what lias since been so continually attempted in books of 
education, that some may be surprised to hear of its origi- 
nality. No one, however, before Comenius, seems to have 
thought of this method. It must, unquestionably, have ap- 
peared to facilitate the early acquirement of knowledge in a 
very great degree; and even with reference to language, 
if a compendious mode of getting at Latin words were the 
object, the works of Comenius would answer the purpose 
beyond those of any chussical author. In a country where 
Latin was a living and spoken tongue, as was in some 

> Biogr. Unir., art. " OnerluB ; " Eich- * Elchhoni. 8UL 

bom, iil. 1. 380. • Biogr. UniT. 
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measure the case with Germany, no great strictness in ex- 
cluding barbarous phrases is either practicable or expedient 
But, according to the received principles of philological lite- 
rature, they are such books as every teacher would keep out 
of the hands of his pupils. They were, nevertheless, re- 
printed and translated in many countries ; and obtained a 
general reception, especially in the Grerman Empire and 
similarly circumstanced kingdoms.^ 

3. The Greek language, meantime, was thought unnecee- 
sary ; and few, comparatively speaking, continued to dmUm of 
prosecute its study. In Italy it can merely be On* 
said that there were still professors of it in the "'™"'' 
universities ; but no one Hellenist distinguishes this oentuiy. 
Most of those who published editions of Greek authors m 
Germany, and they were fiur from numerous, had been 
formed in the last age. The decline was progressive : few 
scholars remained after 1620 ; and a long blank ensued, until 
Fabricius and Kuster restored the study of Grreek near the 
end of the century. Even in France and Holland, where 
many were abundantly learned, and some, as we shall see, 
accomplished philologers, the Greek language seems to have 
been either less regarded, or at least less promoted, by 
eminent scholars, than in the preceding century.* 

4. Casaubon now stood on the pinnacle of critical renown. 
His Persius in 1605, and his Polybius in 1609, 
were testimonies to his continued industry in this 
province.' But, with this latter edition, the philological la- 

> Baillet, CritiqnM Grmminairienji, part * ScaUgmr, evni In 1608, ajt: **Qiiit 

of the JuKcmciM den Scarao* (whom I hodie neaeit GnecA? wd quit «il doetot 

cite by the number or p.%ra((raph, on ac- GmcA? N<m dubito «Ma aUqoot, Md 

count of the different editiouK No. 631, pauooa, tt qnoa non nofl n* di iK^'t 

3 [ notes Lancelot's remarli on the Janua quidem. T» nnnm norl at iB«n ot fa i 

inguarum, that it requires a better me- aToram et nottri JweeaU GraeA doctlwl 

mory than mmt boy* pomeM to master mom, qnl nnoa In Ghmcia pmdNffli, 

it, and that commonly the flmt part Ij qa» post reoataa i^iiul dm booas V 



forgotten before the fault is learned. It omnes nonqoam prastara pot 

excites diiiguMt in the scholar, because he Ue goes on to speak of himaalf, 

i^ alwavK in a new country, erery chapter Ing neit to GManboo, and the on|y eMip 

beiut; filled with wonls he has not neen potent Judge of Um extant of his tannlaf: 

before ; and the succemire p:irts of the ^' qnl de prsetantla doetrlMB txm mno 

book haTo no connection with one an- Judlcare poasit, ego aot aniens ram, not 

other. qui ccteroa hae in ve n *^ "~ 

Morhof, thoogh he would absolutelr Tinoo."— Seal. Bplst., TS. 
banixh the Janua Lininiarum from all * The translation thai 

schools where good Latinity is required, here given of Polybins 

seem* to think rather better of the Orbb passed Ibr exeeUent ; thooL 

Sensual! um IMctus, as in it*elf a happy tbooght him a better sebolw la < 

idea ; though the delineations are Indlf- than In Latin, ami conmqneaHy aol • 

fvrent, and the whole not so well arranged ways able to vsodsr the ssnse at viO I 

as it might be. Polyhlstor., Ub. U. c.4. heeoneslvwlit. Baillst,».9QI. BAmI 
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bors of Casaubon came to an end. In 1610 he accepted the 
in>itation of James I., who bestowed upon him, though a 
layman, a prebend in the Church of Canterbury; and as 
some, perliaps erroneously, have said, another in that of 
Westminster.* He died in England within four years after, 
having consumed the intermediate time in the defence of his 
royal patron against the Jesuits, and in writing Animadver- 
sions on the Annals of Baronius ; works ill suited to his 
peculiar talent, and in the latter of which he is said to 
have liad but little success. lie laments, in his epistles, the 
want of leisure for completing his labors on Polybius: the 
king had no taste but for theology, and he found no library 
in which he could pursue his studies.^ ^^ I gave up," he says, 
" at last, with great sorrow, my commentary on Polybius, to 
which I had devoted so much time ; but the good kuig must 
be obeyed."' Casaubon was the last of the great scholars 
of the sixteenth century. Joseph Scaliger, who, especially 
in his recorded conversation, was very sparing of praise, 
says expressly, '^ Casaubon is tlie most learned man now 
living." It is not impossible that he meant to except him- 
self; which would by no means be unjust, if we take in the 
whole range of erudition : but, in the exactly critical know- 
ledge of the Gi>eek language, Casaubon had not even a 
rival in Scaliger. 

5. A long period ensued, during which no very considera- 
vi«rde ble progress was made in Greek literature. Few 
idiotiMmta. i^ooi^ occur before the year 1650 which have ob- 
tained a durable reputation. The best known, and, as I 
conceive, by far the best of a grammatical nature, is that 



hanwr praises the annotatimw, but not 
without the criticLtm fur wtiicti a luter 
editor gvaenUly fln<l» room in an earlier. 
KeiKke, he my8, tiad pointed out many 
erroro. 

» The latter \n contradicted by Peloe. 
Anecdot4w of Literature, vol. t. ]>. 12»>, on 
the authority of Lo NcTe-n Fa«ti Kccle- 
ala* An^Hoann'. 

' " .lareiit cunr Polybianip, et fortiuwo 
iptemum j»c<>i)unt. neque enim Mttlsc<im- 
nioiiufl ail ilia ^tudi.l wt l<ir«.-*." — F.pint. 
705. '• I'lura rullerf in, ni-1 onini lihroriini 
prawidio nieoruni deficorrr. i^unre etiaui 
de comnicnrjiriis l'nl\ bianiii noli menii- 
niive, i|iiunilo nitione-i prinruni meorum 
■tudioruin hn(> it4>r niiritic.- cunturhaTit, 
ut Ti\ sine HiMiiirift ojih inrepti p()ii*ini 
memiai««e, quod tot vigilm mihi con- 
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stiUt. Sed Deque adeat mm VOAkMrnKM, 
neque ea Htu<lia mnltnm rant ad gustim 
illiuM, cujujt Holiufi. quaoidiu hie anm fti- 
turuit. habenda mihi ratio." — Ep. TM 
(Feb. 1011). '-K^x opUmus atqae evor- 
fhararoc rebuo theologlci« ifea deleetatnr, 
ut aliijt cuvii literariiit Don mnltnm 
impi-ndat.'' — Ep. 872. '*E|ro qui 
aiTun, kI cupifl K>ire. hoc nnnm renton- 
fleho, omnia prion ntudia mca ftindlCai 
interiiitne. Nam maxtoius rex et Ubenk 
lUximuM unico genere litcramro »ie capl- 
tur. ut ffuum et Ruorum ingenla In Ulo 
detineat.*' — Ep. 753. 

» •' Decefiri geniena a Polyhbno cobi- 
mentario. qucra tot lalioribnii condnn»> 
Terani : mnI retri optimo parondnm cimL" 
£p. 8M. Feb., 1618. 
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of Viger de Tdiotismifl, Fra:ctpiiifl Gnecis Linguae » whkb 
Hoogevecn and ZeuuiuB successively eiilnrir«d in the last 
century, Vl^jer wtis a Jesuit of Rouen ; antl tiie iirat ciiitJOJi 
was in 1G3^. It containa, even bjs it ciune tram tLc uutlior, 
many v^iluable cntidstQ:^ , ^^^ ^^ usefulness to a Gni^i^k 
scholar Is ii^lcaowlcdgtid. But, in order to deicnnine iha 
place of Viger among graramariAns, we should af^certJUD by 
compari:eon with pi^ceding works* especially the Thesaurus 
of Stephen?, for how much he ii^ indebted to tlicir lubojis. 
He would probably, after all deduftioiia, ap))ear to merit 
great praise. His arrangement is moi*e clear, and Iiis know- 
ledge of syntax more comprehensive, tlum that of Caniniua 
or any other earlier writer; but his notions aj*e not unfre- 
quently imperfect or erroneous, as the succeeding editors 
have pointed out, in coinnmn witli many of the oldtr gram- 
marians, lie fancied a tlifferenc^ of sen^e between the two 
aorists, wherein even Zeunius Jias followed him.^ 

6. In a niueh lower i^nk, we may, perliaps, next plfice 
Weller, author of a Greek grmnmart public lied in ^^oUoi'i 
1638, of which its later editor, Fischer, says that it ^jihiK 
has always stood in high repute as a school-book « and 

been frequently repnuted ; meaning, doubtless, in Germany. 
There is niJ thing (Striking In Weller's grammar : it may dewrrvtj 
praise for clearnesa and brevity ; but in Vergara, Caninins, and 
Sylburgius thei* in much more instruction for thoaij wlio J*re 
not merely schoolboys. Wliut is most remarkable is, tliat 
Weller cliiuns as his own the reduction of the decleuiiions to 
three, and of the conjugations to one ; whicK ss lias beeti seea 
in another plac^e,^ is found in tlie giTunmar of 8y lburgiu8, and 
is probably due to Ramus* Tins is rather a piece of elf wat- 
ery, as he could scairely have lighted by coincidence on XxAh 
these innovations. AVeller bus given no syntax; whatisiulded 
in Fisher*s edition is l>y Lambert Bos.. 

7. Piiilip In^abbe^ a French Jesuit, was a laborious compileTt 
among who^e numerous works not a few relate to lAbbtwui 
the grammar ol* the Greek language. He bad, eajB <'"»«^ 
Niceron, a wonderful talent in multiplying litiepagoi: wo 

> An ea^1|f^r tmUAfi na OiwlC jmt- E^^t^ur Qo U tlhnuelil too mhUa !■ 

ticlM by Di'Tiiiiij^. 1 Omk «f ttur IddUu frunniu-. but icvoii to hMo Iwcn in 9M* 

Islands, mit^iit h^Tc bwn DBDttmpBd la etittaBt deboldr. t <lo not ptttwiv* tbM 

the last pt^rifMl- It *■# n^UUiaA ^ yimu fau iHrrtr^irwl ttam hlni. 

Reusmann, who nils Dv^dva, *^lMna ' V«L U- p- ^. 
oUm baud IgDoblUt^ m bodlt punt d^ 
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lu&Te fiit*:«rn or risTrtrn zTTuiimiititnil treatises firom him. which 
mizht h:ivr l-jetrr. '^t jQc rl-j^i in two or three ordimffy TolmiiesL 
Labf/^'s R#:-jriLt Ao:^ntuam, published in 16^3o, was once, I 
fctrlirvr. .jt* =4jtiir r»rp»:t.e : bat hr h^ff little or nothing of lus 
own.'- Tee (j^r>:^k .^rammiiz?* published in this age bj Alex- 
antler >,*oc an«i other? are ill •li^estetL ac«x>piing to Lancelot, 
with'^t oplrr or prin«nple, and tiill of u^ele:^ and perplex- 
ing thinjp^:' and that *A' Vo^r'iii.^^ in 1642. which is ool^ an 
improvetl etlltion ot Clenaniiis. appears to contain little which 
I* not t;ik^:^ ir.'m other*^^ Erasmus Srhmidt is said by Each- 
horn U} \fe author iit a valuable work on Greek dialects:* 
George Fna^jr Ls better known bj hi? writing* on the Helle- 

nL*ti.? .iialtrirt. or that of the Septuagint and Xew 
Sl^i^!^ Tt:?tam**nt. Salmasiu?. in his Conunentarins de 
Ei«i>iiii- Htrllenistit^ (Levden. l»>4:i), has gone very largely 

into this :^ubject. This, he says, is a question lately 
azitated. whether there be a peculiar dialect of the Greek 
Scripture* : tor. in the kst ajre. the very name of Hellenistic 
was unknown ti> sohi^hirs. It is not above half a centuiy old. 
It was supposed to be a Hebrew idiom in Greek words; 
which, as he argues elaborately and ^ith great learning is 
not sutBoient to constitute a distinct dialect, none of the an- 
cients having ever mentioned one by this name. This is 
evidently much of a verbal dispute, since no one would apply 
the wont to the scriptural Greek in the same sense that he 
d<x's to the Doric and Attic. Salmasius lays down two essen- 
tial chanictcn>tit*s of a dialect : one, that it should be spoken 
by people of a certain locality; another, that it should be 
distinguishable by single words, not merely by idiom. A 
profusion «)f leaniing is scattered all round, but not pedanti- 
cally or im|H*rtinently ; and this seems a very useful book in 
Greek or Latin philology. He may |K?rliaps be thought to 
underrate tiie |H*culiarities of language in the Old and New 
Testament, as if they were merely such as passed current 
among the contem|K»niry Greeks. The second part of this 
Commentary relates to the Gn-ek dialects generally, without 
reference to' the Hellenistic. He denies the name to what is 
usually <*alied the <!ommon dialect, s|»oken, or at least written, 
by the C J reeks in general after the time of Alexander. This 
also is, of course, a question of words: perhaps Salmasius 

* Nlreron, Tol. xxr. * BaiUot. n. 711. .^ ,«^ 

* Bidllet, n. 706. * Gvachichto dor Guitar, UL 8SK. 
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used a luorc conveniet^t phraAcology than what \b often met 
with in ^fninimarians, 

8. E<Jjtions of Greek claaaica are not so numerous as in the 
former |>eri[HL The Pindar of Erasmtis Schmidt in ltil4, 
and the AristoUe ot* DuvaJ in 1619, may be tnentiooedi thu 
latter is r^tUJ in reque&tf a^ a convenient and compli'te edition. 
Meursiuri was reckoned a good critical acholar, bat hia works 
as an editor are not very importaiU, The ehief monument of 
his philological erudition is the Ije:]cicon Grteco-Burbaruin, 
a glossary of the Greek of the Lower Empire. But Giwk 
no edition of a Greek author published in the first ^,^^' 
part of the seventeenth century is superior, at least chiy«rt- 
in magnificence, to that of Chrysostom by Sir Henry *™"' 
Savile. This came forth^ in Itjri, from a prcaa ejjtabUshed 
at Eton by himself, provost of that college. He had procured 
tjpes and pressmen in Holland, and three years had been 
employed in printing tlie eight volumes of this great work; 
one which, both in splendor of execution and in the erudition 
displayed in it by Bar lie, wlio liad collected several manu- 
scripts of Chryaostom, leavea immeasurably behind it every 
earUer production of the English press. The expense^ which 
is said to have been eight thousand pounds, wafl wholly de- 
frayed by himself; and tlie tardy sale of so voluminous a work 
could not have rcimbui^ed the cost** Another edition, in fact, 
by a Jesuit^ Fronto Ducjeus (Fronton le Due), was published 
at Paris within two years afterwards ; having the advantage 
of a Latin tran:^hition, which Savllo liad imprudently waived. 
It has even Iwen imputed to Dut^us, that, having procured 
the sheets of Sav lie's edition from the prc^mcn while it was 
under their hands, he printed his own without alteration ; 
but this seems an apocryphal story*' Savile had the assist' 

1 Beloe*f AnKdotcfl of TitmtiiT¥, tot- r. CliltibaitAT^ vbo In HlrJ to b^Tii (nrrveted 

p. 108. Th<< iN>|»W *^M ftjf m tub, A tfad tfXt bctcm It «Nit to Um yram, A^ 

■um equal Ln onminyuiJ of comiufhUtkfl UiUi 1# tli* Dnt Kotk of k«talnii Ob ik 

to nmrly £\i} mt pravnt, luid, trom tke grttt P4i«^ puMlfitied In ISnKlADi], U d#- 

relatiTe we«ltb of Um coutttry^ b> fotui- tt-ms ths porttcuUf mulUcfiiaAEtua ot 

derably mt^Tv- Wbkt wvDiLer th^t Uie tbOH ta irbDra vv am tl- 
sale wu »low ? fuller, bonnr, tsUa > U ii td\d bjr ITalWr, uvi I do aol 

Hit, that wbea hf! HT4>h<T almmt b4l/ a Ynow t1i«t h bad adjr ludoiwalHit mt^ 

century aftvnninLf, tbn book wnt bvtis&s flntDAtloa^ J^Ttl« blnmir njt oT Vnmto 

scarce. 'M.'hrihititMiniUAr' my» OuLabon^ Ducsua, ^ ^ VLr il«t(M|inu«i tt ooi Cbr|ini'- 

'^ a Sarilk) ^ijitiir prlTat4 ln»peiuu. KtiUiui tormoi npcutar ;>ULriuikiJii djfbrir,'^ KulIfT, 

reglo." — Kp. 73? (apU'Vlttlnfr). Tlicpria- it may b* Db-nfYnj, h^p. Ibat tUs t**rt- 

ci^ awisUiit* dX ii^vLtq wtn MMthuw Kiao fiiUttpD foiUivp^ Atitilp^d " bi a h« 

Bust, Thninu AIJiiIh anil viwHrUllT mrtrttiu^^* wtitinean tlin ttmn ifmi tn» 

Richard Munta^, aA^nraKU cvUrbnttAl yvmrt . aodn w &r»ivi (Mamvl <iu U'- 

In our eodulBAttaa hUtocr ■■ SWwp of bnln) jvtlr pbnrvw, tbctv 1* bo a^P^ 
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ance, in revising the text, of the most learned co-adjutors he 
could find in England. 

9. A very few more Greek books were printed at Efon 
Greek ^^^" afterwards ; and, though that press soon ceased, 
learning in some editions of Greek authors, generally for scboolSy 
*^'*°^- appeared in England before 1650. One of these, 
the PoetiB Minores of Winterton, is best known, and has 
sometimes been reprinted : it appears to differ little, if at all, 
from the collection i)rinted by Crispin in 1570, and of which 
tliere had been many subsi^quent editions, with the title Ve- 
tuHtissiinonim Autorum Georgica, Bucolica et Grnomonica: 
but the text, though still very corrupt, has been amended; and 
a few notes, generally relating to prosody, have been sub- 
joined. The Greek language, however, was now much 
studied ; ' the age of James and Charles was truly learned ; 
our writers are prodigal of an abundant enidition, which em- 
braces a far wider range of authors than are now read ; the 
philosophers of every chiss, the poeti), the historians, and 
orators of Greece, to whom few comparatively had paid 
regard in the days of P^lizabeth, seem as familiar to the mis- 
cellaneous writers of her next successors as the fathers of the 
church are to the theologians. A few, like Jeremy Taylor, 
are equally copious in their libations from both streams. But, 
though thus deeply read in ancient learning, our old scholara 
were not very critical in philology. 

10. In Latin criticism, the pretensions of the seventeenth 
J^^^^ century are far more considerable than in Greek. 
ediUonn: The first remarkable edition, however, that of Ho- 
TorrenUuj. ^^^ ^^ Torrentius, a Belgian ecclesiastic, though it 

rent nccomitr to 8uppo«« an un&ir com- howeTer, Meric wu wnt to Ozfind. Ont 

municatioQ of the pheet!«. even if the text of C^uiaubon's w>n(i went to Eton Mhool ; 

Bhould be proved to be copi«Hl. ''■ Litcris dat opermm In nmnaiio Etoni- 

1 It niifTht np|>ear, at flmt oight, that cnri/'— Ep. 737 (quoted In Bekw'v Aiw»> 

Camubou intendml to sen^l hi:* fton Meric doted : I ha<l overlooked the paHMgv). 

to Ilollnnd, umlor the care of HHin'<iu!«, Theological learning, in the reign of 

because he could not get a gooil clx-^iical Jamei, oppased polite lettem and pUlo- 

education inKiiirlnnd. "CiipioinGnFciji, logy. *' Ei«t in Anglia," says CaMabon, 

Latinifl, et Hohnticis HteriH i|H<um tierio '* tbeologorum ingenM copia : eo enlni fere 

exerceri. IltK* in Anj^lit po^t'tc finri (ipe- omneii studia rna refernnt.-* — Ep. 782. 

rare non po<*(«umu-: nam hie locupletifl- '' Venio ex Anglia(Gn»tiufl writee In 1618). 

• ; theoloKl 



rima Hunt rolli-jpti. seil quorum ratio toto literarum ibi tennis e«t i , _.._ 

genere diverxi est nh imitituti.H omnium regnant, leguleii rem ftciunt ; unml 

aliorum coUe^iorum/* — Ep. 9^)2 (1>>14). Camubonu!* habet fortnnam ntli &tbii- 

But po!vi))ly he meiint, that, on account tern, nod. ut ip^e juiUcat, minus eertam. 

of hi«t ^n'rt fun'ign birth, he could not be Ne huic quidem locus fkilMiet fan AiMUa 

admitted on the foundation of En.i;li>«h ut IiN>rit'iri. thnoloipim Indnere debau.** 

tollc,^, thou^^h the wnrN do not cUiirly — Epist. iJrot., p. 751. 
express thi^. At the king's cotnm-iud, 
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appeared in 1 602, being posthomouei, belongs strictly to the 
preceding age* It has been said that Dacier borrowed much 
for his own notes from this editor ; but Horace whs so pro* 
fusely illustrated in the aixteenth century, that little has been 
left for later critic*' except to tamperT as they have largely 
done, with hif* text. Tins period ie not generally conspicuoua 
for editions of Latin authors ; but some uames of high repute 
in grammatical and critt<'al lore belong to iL 

11. Gniter, a native of Antwerp, wiio became a professor 
in several German universities* and finally in that ^ 

of Heidelberg, might have been mentioned in our 
history of the sixteenth century, before the expiration of 
which some of liis critical labors had been accomplUhed* 
Many more Ik Jong to the first twenty years of the present 
No more diligent and indefatigable critic ever toiled in that 
quarry. Hia Suspiciones, an early worki in which he has 
explfuned and amended mJeceUaneous passages, his Annota- 
tions on the Senecas, on Martial, on Statius, on the liyoioao 
historians, as well as anckther more celebrated compilation 
which we shall liave soon to mention, bear witness to his im* 
mense industry. In Greek he did comparatively but little ; 
yet he is counted among good scholars in that language. All 
others of his time, it has been said, aj^pear mere di'oncs in 
comparison with him.^ Scaliger, indeed, though on intimate 
terms with Gruter, in one of his usual fits of sjileen, charges 
him with a tasteless indifterentte to the real merit of the wri- 
ters whom he explained, one being as good as another for his 
purpose, which was only to province a book.' In this art, 
Gruter was so perlecl that he never failed to publish one 
every year, and sometimes every month,' His enlogist^i have 
given him cretUt for acute ness and judgment, and even for 
elegance and an agreeable variety ; but he seems not to hxne 
preserved much re^jute except for his laborious enidition* 

12. Daniel He in»i us, conspicuous as secretary of the synod 
of Dort, and a Latin poet of distinguished name, was 

also among the firt^t plillologers of Ills age. Many 
editions of Greek and Lpatin writers, or nnDotaLions uj>on ttiem, 
Theocritus, Hesiod, Maxim us Tyrius, Aristotle, Horace* Te- 
rence, Silius, Ovid, attest his critical skill, tie la praisc<l Ibr 

1 Baillet, n. 488; Ka^]«^ Niftnn, toL moJo lITim naltoi excv^Ut/'^fViUlc- 

ix. Sn.'Ullikl. 

> " Non cnnt atrum durt* sll eante, * tb^Vc, vt. ^' amtv^ " d(M« I. 
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a judicious reserve in criticism, avoiding the trifles by which 
many scholars had wearied their readers, and attending only to 
what really demanded the aid of a critic, as being cormpt or 
obscure. His learning was very extensive and profound, so 
that, in the panegyrical tone of the times, he is set above all 
the living, and almost above all the dead.^ 

13. Grotius contributed much to ancient philology. His 
Grotiufl editions of Aratus, Stobseus, the fragments of the lost 

Greek dram&s, Lucan and Tacitus, are but a part 
of those which he published. In the power of illustrating a 
writer by parallel or resembling passages from others, his 
taste and fondness for poetry, as much as his vast erudition, 
have made him remarkable. In mere critical skill, he waa 
not quite so great a mastCT of the Greek as of the Latin lan- 
guage, nor was he equal to restoring the text of the dramatic 
poets. 

14. The Variae Lectiones of Rutgersius, in 1618, whose 
Rnteerriufl- pre™at"re death cut off a brilliant promise of erudi- 
Reinesius; ' tiou, are in six books, almost entirely devoted to 
BarthiuB. emendation of the text, in such a miscellaneous and 
desultory series of criticisms as the example of Tumebus and 
other scholars had rendered usual.* Reinesius, a Saxon phy- 
sician, in 1640, put forth a book with the same title, a thick 
volume of about 700 pages of multifarious learning, chiefly, 
but not exclnaively, classical. He is more interpretative, and 
less attentive to restore corrupted texts, than Rutgersius.' 
The Adversaria of Gaspar Bart hi us are better known. This 
work is in sixty lK)oks, and extends to about 1,500 pages in 
folio. It is exactly like those of Tumebus and Muretus, an 
immense repertory of unconnected criticisms and other miscel- 
laneous erudition. The chapters exceed in number the pages, 
and each chapter contains several articles. There is, however, 
more connection, idphabetical or otherwise, than in Tumebus ; 
and they are less exclusively classical, many relating to medi- 
aeval and modem writers. The sixtieth book is a conmient- 

1 Baillet, n. 517. philologen who hare only a good nw- 

* '^ Thiff work.*' mys Nireron (toI. niory : and nnk htm with critiM who go 

xxxii.). "i« in e<(ti<oin : ' the 8tyle if neat Wyond their rrading, and know more tiwi 

anil polite, the thouf^htfl are juKt and re- hookn hare taught them. The penetrn- 

flned ; it htm no more quotations than the tion of their undentanding makes Uiem 

subject required."' draw eont*equenre« and fiwm coujeetum 

•"I Ba\ le' obxfrves of the writings of which ItNid thtnu to dincorer hfcldMi trea- 

Reineitiu^ in frfnernl, that '*good judges sure;*. Reinesius was one of Uiepe, ani 

of literature have no sooner read some made it hi.-« rhief business to find oat what 

pages, but they place him aboTe those othen had not said.*' 
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ary on a part of Augustin de Civitate DeL It is difficult to 
give a more precise notion of Barthios : he is more mdheUc 
than Tumebus, but less so than Muretos; he explains and 
corrects fewer intricate texts than the former, but deals more 
in parallel passages and excursive illustration.^ Though 
Greek appears more than in Tumebus, by far the greater part 
of Barthius's Adversaria relates to Latin, in the proportion of 
at least fifteen to one. A few small poems are printed from 
manuscripts for the first time. Barthius, according to Mor- 
hof, though he sometimes explains authors very well, is iqpt to 
be rash in his alterations, hasty in his judgments, and has too 
much useless and frivolous matter. Bayle is not more fiivora- 
ble. Barthius published an edition of Statins, and another of 
Claudian. 

15. Rigault or Rigaltius, Petit, Thysius, and several morey 
do honor to France and the Low Countries during ottMrcilikt 
this period. Spain, though not strong in classical — ■"•^■i*- 
philology, produced Ramiresius de Prado, whose TUvniKWTapixtKt 
sive Quinquaginta Militum Ductor, 1612, is but a book of cri- 
ticism with a quaint title.' In Latin literature we can hardly 
say that England made herself more conspicuous than in 
Greek. The notes of John Bond on Horace, published in 
1606, are properly a work of the age of Elizabeth: the author 
was long a schoolmaster in that reign. These notes are only 
little marginal scholia for the use of boys of no great attain- 
ments, and in almost every instance, I believe, taken from 
Lambinus. Tliis edition of Horace, though Antony Wood 
calls the author a most noted critic and grammarian, has only 
the merit of giving the observations of another concisely bsA 
perspicuously. Tliomas Famaby is called by Baillet one of 
the best scholiasts, who says hardly any thing useless, and ia 

1 Th« followinf; are the heads of the help of the alphabet. BartfaiiH Mto w 

fourth chapter of the flnt book, whkh hhnfelf that he had flnMied two oUmt 

may serve lu a upeciroen of the Adver- Totames of Adrenaria, b ei ld ea tio rw c l im 

earia : — '' Ad VIctorbi Uticemd* librum the flnt. See the paanfe In Bajle, BOla 



primum notae et emfodAtiomHi. Umites. K. But he does not etand on venr ta 
('oUimitia. Quantitan. H. Stephanus do- gronnd ae a critle. on aeeoont of Um i»- 
tatur. Impondere. Totum. (.hnnimodi. pklity with whieh im wrote ; and, flir the 



Dextraleu. Aj»U. Francifdi Baldulni an- , 

dacia rastigatur. TormenUantiqua. U- hfanaelf. Bayle; BalltetfB. 688; lIlBHVa, 

guamcm Arx Capiat. MemorUe. Ouda- Tol. tU. ; MorfaoT, lib. ▼. L 10. 

ri. Balduinu* donao aliquoUes notator.^' * Thle haa ben aanlbed \n womm to Ut 

It Lb true tlu&t all this Curago ariM* out matter Sanetiae, author of Iba Mhwi f a } 



of one paiwaffe in Victor of Utka, and Ramlrea hfaaaelf hailBf bem wmA% Wk* 

BarthiuH is far from beinff 00 deealtoir equal to tiieh nmaiks M w» lad la II 

as TumebuN ; but 3,000 columns of sueh Baillet, n. U7. 
notes make but a dictionary without the 
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very concise.^ He has left notes on several of the Latin poets. 
It is possible that the notes are compiled, like those of Bond, 
from the foreign critics. Famabj also was a schoolmaster^ 
and schoolmasters do not write for the learned. He has, how- 
ever, been acknowledged on the Continent for a diligent and 
learned man. Wood says he was "the chief grammarian, 
rhetorician, poet, Latinist, and Grecian of his time ; and his 
school was so much frequented, that more chardmien and 
statesmen issued thence than from any school taught by ODe 
man in England." - 

16. But the greatest in this province of literature was 
g^jj^^^^ Claude Saumaise, best known in the Latin form Sal- 
masiiis, whom the general suffrage of his compeers 
placed at their head. An incredible erudition, so that it was 
said, what Salmasius did not know was beyond the bounds of 
knowledge ; a memory such as none but those great scholars 
of former times seem to have possessed ; a life passed, natural- 
ly enough, in solitary labor, — were sufficient to establbh his 
fame among the learned. His intellectual strength has been 
more questioned : he wrote, it has been alleged, on many sub- 
jects that he did not well understand ; and some have reduced 
his merit to that of a grammatical critic, without altogether 
rating this so higlily as the world has done.' Salmasius was 
very proud, seli^onfidcnt, disdainful, and has consequently 
fallen into many errors, and even contradictions, through pre- 
cipitancy. In liis controversy with ^lilton, for which he was 
little fitted, he is rather feeble, and glad to escape from the 
severity of his antagonist by a defence of his own Latinity.* 
The works of Salmjisius are numerous, and on very miscella- 
neous subjects : among the pliilological, his Annotations on 
the Historiae Augustai Scriptores seem to deserve mention. 
l>iit the most rt?markable, l)esides the commentary on the 
Hellenistic Dialect, of which an account has been given, is the 
IMiiiianai Exercitationes, published in 1029. Tliese remarks, 
nominally on Pliny, are, in the tirst instance, on Solinus. 

> N. 521. « Milton bc^mn Uw atteck bjr ol4>(tti« 

' Athenne OxonienneR. rol. Ui. to the lue of p^wna for an individmu 

i» Biiilltft, n. 611, L* cxt'essivoly Movere man; but, in thi# miiitaken crltktan, ut- 

on Snlmaiiiufl : but tht* honiap^ dtiv to h\» tend himM'lf the tolecinn vajmkmdiim. 

lenrniuK by surh an ngn m tluit in which See .lohnran's Utm of the Po«ta. nUfl 

he lived cannot be extenuated by tlie exprcMdon had prarloaslj bei 

( eii.ture of a man lllio Rnillet, of extcn- by VaTaMeor. 

f-ivo but rather superficial attainments, 

and open to much pr«gudxc«. 
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Salmasins tells us that he had spent mnch time on Pliny; bat^ 
finding it beyond the powers of one man to write a comment* 
ixrj on the whole Natural History of that author, he had 
chosen Solinus, who is a mere compiler from Pliny, and con* 
tains nothing from any other source. The PliniansB Exerd- 
tationes is a mass of learning on the geography and natural 
history of Pliny in more than 900 pages, following the text of 
the Polyhistor of Solinus.^ 

17. It had been the desire of those who aspired to repu- 
tation for taste and eloquence to write well in q,^ 
Latin, the sole language, on this side of the Alps ^"'^^ 
and Pyrenees, to which the capacity of choice 
and polished expression was conceded. But, when the French 
tongue was more cultivated and had a cridctsm of its own, 
this became the natural instrument of polite writers in 
France; and the Latin fell to the merely learned, who 
neglected its beauties. Li England it had never been much 
studied for the purposes of style; and, though neither in 
Germany nor the Low Countries it was very custmnary to 
employ the native language, the current Latin of literature 
was always careless and often barbarous. Even in Italy, the 
number of good writers in that language was now veiy 
scanty. Two deserve to be commemorat^ with praise, both 
historians of the same period. The History and Annals of 
Grotius, in which he seems to have emulated, with more 
discretion than some others, the nervous brevity of TadtoSy 
though not always free from a certain hardness and want of 
flow, nor equal, consequently, in elegance to some productions 
of the sixteenth century, may be deemed a monument of vigo- 
rous and impressive language. The Decades of Famianua 
St roda, a Roman Jesuit, contain a history of the Flemish war^ 
not written certainly in imitation of Tacitus, whom the author 
depreciated, but with more classical spirit than we usually find 
in that age. Scarcely any Latin, however, of this penod is 
etjual to that of Barclay in the Argenis and Euphonnia 

1 " Nomo adeo at propriam, ranmqoe ao crodttloaif gntM ^aknt dtnoMlm* 

▼elati regnum. »ibi cridcm Tlndloatnin tmn <l«Ut."— Mofffaoi; Ur. ▼. e. 1, | IS. 

irit, ao ClaudiiM Satanadiu. qui, qiMm- The JflMilte PsteTlM mod HMdolii, who 

admodum nihil unquAin acriiMit, in quo did ooi eordlaUy pnlta Uky Pffnliirtiiit. 

Don insignia mulU artlA criticn Teatigia ehaifed Uila book with |imii>ft ovw tch 

deprebenda«, ita imprimis, at aoetona dtHealttaa, iridto a bmt " *^ * 

cum noti« et raiitif(atl<mibaa abaolatlnl- matter waa folatid hi. 

mi« ediUM tar«amu«, rasto lUo Plinianft- Crow) ▼JndiotM SahM 

rum. Exerritationam opera, qoantum in eanfoves ot HmAoIb In BlhL Uilr^ foL If. 

VOL. II. 24 
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His style, though rather diffiise, and more florid than that of 
the Augustan age, is perhaps better suited to his subjects, 
and reminds us of Petronius Arbiter, who was probably his 
model. 

18. Of the grammatical critics, whose attention was solely 

turned to the purity of Latin style, two are oonspicu- 
opp us. ^^^^ — Gaspar Scioppius and Gerard Yossius. The 
first, one of those restless and angry spirits whose band is 
against all the world, lived a long life of controversy and 
satire. His productions, as enumerated by Niceron, mostly 
anonymous, are about one hundred ; twenty-seven of which, 
according to another list, are grammatical.^ The Protestants 
whom he had abandoned, and the Jesuits whom he would not 
join, arc equally the objects of his anger. In literature he is 
celebrated for the bitterness of his attacks on Cicero, whom 
he spared as little as he did his own contemporaries. But 
Scioppius was an admirable master of the Latin language. 
HiiiPhiio- -^ ^'^^^ ^® remembered of his multifarious pubU- 
Bophicai cations relates to this. We owe to him a much im- 
Qrammar. pp^yg^ edition of the Minerva of Sanctius. His own 
Grammatica Philosophica (Milan, 1628), notwithstanding its 
title, has no pretensions to be called any thing more than an 
ordinary Latin grammar. In this I observed nothing remark- 
able but that he denies the gerund and supine to be parts of 
the verb, considering the first as passive participles, and the 
second as nouns substantive. 

19. The Infamia Famiani of Scioppius was written against 
gig jQ. Famianus Strada, whom he hated both as a Jesuit, 
Jmia and as one celebrated for the beauty of his style. 

Tliis book serves to show how far those who wrote 
with some eloquence, as Strada certainly did, fell short of 
classical purity. The faults pointed out are often very obvi- 
pus to tliose who have used good dictionaries. Scioppius is, 
however, so fastidious as to reject words employed by Seneca, 
Tiicitus, and even Phiedrus, as of the silver age ; and some- 
times, probably, is wrong in his dogmatic assertion of a nega- 
tive, that no good authority can be found for them. 

20. But his most considerable work is one called Judicium 
jndicium dc Stylo Ilistorico, Subjoined to the last, and pub- 
iustori»>. lished afler his death in 1650. This treatise oon- 

^ Nioaon, toI. zzxt ; Biogr. Unir. 
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scent of Racow ; and, though these crept slowly to light, there 
was enougli in the earliest to make us wonder at the high 
name, the epithet Ever-memorable, which ho obtained in the 
Englijih Church. 

30. It is unnecessary to say that few disputes in theology 
p have Ix^en so eagerly conducted, or so extensively 

8i.>j« on ramified, as those which rehite to the free-will of 

^^■e-^nK^ man, and Ids capacity of turning hiuLself towards 
AunwHidan G(k1. In this place, nothing more will be expected 
** ""*^* than a brief statement of the principal question, 
doing no injustice by a tone of partiality to either side. All 
sliades of ophiion, o^ it seems, may be reduced to two, which 
have long diWded Jind will long divide the Christian world. 
According to one of these, the corrupt nature of man is 
inculpable of exerting any |)ower towards a state of acceptance 
with Goil, or even of willing it with an earnest desire, until 
excited by preventing (prcpreniens) grace; which grace is 
vouchsafed to some only, and is called free, because God 
is not limited by any respect of those persons to whom he 
accortls this giiL Whetlier those wlio are thus called by the 
influence of the Spirit are so irresistibly impelled to it, tliat 
their i>erseverance in the faith and good works which are the 
fruits of their election may surely be relied upon, or, on the 
other hand, may either at first obdurately resist the divine 
impul-jes, or finally swerve from their state of grace, is 
another cpiestion, upon which those who agree in the principal 
doctrine have been at variance. It is also controverted 
among those who belong to this class of theologians, whether 
the election thus freely made out of mankind depends upon an 
eternal decree of predestination, or upon a sentence of God 
following? the fall of man. And a third difference relates to 
the condition of man after he has lM»en aroused by the Spirit 
from a state of entire alienation from God: some holding that 
the comi)letion as well as commencement of the work of con- 
version is wholly owing to the divine influence ; while others 
maintain a co-openition of the will, so that the salvation of 
a sinner may in some degree be ascribed to himself. But the 
essential principle of all whom we reckon in this categoiy of 

Trul.4 frith prirato permos to entertain it. The trvatL«e on Bchim, ttom vlikh 

I'he mo-it sinixular an«I <<tr(ini^t pari of thew ]it*t pAs-^AgeA are not eztnrtoil, warn 

hiiniiu authoriry in properly in the widest priiitel at Oxford In 1043. with mm m 

Mill most virt.ion« : a:iil tiirne, I trow, are auimaJTenqona bj th* •dllor. Woed^ 

unt the miwi uairer«U. *'— iii. IM. AttwoK. iii. 414. 
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divines is the necessity of preventing grace ; or, in other 
words, that it is not in the power of raan to do any act, in the 
first instance, towards his own salvation. This, in some or 
other of its modifications, used to be deemed the orthodox 
scheme of doctrine : it was established in the Latin Church by 
the influence of Augustin ; it was generally held by the school- 
men, by most of the early reformers, and seems to be incul- 
cated by the decrees of the Council of Trent, as much as by 
the Articles of the Church of England. In a loose and mo- 
dem acceptation of the word, it often goes by the name of 
Calvinism ; which may perhaps be less improper, if we do not 
use the term in an exclusive sense ; but, if it is meant to imply 
a particular relation to Calvin, leads to controversial chicane, 
and a misstatement of the historical part of the question. 

31. An opposite class of theological reasoners belong to 
wliat is sometimes called the Semi-Pelagian schooL g«aii.p«]|^ 
Tliese concur with the former in the necessity of ^by po- 
assistance from the Spirit to the endeavors of man, ^"*^ 
towards subduing his evil tendencies and renewing his heart in 
the fear and love of God, but conceive that every sinner is 
capable of seeking this assistance, which will not be refused 
him, and consequently of beginning the woik of oonversioii 
by his own will. They, therefore, either deny the necessity 
of preventing grace, except such as is extenor; or, whidi 
comes effectively to the same thing, assert that it is accorded 
in a sufficient measure to every one within the Christian 
Church, whether at the time of baptism, or by some other 
means. They tliink the opposite opinion, whether founded 
on the hypothesis of an eternal decree or not, irrecondlablo 
with the mend attributes of the Deity, and inconsistent with 
the general tenor of Scripture. The Semi-Pelagian doctrine 
is commonly admitted to have been held by the Greek 
fathers ; but the authority of Augustin and the decisions of 
the Western Church caused it to assume the character of an 
heresy. Some of the Scotists among the schoolmen appear 
to have made an approach to it by their tenet of grace ex 
cofu/mo. They thought that the human virtues and moral 
dis|)ositions of unregenerate men were the predisposing cir- 
cumstances, which, by a sort of fitness, made them the objects 
of the Divine Goo<lness in according the benefits of his grace. 
Thus their own free-will, from which it was admitted tliat 
such qualities and actions might proceed, would be the real* 
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though mediate, cause of their conversion. But this wis 
rejected by the greater part, who asserted the abeolute irre- 
spective freedom of grace, and appealed to experience for its 
frequent efficacy over those who had no inherent yirtnes to 
merit it. 

32. The early reformers, and none more than Luther, 
TenetD of maintained the absolute passiveness of the homan 
the refbnn- will ; SO tliat uo good actious, even after conversion, 
*"* could be ascribed in any proper sense to man, but 

altogether to the operation of the Spirit, Not only, however, 
Meliinchthon espoused the synergistic doctrine ; but the Lu- 
theran Church, though not in any symbolic book, has been 
thought to have gone a good way towards Semi-Pelagianism, 
or wiiat piissed ibr such with the more rigid party.^ In the 
reformed church, on the contrary, the Supralapsarian tenets 
of Calvin, or the immutable decrees of election and repro- 
bation from all eternity, were obviously incompatible with 
any hyi)othesis that made the salvation of a sinner depend 
u|>on himself. But, towards the close of the sixteenth cen« 
tury, these severer notions (which it may be observed, by 
the way, had alwa^-s been entirely rejected by the Anabap- 
tists, and by some of greater name, such as Sebastian Cas- 
talio) bt^gan to be impugned by a few learned men. This 
led in England to what are called the Lambeth Articles, 
drawn up by Whitgift, six of which assert the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, and three deny that of the Semi- 
Pelagians. But these, being not quite approved by the queen 
or by Lord Burleigh, were never received by authority in 
our church. There can nevertheless be no reasonable or even 
sincere doubt tliat Calvinism, in the popular sense, was at this 
time prevalent : even Hooker adopted the Lambeth ArGdes 
witli verbid modifications that do not affect their sense. 

33. The few who in iingland, or in the reformed churches 
Riwof Ar- upon the Continent, embraced the novel and hetero- 
miniauLsm. ^^yJ^ opiuions, as tlicy wcrc then accounted, ¥rithin 
the sixteenth century, excited little attention in comparison 
with James Amiinius, who became professor of theology at 
Leyden in 1004. The controversy ripened in a few years: 

1 Le Clrrc savfi. that the doctrine of put a different con s truc U on vpOB Um 

MelanchtiioD, wliirh Bo^^uet stigiOiitizeA Tri<lcntine canoni; bat, of cootm, ^y 

a« Seiiii-Pelngian, if that of the Council practice in tbflM oka qnaatloM It h4 

of Trent. Bibl Choisie, r. 811. I should gnat. 
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it was intimately connected, not, of course, in its own natare, 
but by some of those collateral influences which have so often 
determined the opinions of mankind, with the political rela- 
tions between the Dutch clergy and the States of Holland, as 
it was afterwards with the still less theological differences of 
that government with its stadtholder: it appealed, on one 
side, to reason ; on the other, to authority and to force ; an 
unequal conflict, till posterity restore the balance. Arminius 
died in 1609 : he has left works on the main topics of debate ; 
but, in theological literature, the great chief of the Arminian or 
Remonstrant Church is Simon Episcopius. The principles of 
Kpiscopius arc more widely removed from those of the Au- 
gustinian school than the %nq articles, so well known jjipcooini. 
as the leading tenets of Arminius, and condemned 
at the Synod of Dort Of this famous assembly it is difii- 
cult to speak in a few words. The copious history of Brandt 
is perhaps the best authority ; though we must own that the 
opposite party have a right to be heard. We are here, how- 
ever, on merely literary ground; and the proceedings of eccle- 
siastical synods are not strictly within any province of literary 
history. 

34. The works of Episcopius were coUectiyely published in 
1G50, seven years after his death. They form two Bb inn- 
volumes in folio, and liave been more than once re- 'bp* 
printed. The most remarkable are the Confessio Remonstran- 
tium, drawn up about 1624 ; the Apology for it against a cen- 
sure of tbe opposite party ; and, what seems to have been a 
later work and more celebrated, his Institutiones Theological. 
These contain a new scheme of religion, compared with that 
of tlie established churches of Europe; and may justly be 
deemed tlie representative of the liberal or latitudinanan theo- 
lofry. For though the writings of Erasmus, Cassander, Cast*- 
lio, and Acontius, had tended to the same purpose, they were 
either too much weakened by the restraints of prudence, or too 
obscure and transitory, to draw much attention, or to carry any 
weight against the rigid and exclusive tenets which were Biia- 
tiuned by power. \ 

3.3. The earlier treatises of Episcopius seem to speak on 
sev(»ral subjects less unequivocally than the Theologi- ^kt^wMk 
cal Institutions ; a reserve not perhaps to be censor^ M4jm - 
and which all parties have thought themselves war- ^*"^* 
rauted to employ, so long as either the hope of agreement with 
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a powerful adversar}-, or of mitigating his severity, should 
remain. Hence the Confession of the Kemonstrauts ezplidtlj 
states, that they decline the Semi- Pelagian controversy, con- 
tenting themselves with asserting that sufficient grace is be- 
stowed on all who are called by the gospel to comply with that 
divine cidl and obey its precepts.^ They used a form of wonis, 
which might seem equivalent to the tenet of original sin; and 
they did not avoid or refuse that term. But Episcopius after- 
wards denies it, at least in the extended sense of most theolo- 
gians, almost as explicitly as Jeremy Taylor.* It was common, 
in the si^venteenth century, to cliarge the Arminians, and 
especially Ei>iscoj)ius, witli Socinianism. Boesuet, who seems 
to have quarrelled with all paities, and is neither Molinist nor 
Jansenist, Calvinist nor Amiinian, never doubting but that 
tliere is a firm footing between them, having attacked Episc-o- 
pius and Grotius particularly for Semi-Pelagianism and Soci- 
nianism, Le Clerc entered on their defence. But probably 
he would have passed himself with Bossuet, and hardly cared 
if he did pass, for a heretic, at least of the former denominar 
tion;*^ 

3G. But the most distingiiisliing peculiarity in the writings 
Qprtt uti- ^^ P^i)iscopius was his ix'<luction of the fundamental 
tudv allowed doctrincs of Chiiiiitianity far below the multitudinous 
b> thtm. articles of the chun-hes, confming them to projio- 
sitions whicli no Chnstian can avoid acknowledging without 
niiuiiiest hhune ; such, namely, wlicrein the subject, tlie pre- 
dicate, and the connection of the two, are found in jScripture 
by express or equivalent words.** lie hiid little stress on the 
authority of the church, notwithstanding the advantage he 

> E|)l«rop. OiKTU, vol. i. p. 64. *'De whole chnptor, " UbI de pcrcftto. quod T4>> 

eo ncinini litem inovrnt llcTK"n«tn«nt<**.-' cant, orijcinw K»dtnr. et prwcipua S. 8. 

I uiii not Min* th.'it uiy tran-^lHtiiin L* Iocs quihi::< inniUcTVtlitur.examlnantur,** 

rif^hr: but I thiiik it is what tlu'v nioitnt. itppt^irs to ileny the doctrine entinply ; 

Bv iirfVi'Mient i:r.ut' tlioy iM-enie«i to hare hut thorv may tie M>ine riude* of dktinc- 

meant only thr «'xtfrii»r grace of the poH- tlon >Khich hare eiKrapcd me. Umlmnh 

)K'1V protnulinition, which b equivalent to (Thiolof?. Thrifttiana, lib. iii. c. It.) allow* 

the .Smi-IVlaK«a" wheme, p. 18J<. («n>- it In a iiualiflcd senw. 
tiuH liittirly tiime Into thi« opinion, » Bihl. t'hoirfe, Tol. ▼. 
♦houfrh he iimi (li-Tlnimo*! even' thinjr of * '• Neceivaria qua* wriptarla coDtloe»> 

the kin<l in hi-< tir>t lictling^ with th(N>lo- tur talla ck^ omnia, ut lUne iiuuiift*t» 

g\ . I luivc fuund the Kame doctrine in hominls culfia ij^itniri. negari, ant In 

r.'ilixtuo : hut 1 Iiave preferred no refer- dubium TfK'ari nequcnnt: quia TklrllrcC 

ence as to either. turn nuhjrctum, turn prvdicatnin, tun 

= In."»tit. Th«-<»U>jr., lih. ir. nect. t. c. 2. nuhjecti cum pnrdicato ronnezlo nvccii- 

'' Corrupt ioni- i-<tiu> univonciliit nulla ^unt mria in ip«i'' Kcriptmis wt, aut «xpnM&« 

indicia n<'c fi{i;nii : in.o non ]iauca sunt aut csiuipolleuter.*' — lufi. TbMl., 1. It. 

fi^na ex quihu!* ciilli>ritur nntumm totam c. 9. 
buinauam hie comipuin uoq eatee.'- Tlio 
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might have gained by the Anti-Calvinistic tenets of the fiithen; 
admitting, indeed, the validity of the celebrated rule of Vin- 
centius Lirinensis, in respect of tradition, which the upholders 
of pnmitive authority have always had in their mouths, but 
ad(Ung that it is utterly impossible to find any instance wherein 
it can be usefully applied.^ 

37. The Arminian doctrine spread, as is well known, in 
despite of obloquy and persecution, over much of the p,,,^^^ 
Protestant region of Europe. The Lutheran churches Arminiaa- 
were already come into it; and in England there *"^ 
was a predisposing bias in the rulers of the church towards 
the authority of the primitive fathers, all of whom, before the 
age of Augustin, and especially the Greek, are generally ac- 
knowledged to have been on tliat side which promoted the 
growth of this Batavian theology.' Even in France, it was 
not without considerable influence. Cameron, a divine of 
Saumur, one of the chief Protestant seminaries, de- 
vised a scheme of conciliation, which, notwithstanding 
much opposition, gained ground in those churches. It 
supported by some highly distinguished for learning, Amyranty 
Daill6, and BlondeL Of this scheme it is remarkable, that 
while in its literal purport it can only seem a modification <^ 
the Angus tiniaii hypothesis, with an awkward and feeble ad- 
mixture of the other, yet its tendency was to effiioe the former 
by degrees, and to slide into the Arminian hypothesisy which 

1 Tn^tit. Theo1o(^., 1. \r. Mct. I. c. 16. be recommended, M a fldr and UMftil pio- 
Dnpin Mays of KpiMropiiu: **I1 n'a em- durtion, to the gpneral reader. Two theo- 
I)Uv <■ <1 uL^ t«cA ouvrMgce que dcs pa.'waf^ logical partice in this country, thoach 



d(> ]'«c.itun* wdate qu'il po-ti^tloit nu>- opi)Of«{te in most thiugi, are inTeteratdj 
fii^etnont. 11 avoit aufid lu lea Hibbins; prejudiced aninst the Lerden aehool. 
ni:vi.-< on ne voit pn« qu'il cut <tudi<& lea ' Ocrard VoMlns. in bis Hivtoria Pt- 



fii^etnont. 11 avoit aufni lu lea Hibbins; prejudiced aninst the Lerden aehool. 
ni:vi.-< on ne voit pn« qu'il cut <tudi<& lea > Ocrard VoaainB. in his Hiatoria 1 
p-re^ ni raiiti<iuit^* ecrlesivtiquc. U lagiana, the first edition of idikh, in 1(118, 



eorit netteinont ct mfthodiqaomcnt, poee was ron.-<iderabl7 enlaz|QMl afterwanli, ad- 

d'^s ]>rim ipe^, ne diMtiiuulo ricn dvA objisc- mittrd that the lirst four centoriaadidnot 

tioris (pi'oii p4-ut fuire roiitre, et y r6pond countenance the predeetinarian selienia of 

du mieiix qu'il pent. Ou y<At en lui une Augustin. This gave offence In HoUukl; 

tol-nince pnrf dtc pour Ici Socinienfl, quoi- his book was paMlelr censured ; be wai 

qui] Fe <l'><'Lm! contre eux; pour le parti exrommonicated, and Ibrbiddaii to laach 

d' Aru.il li -0.4, jamaiH il n*a cu dc plus siM in public or pritate. ToaaliM, IDnollMn, 

et d» plui habile defbniteur." — PibUo- remembered that ha had a lai!fa ^uaBjj 

thtquo (le!< Autoun separ^s de l^£gliae and made, alter aome yean, a aort of 

KoiniilDe, ii. A%'i. retractation, wlilrfa, of eonna, did not •>• 

The life of Eplitoophis has been written prees his real ODlnioa. La Clan tmum to 

by IJmborch. Justice has been done to donbt whether naaetad from thii iMitif*, 

tldH eminent perMm, and to tlie Arminian or from what ha oalla ftaapHdty , an M^ 

pnrt/ which he led, in two recent Bngti^h prpasioa for wsaknoaa. Toaaiiia waa, IBsi 

— '"'"'•' • • IdSCODtM " ' ' " 



works. Nichols's Calrinism and Arminian- his contemporanr Ualiar, a i 

i>Dt <U4j>LiYed, bnd Calder*s Life of Epbro- more leandnf, than atraofth of tntaOael 

piuM (1S35). The latter is less verbose and BibUoth^oa UnlviraBUa, zvl. tIS, 9Bl 

more temperate than the former, and may Mioeron, toL xltt. 
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ultimately became, I believe, very common in the Beformed 
Church. 

38. Tliese perplexities were not confined to Protestant tbeo- 
Ri«! of ^^nY' '^'^^ Church of Rome, strenuous to maintain 
jauwn- the tenets of Augustin, and yet to condemn thoee 
*™** wlio did the fjame, has been chargt»d with exerting the 
plenitude of her infallibility to enforce the belief of an inco- 
iierent syncretism. She had condemned Baius, as giving too 
much efHcacy to grace : she was on the point of condemning 
IMolina for giving too little. Both Clement VIII. and Paid 
V. leaned to the Dominicans against the Jesuits in this con- 
troversy ; but the great services and influence of the latter 
order prevented a decij«ion which would have humbled them 
before so many adversaries. It may, nevertheless, be said, 
tliat the Semi- Pelagian or Arminian doctrine, though conso- 
nant to that of the Jesuits, was generally ill received in the 
Chun'h of Rome, till the opposite hypothesis, that of Augustin 
and Calvin, having been asserted by one man in more un- 
limited propositions than had been usual, a re-action took 
place, that eventually both gave an apparent triumph to the 
IMolinist party, and endiingered the church itself by the 
schism to whicli the controversy gave rise. Tlie Augustinus 
of Jansenius, Bishop of Yi)rcs, was published in 1640, and in 
the very next year was censured at Rome. But, as the great 
controversy that sjirang out of the condemnation of this book 
belongs more strictly to the next period, we shall defer it for 
the present. 

39. The Sooinian academy at Racow, which drew to itself 
Sorinun; scvenil j)rosel3'tes from other countries, acquired con- 
voikeiiiM. siderable imi)ortance in theological literature after 
the Ix'ginning of the century. It was not likely that a sect 
reganlcd with peculiar animosity would escape, in the general 
disjwjsition of the Catholic party in Poland to oppress the dis- 
sid(Mit8 whom they had long feared: the Racovian institution 
was broken up and dis|)ersed in 1638, though some of its 
nioml)ers continued to linger in that country for twenty years 
longer. Tlie Bibliotlieca Fratrum Polononim, published at 
Amsterflam (in the tith'pag(% Ireno]><)lis) in 1658, contains 
chiefly the works of Socinian theologians who belong to this 
first part of the century. The Pnclectiones TheologioB of 
Faustus Socinus himself, being published in 1609, after Ids 
death, fall within this class. Ttiey contain a systematic theo- 
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logy according to his scheme, and are praised bj Eichhom 
for the acuteness and depth tbey often display.^ In these, 
among his other deviations from the general orthodoxy ci 
Christendom, Socinus astonished mankind by denying the evi- 
dences of natural religion, resolving our knowledge, even of a 
deity, into revelation. This paradox is more worthy of those 
who have since adopted it, than of so acute a reasoner as So- 
cinus.^ It is, in fact, not very congenial to the spirit of his 
theology, which, rejecting all it thinks incompatible with rea- 
son as to the divine attributes, should at least have some es- 
tablished notions of them upon rational principles. The later 
Socinians, even those nearest to the time, did not follow their 
master in this part of his tenets.' The treatise of Volkelius, 
son-in-law of Socinus, De Vera Religione, is chiefly taken fix)m 
the latter*s writings. It was printed at Racow in 1633, and 
again in Holland in 1 641 : but, most of the Dutch impression 
having been burned by order of the magistrates, it is a very 
scarce book ; and copies were formerly sold at great prices. 
But the hangman's bonfire has lost its charm ; and forbidden 
Ixwks, when they happen to occur, are no longer in much 
re(iuest. The first book out of ^ye in this yolume of Volke- 
lius, on the attributes of God, is by Crellius. 

40. Crellius was, perhaps, the most eminent of the Baco- 
vian school in this century.^ Many of its members, onuhu ; 
like himself, were Germans ; their sect having gained ^»»r^^ 
ground in some of the Lutheran States about this time, as it 
did also in the United Provinces. Grotius broke a lance 
with him in his treatise De Satisfactione CTiristi, to which he 
replied in another with the same title. Each retired from the 
field with the courtet^ies of chivalry towards his antagcmist. 
The Dutch Arminians in general, though very erroneously 
Bn{)[)osed to concur in all the leading tenets of the Bacovian 

1 I^chhorn, t1. part 1, p. 288. Simon, Volkeliiu, nunc Roarni Don probmt, In 

howortr, ohMTTeii that Socinus knew little eo quod rirca DH eofoltloiMni p«Cita • 

<in««'k or Ilebrvvr, u he owiw himiwlf ; luttura rerum arKninenta abdiettTSfflt.'* 

th(Ki(;h he pretenJii to decide quentions — Orot.£pi»t.,904. See, too, Rnail %iiit., 

which require a knowleilj^c of these Ian- p. 210. 

?uH):rfi. I quote from Ribliothi^qiie Uni- * Ihipin pndne Volkellafl Ughlf* tat 

TerH?llo, Tol. xxiii. p. 40S. »yx of CwlHua, " H aTolt beMWOop AtadM, 



2 Tillot^n. in one of his nermons (I main il n'itoit pea i 
jinnot pive the rcfeifnce, writing ftotn Bibl. dea Auteun ■ . 
]iuiiior> ), diivontK. wt mixht be expected, Simon, on the coDtniy {mbi Myrri), pniMi 



fn>ni thifi denial of natural rcligioD, but Crelliua blffhly, and wrt no othtr ttomh 
with !*uch encouiiunm on SoHnua tm wmie mentator « hfai party m eoBpanblt to 



nn>hbb<ho)wi would lukTe avoided. him. 

s '*■ Socinum wcta^ ejus priDclpea nuper 
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iherAitTiAnAr treated them with nmch re^fpecC.^ Grada 
wa.-4 otlf.n rfrpr'jfirrhfni with the indmainesi he kept op among 
thfc^ obnoxiou:* -"eirtarie* ; ami many «>t* his lettezsy m well 
ail thfr**i of Can.firlLeas ami other ieaiiinz Arminians. bear wis- 
nfr-j^ to the [ierH-*ruil re-«iani thev felt tor them.' Several 
prrjTjf^ of thL^ will Ijo al.sj fo'ind in the EpL?t!e« of BoanB, a 
ijruik whii:h throwi; mach light oa the the^jlo^oal opiniocis ot* 
the a;?e. Riiaru.-^ Wiki a man of ai^atenes*^, leuming, and pietj, 
not wholly concurring with the Racovian?, bat not £ir re* 
mr>ve(i from them.^ The Coaimeataries of Grotioa oa the 



1 Th« RemoiMCTViitfl mfxvd tn an** 
thmiLirLB^ the .-^iriniiUM. K(rt:iropiiu nyi. 
oil Arrifiint of th*; -t^iifiir-rit .irjpimMitd in 
CliMr 2*vor. an«l t >« liJRii»ai-«H cue haT« 
aivra74 «tL>t>!il on tn.ie lk«ii. AptWoteu 
OmfaMkiniii . Epi^r. <>p.. vol. L Uu o«ii 
tenftu wtsn pn^hcililj wbak Home woolJ 
Oill Arvui : Uhm h«; •av«. *- Pi*rw>oi« hu 
tiibiu -UviniratMn tribui. non roliAtenli- 
t«r «iit rff^irliaMe. *!<1 riubortlioMe." — 
lorit. TiivA., 1. ir. c. 2. ^ Grociiu a;«. 
h« fin Irt the i.'atii'iliiM m'ira traefa6i< abuut 
the Trinity tiiAO the C'alfiniittA. 

* firrHiiM neT«;r shrunk from •lefifiMiiag 
hill intinuury with Kiuu^u and rrelliiu; 
anil. htrtT [iniii;!:; the former. conrlaiJei, 
In one </( hi* l«*t''.4*n*. with thu liberal ani 
hcin>rt !i>-itiint;Dt : *- Ee^t Tero (ju< •um 
aniiai, fiiv^ut iaotitiiti, at mini cam 
hr«iiiiiib!j4 <'unrrb< pntrripue cum I'hris- 
tUni' il'i.iritiiinvM emntibujt D«TeMitu- 
dinif aii|iii'i puCiMii inriirmten*. il^iie me 
iK^iiie dii-ti.'' rir^4 ]*; £ii:ti-4 pii^uat likmon- 
■trnn-."' — Ki-i-t. ■*>ili). •• Hamtifi ni*i ali- 
qiil 1 h itMTi'rii r•^ri 34: nobi.<iCum minmune, 
Jam h;iTi'tiri non m-^nt."' — 2iia .Serien. p. 
873. "• Nihil vi-ri w factum »t detcriu^, 
quod in il .SK-inus inriilit." — p. S:-*). 
Thi-*, hft thoui^ht. wa/< the caM in tutmo 
qu«Hti<mj«. wh''ri; S'M'iniu. withoat d(>f(i(pi- 
Injfit, h ul mcnu^l with antiquity. '* Ncque 
tan pu(ie>it (v>iii««ntin; Sorino. al quanJo 
Lt in Tfrun T(!t4;n>in(4tie MnU*ntiain inri- 
dit, ut wui*- ft- -it in rontroTen-ia do ju»- 
titla i»«r fl<l<-in. K aliiri nonnuULf." — Id., 
p. I'Jl. *■' r^M-intiH hoc non agviu in anti- 
qntp PcrhvlH' w*n4u« nonnunquain iiiri<Ut, 
ef HtM pirti«>, ut infcnio ralehitt, percoluit 
fflicitiT. AdaiiMTiiit nlia qun etiam rera 
dif'(<nti aurtoritatcm iletraxore.'' — Epiflt. 
9i»J. Even iiuriu)? hi* controTorny with 
Cri'IliiH, hi- wrot«* t«> him in a rcry h.ind- 
» )iii«> nmntnT. " Iti-ne autem in epi'4tola 
tu.i, quji> iiiihi lon>;i! (i^nitiKiinui otlvenit, 
d«> mo jit'liniM, ntiri I'^so mn eorum in nu- 
latTf . (pii oil NMitontiiiJi ftalra pii^taU* dis- 
Mn*'(nt<*4, nli<>n'» a (|U<Miuam Him animo, 
hilt Iwiiii Hliniju;* fuiiii-itiam repudiare. 
Ktiani in libn* dc Tura nsUgiuuc [VolkeiU], 



q3cm juB pcflwii. ratortSEVi ct f 
malta tnTeoio fommo com jmikk 
rata : iLu-1 wro hkoIo graoikr. 
h'xnio<>«, •lai aeuti-iiam in coatrovcnUs 
subciiibaa fiaacum poannt. quanram fat 
▼era Tica em»niitfa>aa, «et qiioc»liMio ad 
fanrtitaeem prolwta.'*— S|>iiC.19D.(liSn.) 
Be wroce with Hn liwi ufi Rgivt on %om 
bfcaldng-ap til the aKabUduBentatBneov 
in lr0». Ep. !«■«. Orodo* bam bMn m 
oba(>x>>ui on th« aeore of Sonnianian am 
of Popery. Ui« ConnMntarief on Um 
ScriproTtt are taxed with It ; and tn iwt 
be b not in j;im>1 odur with any but thn 
Aradnian dirioM ; nor do thcj, n« imi 
wholly ajp«e with hia. 

s Raaru nearly agned with Oi o tfu s 
afl tr> the atoneoient ; at ieart, tbm ImUtg 
thought eo. » De MtbCielkMM Ita mihl 
re'pu:ilit, at nihil admodom v mtnw mt' 
tite reUn-ioeretur." — Grot. %M., lAa 8n- 
riea, p. 881. See abo Ruari Epiekkbe, pp. 
14S. 2^ He paid also mon iwpett to 
the Mcond century than aanw of hia bi^ 
thren, pp. 1<J0, 439, and even atiujul w 
to «gm with the Ante-NiDeae fitbera; 
thou]^ he cannot come np to theoL, pp. 
275, ±ffi. But, hi answer to noma of Us 
ronv.^pomlenta wlio macnllled prindtiw 
aut'.vjrity, he well replka : " DvindeqiURO 
quid Itlua flxit Terltati tenninoi? qnii 
duo ilU prima necala ab omnl errotn 
ab«olvit * AnnoQ «ecIe4afitloa hbtorin 
sati-t teatatur. oonnallaa o|4nlones portra- 
UvKii jam turn inter eo«» qoi nooien Chrbti 
dederant. iuTaluiMe ? Quia nt Temm fa- 
tt<ar. refl ipsa docet nnnnnUoi poateffiorla 
KTl acutius in enodan Ua Scriptoria vetm- 
tud ; et ut dc noxtra »tate dkam, valdo 
me poeniterct Calrini Teatrl ae Bene d 
nlliilo flolidioji aarraa literal Lnterprctamk- 
tur, quvn video Uloa ipwe, qooa tn mlhl 
ob^lurin. feciMe." — p. 188. lie lamaniftl 
the fktal swerrlns trom Protettantbm Into 
whii'h rererpnre for antiquity was kadlnt 
hid frien<l Urotius : *' FortaMla et antlqnl- 



f.iti4 TencRfttio, quie gravibua qnlh 
l*ontiflciurum errorlbus pnelnxltj. nltm 
lineom eum pmluzlt/' p. 377 (16U); •md 
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Scriptures have been also charged with Sodnianism ; but he 
pleaded that his interpretations were those of the fathers. 

41. Two questions of great importance, which had been 
raised in the preceding century, became still more AaattM- 
interesting in the present, on account of the more '""^ 
frequent occasion that the force of circumstances gave for 
ttieir investigation, and the greater names that were engaged 
in it. Both of these arose out of the national establishment <^ 
churches, and their consequent relation to the ccmmionwealth. 
One regarded the power of the magistrate over the church he 
recognized: the other involved the right of his subjects to 
dissent from it hj nonconformitj, or bj a different mode <^ 
worship. 

42. Erastus, bj proposing to substitute for the ancient dL»> 
cipline of ecclesiasticid censures, and especially for ^^^ 
excommunication, a perpetual superintendence of the teiaad bj 
civil power over the flsiith and practice of the church, ***"* 
had given name to a scheme generally denominated Era»- 
tianism, though in some respects far broader than any thing he 
seems to have suggested* It was more elaborately maintained 
by Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity, and had been, in foct^ 
that on which the English Beformatian, under Heniyy was 
originally founded. But as it was manifestly oppoeed to the * 
ultramontane pretensions of the see of Rome, and even to 
the more moderate theories of the Catholic Church, being, of 
course, destructive of her independence, so did it stand in 
equal contradiction to the Presbyterian scheme of Scotland 
and of the United Provinces. In the latter country, the States 

in answer to Menenne, who nemi to h»Te haTe read tha flnt. whldioivrt csbum mj 

had iK>uie hopes of bia oooTenkm, and quotations, nie Matninf , iwm. and Id- 

recomnien<led to him the controTersy of t^grity of Rnarus, as wall as ttit h%ii 

(Irutiiu) with KiTct, he plainly replies, that lespeot which CUiztiu, Onntlkna. aad 

the fonner had extenuated some Uiings other great man, fUt Ibr him, rend* tha 

in the Church of Home which ought to he hook of soma interest. Us taUs os tlial 

alteivd. — p. 258. This he fk«qoenUy la- whiia be was in ftiglaad, about 1817, « 

iniMitA in the courw of his letters, hut, in p ro ftsso rs hip at Gamorfcicit nm oflnad to 

comparii*on with some of the sterner Sod- him, worth £100 per annom, twrtdii at 

nianj*, treats him with gentleness. It If much more from piirata papUi.— p. 7h 

rpmariuible that eren he and Crellius seem But he probably mistook the ehil ipti ' 

to have excluded tlie memben of the of indiridualsfbraiioaar: hawainot' 

Church of Kome, except Um *^ rulgus in- nent eaough fbr such a yttmoml oo 

eruditum et Cassaodri gregales," from sal- part of the anlT«raltj : ana al laail 

ration ; and this wtiile almost all chnrclies must have been sUant aiioal bis Soda 

were anathematizing tlienwdTes in the lam. Tha motaUty d tta Mf|y flosWOM 

same way. Ruar. Epist., p. 0, and p. 167. was rerj strict, and effanaaettle ; piooftaf 

This b<K>k contains two ceaturicrt of which afpsar m tht MItl ^§,9M,tt 

cpiritlex, the second of wiiich is nid to be tUibL 
wry scarce ; and I doubt whether many 
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of IloUaiul had been favorable to the Arminiaiis, so far at 
And Gro- l^^st 03 to repress any violence against them : the 
tiua. clergy were exasperated and intolerant; and this 

raised the question of civil supremacy, in which Grotiiis, by 
one of his early works, entitled Pietas Ordinum HoUandis, 
published in 1G13, sustained the right of the magistrate to 
inhibit dangerous controversies. 

43. He returned, after the lapse of some years, to the same 
Hi(« trcfttiw theme in a larger and more comprehensive work, De 
fLTl!!i^^;l*" IniI>^rio Sumraarum Potestatum circa Sacra. It is 
Of the State, written upon the Anglican principles of regal su- 
premacy, which luul, however, become far less popular with 
the rulers of our church than in the days of Cranmer, Whit- 
gifl, and Hooker. After stating the question, and proving the 
ecclesiastical power of the magistrate by natural law, Scrip- 
ture, established usage, agreement of Heathen and Christian 
writers, and the reason of the thing, he distinguishes CQntrol 
over sacred otfices from their exercise, and proceeds to in- 
quire whether the magistrate may take the latter on himself; 
which, though practised in the early ages of the world, he 
finds inconvenient at present, the manners required for the 
regal and sacerdotal cliaracter being wholly different.^ 

44. Actions may be prescribed or forbidden by nataral 
divine law, positive divine law, or human law ; the latter ex- 
tending to nothing but what is left indefinite by the other two. 
But, though we are bound not to act in obedience to human 
laws which contnidict the divine, we are also bound not 
forcibly to resist them. We may defend ourselves by force 
agiiinst an equal, not against a superior, as he proves, first, 
from the Digest, and, secondly, from the New Testament' 
Thus the rule of passive obedience is unequivocally laid down. 
He meets the recent examples of resistance to sovereigns, by 
saying that they cannot be aj)proved where the kings have 
had an absolute power ; but where they are bound by com- 
pact or the authority of a senate or of estates, since their 
power is not unlimited, they may be resisted on just grounds 
by that authority.^ "Which I remark,*' he proceeds to 
say, "lest any one, as I sometimes have known, should dis- 
grace a good cause by a mistaken defence." 

* Cup. 4. * Cap. 8. tur, in hon, at summtim fanpeifaiBi ooa 

s *' Sin alicnbi iv(^ tales fuere, qui obtinent, arma ez optimatum tanqoa m 

partiri 8iTti positivin kjnbuH et fienatuii all- superiorum aentmtla ■amiiuatfa decMuli 

cigua aut ordinum decretLs atLitrini^ercn- potuerunt."— Ibid. 
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45. The magistrate can alter nothing which is defiiuteljr 
laid down by the positive law of God ; but he may regulate 
the circumstantial observance even of such ; and, as to things 
undefined in Scripture, he has plenary jurisdiction, such as 
the temporalities of the church, the convocation of synods, the 
election of pastors. The burden of proof lies on those who 
would limit the civil power by affirming any thing to be pre- 
scribed by the divine law,^ The authority attributed in 
Scripture to churches does not interfere with the power of the 
magistrate, being persuasive, and not coercive. The whole 
church has no coercive power by divine right* But, since the 
visible church is a society of divine institution, it follows, that 
whatever is naturally competent to a lawful society is compe- 
tent also to the church, uidess it can be proved to be with- 
drawn from it' It has, therefore, a legislative government 
{regimen constitutivum), of which he gives the institution of 
the Lord's Day as an example. But this does not impair 
the sovereign's authority in ecclesiastical matters. In treating 
of that supremacy, he does not clearly show what jurisdiction 
he attributes to the magistrate ; most of his instances relating 
to the temporalities of the church, as to which no question is 
likely to arise.^ But, on the whole, he means undoubtedly to 
carry the supremacy as far as is done in En^and. 

46. In a chapter on the due exercises of the eivil supre- 
macy over the church, he shows more of a Protestant feeling 
than would have been found in him when he approached the 
latter years of liis life ;^ and declares fully against submission 
to any visible authority in matters of faith, so that sovereigns 
are not bound to follow the ministers of the church in what 
they may ailinn as doctrine. Ecclesiastical synods he deems 
oflen ui^eful, but thinks the magistrate is not bound to act 
with their consent, and that they are sometimes pernicious.* 
The magistrate may determine who shall compose such 
synods,^ — a strong position, which he endeavors to prove at 



> Cap. 8. • O^p. 6. Ha itetM tiM qvHtlQii to 

« Cap. 4. * * 

s *' Quandoquidcm eecleslft ooDtui eft 
divina lege noa penniMnu tanttun aed et 



be Uiia: **An poet apoitolonim mUtMmt 
aat penooa Mit eoatiii Ml alltaii MpM 
taMlU, de qui quov* eerll mm ylmi 
ao debeamna. oiUBeuiMiaa aT * 
naotnr, mm mduliitatn veiM 

L>r cotnpotant. etiam mektAm hocKraiMelki ; alimt Aamn 

e, quatenuA adempta hod pfo- • Gap. 7. 

-Ibid. v«MDMi8BMt«oa,q«ladi 



. . ertteMMrfHiw 

iii»titutiii!i, de anpectabili eoetu loqaor, ao debeamna. aiUBemMiaa ab Ijpaajpiopo. 
ncquitur ea omnia quae ooetibaB legitimfa naotnr, eeM mdubitatn veittatli. MfiKl 



naturulitvr cotnpotant. etIam eccleri» hoc 
competere, . - - 

bantur." — 
« Cap. 5. Tmtiul.' 
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great length. Even if the members are elected by the 
church, the magistrate may reject those whom he reickons 
unfit : he maj preside in the assembly ; confirm, reject, annul 
its decisions. lie may also legislate about the whole organi- 
zation of the established church.^ It is for him to determine 
what form of religion shall be publicly exercised ; an casen- 
(inl right of sovereignty, as political writers have laid it down. 
And this is confirmed by ex])erience ; ^ for if any one shall 
ask why the Romish religion flourished in En^and under 
Mary, the Protestant luider Elizabeth, no cause con be 
assigned but the pleasure of these queens, or, as some might 
nay, of the queens and parliaments." To the objection fiim 
the danger of abuse in conceding so much power to the 
sovereign, he replies, that no other theory will secure us 
better. On every supposition, the power must be lodged in 
men, who arc all liable to error. We must console onrselyes 
by a trust in Divine Providence alone.* 

47. Ttie sovereign may abolish false religions, and punish 
their professors, which no one else can. Here again we find 
precedents instead of arguments ; but he says that the primi- 
tive church disa])proved of capit^d punishments for heresy, 
which seems to be liis main reason for doing the same. The 
sovereign may also enjoin silence in controversies, and inspect 
the con<luct of tlie clergy without limiting himself by the ca- 
nons ; thougli he will do well to regard them. Legislation and 
jurisdiction, that is, of a c<xjrcive nature, do not belong to the 
church, exce}>t as they may be conceded to it by the civil 
l>owcr.'* lie fully explains the various kinds of ecclesiastical 
law that have Inien gra^lually introduced. Even the power of 
the keys, which is by divine right, cannot be so exercised as 
to exclude the apj>ellant jurisdiction of the sovereign; as he 
provi's by the Roman law, and by the usage of the parliament 
of Paris.* 

48. The sovereign has a control (inspectionem cum impe- 
rio) over the onlination of priests, and certainly possesses a 
right of confirmation ; that is, the assignment of an ordained 

* Cap. 8. " Nulla in iv ran^ri^ cIucow>it fiolica Tignerit, c«an proxtnift ndA DOa 

lii* 8uniuii iniporii, qu uu qiUHl iu ejiiM i>ut4>rit, iii^ii ex arUtrlo reglnamm, aat, ill 

arhitriu pitt qiut'iuiin religiu publlre ox<t- quihiuikuu yidetur, 

ct'-itur. idqut) pmH>ipuum int<er iuaji>HtatiA oieuti.*^ — p. 242. 

JurapfimintdiniMftqiiiiioliticuscripsorunt. « (*ap. 8. 

Ducvt idi'Ui vxiK'ricutii ; t<i eniiu quK-ru * Ibid, 

cur in Anglia Maria ri*pi&ute Itomana * C»p. 0. 
ivligio, Kliiubotha Tvro iinpemnte, J£vaa- 



id 
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minister to a given curc.^ And, though the election of pastors 
belongs to the church, this maj, for good reasons, be taken 
into the hands of the sovereign. Instances in point are easily 
found ; and the chapter upon the subject contains an interest- 
ing liistorical summary of this part of ecclesiastical lavr. Li 
every case, the sovereign has a right of annulling an election, 
and also of removing a pastor from the local exercise of his 
ministry.' 

49. This is the full development of an Erastian theory, 
which Cranmer had early espoused, and which scnuk 
Hooker had maintained in a less extensive manner. S!^i^ 
Bossuet has animadverted upon it, nor can it appear *°*^' 
tolerable to a zealous churchman.' It was well received in 
England by the lawyers, who had always been jealous of 
the spiritual tribunals, especially of late years, when, under the 
patronage of Laud, they had taken a higher tone than seemed 
comjiatible with the supremacy of the common law. The 
scheme, nevertheless, is open to some objections, when pro- 
pounded in so unlimited a manner, none of which is more 
sti-iking than that it tends to convert differences of religions 
opinion into crimes against the state, and furnishes bigotrr 
with new arguments as well as new arms in its caaS&x^ with 
the free exercise of human reason. Grotins, however, feared 
rather tliat he had given too little power to the civil ma^s- 
trate than too much.* 

50. Persecution for reli^ous heterodoxy, in all its i 
was, in the sixteenth century, the principle as well 
as the practice of every church. It was held incon- cimagfoaM 
sistent with the sovereignty of the magistrate to per- **"*** 
mit any religion but his own ; inconsistent with his duty to 
sufTer any but the true. The Edict of Nantes was a o(mipro- 
mi^e between belligerent parties; the toleration of the disni- 
dents in Poland was nearly of the same kind: but no state 

> Cnp. 10. ** Conflrmationem hane nmh Mcl«riaiii Toemi.**— ^pbt. 4S. TUt wm 
nim iiotootatl acceptam fcrefudam nemo In 1614, mfliv thejpnblioatloiiof UiaPlvtM 
saniu) iiegaverit." OnUnam HoUandUB. Af h« dmr naufv 

> Ibid. to the Church of Itoine, or that of Ontor- 

> See Le Clerc^fl rpmarlui on what Boa- buiy, he must {trdbaUy hmn mmmwhMM 
nuot has »aid. BibUoth^qoe Choiaie, p. modified hit ttwtianln. And 7«i Im 
aiO. aeema never to have been fikoOj to tte 

* " Ego miilto mafd^ Terror, ne minus temporal power of bfadMnMi. He wiftM hi 

quam par wt ma^stratlbus, aut pint- Aupist, 1641, ** Eplar^^ An^te vMatar 

quam par et<t pa^toribus tribocrfan, quam mananrum nomen prope rine re, t ' 

De in altcmm paKem itcruni (?) ezeee- opolentla ei aoctontate. NT' 

nerim, nee sic quiJeni UUs aatifflet qui ae plket cecleite paatoree et ab 1 
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tcstant countries after this ^me ; nor were thej as frequently 
or as boldly vindicated as before.* 

52. The Independents claim to themselves the honor of 
having been the first to maintain the principles ByOMind*- 
of general toleration, both as to freedom of worship !»««*»*■» 
and immunity from penalties for opinion. But that the Armi- 
nians were not as early promulgators of the same noble tenets, 
seems not to liave been proved. Crellius, in his Vindiciie pro 
Keligionis Libertate, 1636, contended for the Polish dissidents, 
and especially for his own sect.* The principle is implied, if 
not expressed, in the writings of Chillingworth, and still more 
of Hales ; but the first famous plea in this country for tole- 
rance in religion, on a comprehensive basis and on deep-seated 
foundations, was the Liberty of Prophesying, by j^^i,- 
Jeremy Taylor. This celebrated work was written, Jeremy 
according to Taylor's dedication, during his retire- '^^' 
ment in Wales, whither he was driven, as he expresses it, ^^ by 
this great storm which hath dashed the vessel of the church 
all in pieces ;" and published in 1647. He speaks of himself 
as without access to books : it is evident, however, from the 
abundance of his quotations, that he was not much in want of 
them ; and from this, as well as other strong indications, we 
may reasonably believe that a considerable part of his treatise 
bad been committed to paper long before. 

53. The argument of this important book rests on one 
leading maxim, derived from the Arminian divines, Hhuiwr^ 
as it was in them from Erasmus and Acontius, that of Proph«- 
the fundamental truths of Chrit»tianity are comprised '^^^' 

in narrow compass, not beyond the Apostles' Creed in its lite- 
nd meaning ; that all the rest is matter of disputation, and too 
uncertain, for the most part, to warrant our condemning those 



1 " De hflcreticoram poenla qiue Mrlpd, writer. I shoiild think 1m wm tha to to tt 

in Mr mccum wntit GalUa et GermaniA, Protectant who ham tmbhuA hto naaM by 
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sympathy of the people with Legat and This I have not wen; bnt th«ra mut, I 

Vvi((htman, burned by James T., in 1614 ; presume, liaTe been % (ood deal of e m m 

and thiii is the more remarkable, as he Is wiii< added to mako ItiUmnlattoglMWtilk 

a well-natured and not generally bigoted tn his aebooL 
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who ditfer from us, ns if their error muftt be criminaL This 
one pro}>osition, much expanded, according to Taylor's difibse 
style, and displayed in a viiiiety of language, pervades the 
whole tn*atise ; a small pan of which, in comparison with 
the rest, bears immediately on the point of political toleration, 
as a duty of civil governments and of churches invested with 
power. In the greater portion, Taylor is rather arguing 
against that dogmatism of judgment which induces men, either 
singly or collectively, to pronoimce with confidence where 
only a varj'ing probability can l>e attained. Tliis spirit is the 
religious, though not entirely the political, motive of intole- 
rance ; and, by chasing tliis from the heart, he inferred, not 
that he should lay wide the door to universal freedom, but 
dispose the magistrate to consider more equitably the claims 
of every sect. ** Whatsoever is against the foundation of fkitli, 
or contrary to good lil'e and the laws of obedience, or destruc- 
tive to human society and the public and just interests of 
bodies ]K)litic, is out of the limits of my question, and does not 
pretend to compliance or toleration: so that I allow no 
indifferency, nor any countenance to those religions whose 
principles destroy government, nor to those religions, if there 
be any such, that teach ill life." 

54. No man, as Taylor hero teaches, is under any obligar 
Boiduewof ^^^" *° believe tliat in revelation, which is not so 
ht* duo- revealed but that wise men and good men have dif- 
^°**' fercd in their opinions about it. And the great 
variety of opinions in churches, and even in the same church 
'* there being none that is in prosperity," as he with rather r 
startling boldness puts it, *' but changes her doctrines every 
age, either by bringing in new doctrines or by contradicting 
her old," shows that wo ciui have no term of union but that 
wherein all agree, — tlie creed of the afKWlles.^ And hence 
though we may undoubtedly carry on our own private in- 
quiries as much farther as we see reason, none who hold this 
fundamental faith are to be esteemed heretics, nor liable to 
punishment. And here he proceeds to reprove all those oblique 
acts which are not direct i)en>ecutions of men's persons, — the 

1 " Since no churrhed bcliore them- ererjr om of tbem. In noM tUag or otb- 

relTt^ iiifallible, that only i>xr<*|it«^l which n."* Thi« la Taylor*! tori— mod* of 

all other chiirrhni ksv if moht of all de- imppling with hb Mg QB mit ; and waj 

crived. it wtre "tmn^iMf, in pomany arti- other niuat glTB a ehuch ''^"' * ' " 

rlfM. whioh make up their Mveral bodies inlUliUlitj Um i 
of i-ouiei^u;u>, they bad not mLitaken, 
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destruction of books, the forbidding the pablicatioQ of new 
ones, tho setting out fraudulent editions and similar acts of 
falsehood, bj wliich men endeavor to stifle or prevent religious 
inquiry. '^ It is a strange industry and an importune diligenoe 
that was used by our forefathers : of all those heresies which 
gave them battle and employment, we have absolutely no re- 
cord or monument, but what themselves, who are adversariesy 
have transmitted to us; and we know that adversaries^ espe- 
cially such who observed all opportunities to discredit both the 
persons and doctrines of the enemy, are not always the best 
records or witnesses of such transactions. We see it now in 
this very age, in the present distemperatures, that parties are 
no good registers of the actions of the adverse side ; and if 
we cannot be confident of the truth of a story now, — now I 
say that it is possible for any man, and likely that the in- 
terested adversary will discover the imposture, — it is fiur more 
unlikely that afler-ages should know anv other troth, but such 
as serves the ends of the representers."^ 

55. None were accounted heretics by the primitive church, 
who held by the Apostles' Creed, till the Council of HtoBoUoM 
Nice defined some things, rightly, indeed, as Taylor 2£STn 
professes to believe, but perhaps with too mudi tiMoSgied 
alteration of the simplicity of ancient faith, so that *">*^ 
^ he had need be a subtle man who understands the veiy 
words of the new determinations." And this was carried 
much farther by later councils, and in the Athanasian Creed, 
of which, though protesting his own persuasion in its truth, 
he intimates not a little disapprobation. The necessary ar- 
ticles of faith are laid down clearly in Scripture ; but no man 
can be secure, as to mysterious points, tliat he shall certainly 
understand and believe them in their true sense. This be 
8ho\\^, first, from the great discrepancy of readings in manu- 
scripts (an argument which he overstates in a very uncritical 
and incautious manner) ; next, from the different seises the 
words will bear, which there is no certain mark to distinguish, 
the infinite variety of human understandings, swayed, it may 
be, by interest, or determined by accidental and extrinsical 
circumstances, and the fallibility of those means by which men 
hope to attain a clear knowledge of scriptural troth. And 
ailer exposing, certaiidy with no extenuation, the difficoUies of 

> Vol tU. p. 424, Ibb«r*a •ditkm of THjlot; 
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interpretation, he concludes, that, since these ordinary i 
of expounding Scripture are very dubious, ''he that is the 
wisest, and by consequence the likeliest to expound truest, in 
all probability of reason, will be very far from ooofidence; 
and therefore a wise man would not w'dlingly be prescribed to 
by others ; and, if he be also a just man, he will not impose 
upon others ; for it is best every man should be left in that 
liberty, from which no man can justly take him, unless he 
could secure him from error ; so here there is a necessity to 
conserve the liberty of prophesying and interpreting Sorip- 
ture, — a necessity derived from the consideration of the 
(lifHculty of Scnpture in questions controverted, and the an- 
certainty of any internal medium of interpretation." 

5G. Taylor would in much of this liave found an echo in 
ujg 1^^ the advocates of the Church of Rome, and in some 
opinion of Protcstauts of his own communion. Bat he passes 
the fiithera. qj^^j^j.^^ ^q assail their bulwarks. Tradition, or the 
testimony of the church, he holds insulHcient and uncertain, 
for the reasons urged more fully by Daille ; the authority of 
councils is almost equally precarious, from their inconsistency, 
their liability to factious passions, and the doubtful authentidtj 
of some of their acts; the pope*s claim to in&llibility is 
combated on the usual grounds ; the judgment of the fiithers 
is shown to be inconclusive, by their differences among them- 
selves, and their fi-equent errors ; and, professing a desire that 
^' their great reputation should be preserved as sacred as it 
ought," he refers the reader to DailU for other things ; and 
'^ shall only consider that the writings of the fathers have been 
so corrupted by the intermixture of heretics, so many fidse 
books put forth in their names, so many of their writings lost 
which would more clearly have explicated their sense, and at 
last an open profession made, and a trade of nuiking the 
fathers ?|K^ak not what themselves thought, but what other 
men j)lea.<e(l, that it is a great instance of God's providence, 
and care of his church, that we have so much good preserved 
in the writings which we receive from the fathers, and that 
all truth is not as clear gone as is the certainty of their great 
authority and reputatioiu" * 



> It M>emB not quite e»»j to reconcile with which he writet ; fkw, idirioc wij to 
ihiA with what Taylor hiu* just bt'ii)re Kiid hi« impetuositj, when he ha» mid tmw 
of hid <lt»Lru to preoerrc the reputation of thing that would give eBneHy or which 
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57. The authoritj of the church cannot be any longer 
alleged when neither that of popes and councils, nor DiJBeuitr 
of ancient fathers, is maintainable ; since the difiu- of flndfaw 
sive church has no other means of speaking, nor can ^**™*^ 
we distinguish by any extrinsic test the greater or better 
portion of it from the worse. And thus, a^r dismissing re-- 
spectfully the pretences of some to expound Scripture by the 
Spirit, as impertinent to the question of dictating the faiUi of 
others, he comes to the reason of each man, as the best judge, 
for himself, of religious controversies, — reason, that may be 
exercised either in choosing' a guide, if it feel its own in- 
competency, or in examining the grounds of belief. The lat- 
ter has great advantages ; and no man is bound to know any 
thing of that concerning which he is not able to judge foi 
liimself. But reason may err, as he goes on to prove, witli- 
out being culpable ; that whidi is plain to one understanding 
being obscure to another ; and among various sources of error 
which he enumerates as incidental to mankind, that of educa- 
tion being " so great and invincible a pr^udice, that he who 
masters the inconvenience of it is more to be commended than 
he can justly be blamed that complies with it." And thuSy 
not only single men, but whole bodies, take, mihesitating^y 
and unanimously, opposite sides from those who have imbibed 
another kind of instruction : and ^ it is strange that all the 
Dominicans should be of one opinion in the matter of pre- 
destination and imnmculate conception, and all the Francis- 
cans of the quite contrary ; as if their understandings were 
formed in a different mould, and furnished with various prin- 
ciples by their very rule." These and the like prejudices are 
not absolute excuses to every one, and are often accompanied 
with culpable dispositions of mind ; but the impossibility of 
judging others renders it incumbent on us to be lenient 
towards all, and neither to be peremptory in denying that those 
who differ from us have used the best means in their power 
to discover the truth, nor to charge their persons, whatever we 
may their opinions, with odious consequences which they do 
not avow. 

58. This diffuse and not very well-arranged vindicatioii of 

ptmge or goften it, but to ioMrt mvm* not txhibit hlf tmI -wit of tttUteff ; If 
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divemtj of judgment in religion, comprised in the first 
Ground* of twclvc scctions of the Liberty of Prophesying, is the 
toiention. proper basis of the second part, wliich maintains the 
justice of toleration as a consequence from the former prin- 
ciple. The general arguments, or prejudices, on which pun- 
islunent for religious tenets had been sustained, turned on 
their criminality in the eyes of God, and the datj of the 
magistrate to sustain God's honor, and to guard his own sub- 
jects from sin. Taylor, not denying that certain and known 
idolatry, or any sort of practical impiety, may be ponished 
corporally, because it is matter of fact, asserts that no mat- 
ter of mere opinion, no errors that of themselves are not sins, 
are to be persecuted or punished by death or corporal inflic- 
tion. He returns to his favorite position, "that we are not 
sure not to be deceived ; ** mingling this, in that inconsequent 
allocation of his pixwfs which frequently occurs in his writ- 
ings, with other arguments of a ditierent nature. The goy- 
emors of the church, indeed, may condemn and restnun, as 
far as their power extends, any false doctrine which encou- 
rages evil life, or destroys the fountlations of religion : but if 
the chun'h meddles farther with any matters of question, 
which liave not this tendency, so as to dictate what men are 
to believe, she becomes tyrannical and uncharitable; tlie 
Apostles' Creed being sufficient to conserve the peace of the 
chun»h and the unity of her doctrine. And, with respect to 
the ci\'il magistrate, he concludes that he is bound to suffer 
the profession of different opinions, which are neither directly 
impious and immoral, nor disturb the public peace. 

59. The sev(?nteenth chapter, in which Taylor professes to 
inconri*- Consider which among the sects of Christendom are 
teiicyofone to bc toloratcd, aiul in wliat degree, is written in a 

*** '* tone not easily reconciled with that of the rest. 
Though he begins by saying that diversity of opinions does 
more coiiceni public jK^ace than religion, it certainly appeare, 
in some passages, tlmt on this pretext of peace, which with 
the magistrate lias generally been of more influence than that 
of orthodoxy, he withdraws a great deal of that liberty of 
prophesying which he has been so broadly asserting. Pun- 
ishment for religious tenets is doubtless not at all the same as 
ix^stniint of se[>arate worship ; yet we are not prepared for 
the shackles he seems inclined to throw over the latter. Laws 
of ecclesiastical discipline, which, in Taylor s age, were under- 
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Stood to be binding on the whole oommunitj, cannot, h6 holds, 
be infnnged bj those who take occasion to disagree, without 
rendering authority contemptible ; and if there are any as 
zealous for obedience to the church, as others may be for their 
opinions against it, the toleration of the latter^s disobedience 
may give offence to the former : an argument strange enough 
in this treatise ! But Taylor is always more prone to accu- 
mulate reasons than to sift their efficiency. It is indeed, he 
thinks, worthy to be considered, in framing a law of church 
discipline, whether it will be disliked by any who are to obey 
it ; but, after it is once enacted, there seems no further indul- 
gence practicable than what the governors of the churdi may 
grant to particular persons by dispensation. The laws of 
discipline are for the public good, and must not so far tolerate 
a violation of themselves as to destroy the good that the pub- 
lic ought to derive from them.* 

60. I have been inclined to suspect that Taylor, for some 
cause, interpolated this cliapter after the rest of the Hbfw«i 
treatise was complete. It has as little bearing upon, dtftoM or 
and is as inconsistent in spirit with, the following seo- 
tions as with those that precede. To use a familiar illustra- 
tion, the effect it produces on the reader's mind is like that of 
coming on deck at sea, and finding, that, the ship having put 
about, the whole line of coast is reversed to the eye. Taylor, 
however, makes but a short tack. In the next section, he 
resumes the bold tone of an advocate for freedom ; and, after 
discussing at great length the leading tenet of the Anabaptists, 
concludes, that, resting as it does on such plausible though 
insuthcicnt grounds, we cannot exclude it by any means from 
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toIeratioD, though they may be restrained from preaebrng 
their other notions of the unlawfulness of war, or of oaths, 
or of capital punishment; it being certain that no good 
religion teaches doilrines whose consequences would destroy 
all goveniment. A more remarkable chapter is that in which 
Taylor concludes in favor of tolerating the Romanists, except 
when they assert the pope's power of dejiosing princes or of 
dis^x^nsing with oaths. The result of all, he says, is this : 
*• Let the prince and the secular power have a care the 
conunon wealth be safe. For whether such or such a sect of 
Christians be to be permitted, is a question rather political 
than religious." 

61. In the concluding sections, he maintains the right of 
particular churches to admit all who profess the Apostles' 
Creed to their communion, and of private men to communicate 
with ditlerent churches, if they require no unlawful condition. 
But '' few churches, that have framed bodies of confession and 
articles, will endure any |)erson tliat is not of the same confes- 
sion ; which is a plain demonstration tlmt such bodies of con- 
fession and articles do much hurt." ^ The guilt of schism may 
lie on him who least thinks it ; he being rather the schismatic 
who makes unnecessary and inconvenient impositions, than 
he who disobeys them, because he cannot do otherwise without 
violating his conscience." * llie whole treatise on the Liberty 
of Pntphesying ends with the celebrated parable of Abraham, 
found, as Taylor says, *• in the Jews' books," but really in an 
Arabian writer. This story, Franklin, as every one now 
knows, rather unhandsomely appropriated to himself; and it 
L? a strange proof of the ignorance as to our earlier literature 
which then prevailed, tliat for many years it continued to be 
quoted with his name. It was not contained in the first 
editions of the Liberty of Prophesying ; and indeed the book 
from which Taylor is supposed to have borrowed it was not 
published till IGol. 

t»2. Such fs this great pleading for religious moderation ; 
a priHluction not more remarkable in itself than for tlie quar- 
ter from which it came. In the polemical writings of Jeremy 
Taylor, we generally find a stanch and uncompromising adhe- 
rence to one party ; and, from the abundant use be makes of 

1 Tlii-i L« «i.l al-io br HaVn, in hb tnrt It b, bowvrcr. vhftft Tirlor woold ksv» 
on Srh'^ui. which was* publi*hed foine tikoa|^t witliont a pWip H t. 
yean b«lbry the liWrty ot Fropbetfying. 
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authority, we should infer that he felt a great veneration for 
it In the Liberty of Prophesying, as has appeared by the 
general sketch rather than analysis we have just given, there 
is a prevailing tinge of the contrary turn of mind, more strik- 
ing than the comparison of insulated passages can be. From 
what motives, and under what circumstances, this treatise was 
written, is not easily discerned. In the dedication to Lord 
Hatton of the collective edition of his controversial writings 
after the Restoration, he declares, that^ ^ when a persecution 
did arise against the Church of England, he intended to make 
a reservative for his brethren and himself, by pleading for a 
liberty to our consciences to persevere in that profession 
which was warranted by all the laws of God and our supe- 
riors." It is with regret we are compelled to confess some 
want of ingenuousness in this part of Taylor's proceedings. 
No one reading the Liberty of Prophesying can perceive 
that it had the slightest bearing on any toleration that the 
Episcopal Church, in the time of the civil war, might ask of 
her victorious enemies. The differences between them were 
not on speculative points of faith, nor turning on an appeal to 
fathers and councils. That Taylor had another class of con- 
troversies in his mind is sufficiently obvious to the attentive 
reader of his work ; and I can give no proof in thiB place 
to any other. 

63. This was the third blow that the new school of Leyden 
had aimed in England at the positive dogmatists, Bfcetor 
who, in all the reformed churches as in that of **>*•*»••*«»• 
Rome, labored to impose extensive confessions of fiuth, 
abounding in inferences of scholastic theology, as ccmditions 
of exterior communion, and as peremptory articles of fiuth. 
Chilling worth and Hales were not less decisive; but the 
former had but in an incidental manner glanced at the sub- 
ject, and the short tract on Schism had been rather deficient 
in proof of its hardy paradoxes. Taylor, therefcNrey may 
be said to have been the first who sapped and shook tfaie 
foundations of dogmatism and pretended orthodoxy; the 
first who taught men to seek peace in unity of spirit rather 
than of belief; and, instead of extinguishing dissent, to 
take away its sting by charity, and by a sense of human 
fallibility. The mind thus free! from bigotry is best pre- 
pared for the public toleration of differences in religion; but 
certainly the despotic and jealous temper of govemmentB ia 

VOL. n. 28 
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not so well combated bj Taylor as bj later adyocates of 
religious freedom. 

64. In conducting his argument, he falls not unfirequentlj 
ita def ta ^^^^ ^^ usual fault. Endowed with a mind of pro- 
digious feiillity, which a vast erudition rendered 

more luxuriant, he accumulates without selection whatSTer 
presents itself to his mind: his innumerable quotations, hia 
multiplied reasonings, his prodigality of epithets and apposi- 
tions, are poured along the interminable periods of his writ- 
ings, with a frequency of repetition, sometimes of the same 
phrases, which leaves us to suspect that he revised but little 
what he had very rapidly composed. Certain it is, that, in 
his different works, he does not quite adhere to himself; and 
it would be more desirable to lay this on the partial views 
that liaste and impetuosity produce, tlian on a deliberate 
employment of what he knew to be insufficient reasoDing. 
But I must acknowledge, that Taylor's fairness does not seem 
his characteristic quality. 

65. In some passages of the Liberty of Prophesying, he 
seems to exaggerate the causes of uncertainty, and to take 
away from ecclesiastical antiquity even that moderate proba- 
bility of truth wluch a dispassionate inquirer may sometimes 
assign to it. His suspicions of spuriousness and interpolation 
are too vaguely sceptical, and come ill from one who has no 
sort of hesitation, in some of Ins controversies, to aUege as 
authority what lie here sets aside with little ceremony. Thosy 
in the Defence of Episcopacy, published in 1642, he main- 
tains the authenticity of the first fifty of the apostolic canons, 
all of which, in the Liberty of Prophesying, a very few years 
afterwards, he indiscriminately rejects. But this line of criti- 
cism was not then in so advanced a state as at present ; and, 
from a credulous admission of every thing, the learned had 
come sometimes to more sweeping charges of interpolation 
and forgery than would be sustained on a more searchiog 
investigation. Taylor's hmguoge is so unguarded, that he 
seems to leave the authenticity of all the fathers precarious. 
Doubtless there is a greater want of security as to books 
written before the invention of printing tlian we are apt to 
conceive, especially where independent manuscripts have not 
been found ; but it is the business of a sagacious criticism, by 
the aid of internal or collateral evidence, to distinguish, noi 
dugmaUcally as most are wont, but with a rational though 
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limited assent, the gennine remains of ancient writers from 
the incrustations of blundering or of imposture. 

66. A prodigious reach of learning distinguishes the theo- 
logians of these fifty years, far greater than even in Q^^t^ra- 
tlie sixteenth century; and also, if I am not mista- dMonor 
ken, more critical and pointed, Uiough in these latter *"* ^'"^ 
qualities it was afterwards surpassed. And, in this erudition, 
the Protestant churches, we may perhaps say, were, upon the 
whole, more abundant than that of Rome. But it would be 
unprofitable to enumerate works which we are incompetent to 
appreciate. Blondel, Daille, and Salmasius on the Continent, 
Usher in England, are the most conspicuous names. Blondel 
sustained the equality of the Apostolic Church both against 
tlie primacy of Kome, and the episcopacy for which the An- 
glicans contended : Salmasius and Dulle fought on the same 
side in that controversy. The writings of our Irish udMr^ 
primate, Usher, who maintained the antiquity of his ***•▼*»• 
order, but not upon such high ground as many in England 
would have desired, are known for their extraordinary learn- 
ing, in which he has perhaps never been surpassed by an 
English writer. But for judgment, and calm appredation of 
evidence, the name of Usher has not been altogether so much 
respected by posterity as it was by his contemponuies. The 
Church of Rome had its champions of less eminent renown : 
Gretser, perhaps the first among them, is not very familiar to 
our ears ; but it is to be remembered, that some of the writ- 
ings of Bellarmin faU witliin this period. The Dogmata 
Tlieologica of the Jesuit Petavius, though but a compilation 
from the fatliers and ancient councils, and not peculiarly 
directed against the tenets of the reformed, may deserve 
mention as a monument of useful labor.^ Labbe, Sirmond, 
and several others, appear to range more naturally under the 
Claris of historical tlum theological writers. In mere ecclesi- 
astical liistor}', — the records of events rather than opinions, 
— this period was far more profound and critical than the 
preceding. The Annals of Baronius were abridged and ooii- 
tinued by Spondanus. 

67. A numerous list of writers in sacred criticism mi^t 
easily be produced. Among the Romanists, Comelins i Lapide 

* Th« Dogm&U Tbeologka Is not a eUM of Lod 
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has been extolled above the rest by his fellow-Jesiiit, An- 
Sacred cri- dres. IIls Commentaries, published from 1617 to 
ttciam. 1642, are reckoned by others too difiiise; but ho 
seems to have a fair reputation with Protestant eritics.^ The 
Lutherans extol Gerhsu^ and especially Glass, author of the 
Pliilologia Sacra, in hermeneutical theology. Rivet was the 
highest name among the Calvinists. Arminius, Episoopios, 
the Fratres Poloni, and indeed almost every one who had to 
defend a cause, found no course' so ready, at least among Pro- 
testants, as to explain the Scriptures consistently with his 
GroUaa; owu tcucts. Two natives of Holland, opposite in 
Cocctgaa. character, in spirit, and principles of reasoning, and 
consequently the founders of opposite schools of disciples, 
stand out from the rest, — Grotius and Coccejus. Luther, 
Calvin, and the generality of Protestant interpreters in the 
sixteenth century, had, in most instances, rejected with some 
contempt the allegorical and multifarious senses of Scripture 
which had been introduced by the fathers, and had previailed 
through the dark ages of the church. This adherence to the 
literal meaning was doubtless promoted by the tenet they all 
professed, the facility of understanding Scripture. That which 
was designed for the simple and illiterate was not to require 
a key to any esoteric sense. Grotius, however, in his Aimo- 
tations on the Old and New Testament, published in 1633, — 
the most remarkable book of this kind that had appeared, 
and which has had a more durable reputation than any per- 
haps of its precursors, — carried the system of literal inter- 
pretation still farther, bringing great stores of illustrative 
learning from profane antiquity, but merely to elucidate the 
primary meaning, according to ordinary rules of critidsm. 
Coccejus followed a wholly opposite course. Every passage, 
in his method, teemed with hidden senses; the narratives, 
least capable of any ulterior application, were converted into 
typical allusion, so that the Old Testament became throughout 
an enigmatical representation of the New. He was also 
remarkable for having viewed, more tlian any preceding 
writer, all the relations between God and man under the form 
of covenant?, and introduced the technical language of juris- 
prudence into theology. This became a very usual mode of 

i Andr^ ; Blount. Simon, howeTvr, the Scriptura* ran to t wu l f 
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treating the subject in Holland, and afterwards in England. 
The Coccejans were numerous in the United Proyinoes^ 
though not perhaps deemed quite so orthodox as their adyer- 
saries, who, from Gisbert Voet, a theologian of the most 
inflexible and polemical spirit, were denominated Yoetians. 
Their disputes began a little before the middle of the centaiy, 
and lasted till nearly its dose.^ The Summa Doctrinsd oi 
Cocccjus appeared in 1648; and the Dissertationes Theolo- 
gicae of Voet, in 1649. 

68. England gradually took a prominent share in this 
branch of sacred literature. Among the divines of x^mi 
this period, comprehending the reigns of James and eomiMa- 
Charles, we may mention Usher, Gataker, Mede, ***"'* 
Lightfoot, Jackson, Field, and Lei^* Grataker stood, per- 
Iiaps, next to Usher, in general erudition. The fiune of 
Mede has rested, for the most part, on his interpretations 
of the Apocalypse. This book had been little commented 
upon by the reformers ; but, in the beginning of the seyen- 
teenth century, several wild schemes of its application to 
present or exi)ected events had been InxMiched in Germany. 
P!^ngland had also taken an active part, if it be tme what 
Grotius tells us, that eighty books on the prophedee had been 
published here before 1640.' Those of Mede have been 
received with favor by later interpreters. lightfoot, with 
extensive knowledge of the rabbinical writers, poured his 
copious stores on Jewish antiquities, preceded in this by a 
more obscure laborer in that region, — Ains worth. Jackson 
had a considerable name ; but I do not think that he has been 
much quoted in modem times.^ Field on the Church has 
\)Qen much praised by Coleridge : it is, as it seemed to me, a 
more temperate work in ecclesiastical theoiy than some have 
represented it to be, and written almost wholly against Rome. 
Leigh*s Critica Sacra dm hanlly be reckoned, nor does it 
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claim to be, more tlian a compilation from earlier theologiaitf: 
it is an al[>habc'tical series of words from the Hebrew and 
( J reek Te.stameDt«, the author candidlj admitting that be was 
iiot very conversant with the Latin language. Leigh* it 
should be added, was a layman. 

C9. The style of preai-hing before the Reformation had 
Ftvieof ^^n ofiten little el-se than buffoonery, and seldom 
prwbing. respectable. P'or the most jiart, indeed, the dergj 
wrote in Latin what they delivered to the multitude in the 
native tongue. A better tone began with Luther. His lan- 
guage was sometimes rude and low, but persuasive, artKess, 
I)owerfuL He gave many useful precepts, as well as exam- 
ples, for pulpit eloquence. Melonchthon and several others, 
both in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as well in the 
Lutheran as in the Reformed Church, endeavored by systema- 
tic treatises to guide the composition of sermons. The fonner 
coul<l not, however, withstand the formal, tasteless, and pole- 
mical spirit that overspread tlieir theology. In the latter, a 
sujHirior tone is perceived. Of these, according to Eichhom, 
the Swiss preachers were most simple and popular, the Dutdi 
most learned and copious; the French had most taste and 
eUxiuence, the English most philoisophy.^ It is more than 
probable, that in tliese cliarar'toristics he has meant to com- 
prise the whole of the seventeenth century. Few Continental 
writers, as far as I know, tliat U-long to tliis its first moiety, 
have earned any remarkable reputation in this provinoe of 
theology. In Kn<;land several might be dbtinguished out 
Kiifciijih of a large num1)er. Sermons have been much more 
Btmion*: frequently published here tlian in any other eoontry; 
and, from the beginning of the seventeenth century, form a 
large proportion of our theological literature. But it is, of 
course, not requisite to mention more tlian the very few which 
may be said to liave a general reputation. 

70. The sermons of Donne have sometimes been praised 
Of Donne- '" ^*® timcs. They are undoubtedly the produc- 
tions of a very ingenious and a very learned man ; 
and two folio volumes by such a person may be expected to 
supply favorable s[)ecimens. In their general character, they 
will not api)ear, I think, much worthy of being rescued from 
oblivion. The subtilty of Donne, and his fondness for sach 

> Eichbom, Ti. pmrt iL p. 219, et post 
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inconclusive rejisoninj^ as a subtle disputant is apt to fall into, 
runs through all of th(*se sermons at which I have looked. His 
leaniing he sc^eins to have penei-ted in order to cull every 
impertinence of the fathers and schoolmen, their remote analo- 
gies, their strained allegories, their technical distinctions ; and 
to these he has added much of a similar kind from his own 
fanciful understanduig. In his theology, Donne appears often 
to incline towards the Arminian hypotheses, which in the 
last years of James and the fii*st of his sou, the period in 
which these sermons were chiefly preached, kul begun to be 
accounted orthcxlox at court : but I will not vouch for his 
consistency in every discourse. Much, as usual in that age, 
is levelled against Rome. Donne was conspicuously learned 
in that controversy ; and, though he talks with great respect 
of antiquity, is not induced by it, like some of liis Anglican 
contemi)oraries, to make any conceFsion to the adversary.^ 

71. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are of much higher 
reputation ; far, indeed, above any that had preceded or Jeremy 
them in the English Church. An imagination essen- Baylor, 
tially poetical, and sparing none of the decorations which, by 
critical rules, are deemed almost peculiar to verse ; a warm 
tone of piety, sweetness, and charity; an accumulation of 
circumstantial accessories whenever he reasons or persuades 
or describes ; an enidition pouring itself forth in quotation 
till his sermons Ixicome in some places almost a garland of 
flowers from all other writers, and esjKJcially from those 
of classical antiquity, never before so redundantly scattered 
fix>m the pul})it, — distinguish Taylor from his contemporaries 
by their degree, as they do fi-om most of his successors by 
their kind. His semions on the ^larriage Ring, on the House 
of Feasting, on the Apples of Sodom, may be named without 
disparagement to othei-s, which perhaps ought to stand in 
equal place. But they are not without considerable faults, 
some of which liave just been hinted. The eloijuence of 
Taylor is great, but it is not eloquence of the highest class: 
it is tar too Asiatic, too much in the style of the declaimers 



1 Donne incurrtHl Kime ftcan<lal by a tations fh>in the nbble of bad aathort 

book entitle-l Biathanat«i«, and conf*iderKl whom he umnl to ivaJ, fill up the whoto 

BA a viudiration of 8uirido. It wa^ pub- of it. It L< hup<W(*ible to find a lens dear 

Ibihed lon^ afU'F hiii death hi It'iol. It fitatenient of aixument on either side No 

is a very dull and podantic p^rf<»nnanre, ono would W inducwl to kill bimflelf bj 

without the inoiionuity and aruteneM of n>:idinic xuch a book, anlen he w«ra 

paradox: dit:»Uuctiom>. ubjcctiuos, audquo- thivHt«*m'«l with another Tolome 
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of the fourth centiir}', bv the study of whom he had probablj 
vitiated his taste ; his learning is ill-phiced, and his argumenta 
often as much so ; not to mention tliat he has the common 
defect of alleging nugatory proofs: his vehemence loses ita 
effect by the circuity of his pleonastic language ; his sentences 
are of endless length, and hence not only altogether anma- 
sical, but not always reducible to grammar. But he is still 
the greatest ornament of the English pulpit up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century ; and we have no reason to believe, 
or rather much reason to disbelieve, that he had any compe- 
titor in other languagt^s. 

72. The devotional writings of Taylor, several of which 

DcTotiouiti ^^l^^'^o *^ ^^^ ^^^ ]^^ ^^ ^^® century, are by no 
writings of means of less celebrity or less value than Ids ser- 
^^^**' mons. Such ai-e the Life of Christ, the Holy Living 
and Dying, and the collection of meditations called the €rol- 
deu Grove. A writer as distinguished in works of practical 
piety was Hall. His Art of Divine Meditation, his 
^°^ ' Contemplations, and indeed many of his writiiigs, 
remind us frequently of Taylor. Both had equally pious and 
devotional tempers ; both were full of learning, both fertile 
of illustration ; both may be said to liave had .strong imagina- 
tion and poetical genius, though Taylor let his predominate a 
little more. Taylor is also rather more subtle and argumen- 
tative ; his copiousness has more real variety. Hall keeps 
more closely to liis subject, dilates upon it sometimes more 
tediously, but more ap])03itely. In his sermons there ia acmie 
excess of quotation and far-fetched illustration, but leas than 
in those of Taylor. In some of their writings, these two 
great divines resemble each other, on the whole, so much, tliat 
we might for a short time not discover which we were read- 
ing. I do not know that any tliird writer comes dose to 
eitlier. Tlie Contemplations of Hall are among his most 
cttlebrated works. They are prolix, and without much of that 
vivacity or striking novelty we meet with in the devotional 
writings of his contem[)orary, but are perhaps more practical 
and generally edifying.^ 

73. The religious treatises of this class, even those which, 
by their former popularity or their merit, ought to be men- 
tioned in a regular history of theological literature, are too 

> Some of the moral writingfi of Hall in tbeteT«nteenUieeiitiuT,aBdhadM«k 
were traadatod into French by Chevreau snooMi. Nieefon, ad. M8. 
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nnmerous for these pages. A mjsUcal and ascetic spirit 
diffused itself more over religion, struggling some- inite 
times, as in the Lutherans of Germajij, against the ^*«*»« 
formal orthodoxy of the church, but more often in subordination 
to its authority, and co-operating with its functions. The writ- 
ings of St. Francis de Sales, titular Bishop of Genevay 
especially his treatise on the Love of Grod, published in 1616, 
make a sort of epoch in the devotional theology of the Church 
of Rome. Those of St. Teresa, in the Spanish langui^ 
followed some years afterwards : they are altogether full of a 
mystical theopathy. But De Sales induded charity in his 
scheme of divine love ; and it is to him, as well as others of 
his age, that not only a striking revival of religion in France, 
which had been absolutely perverted or disregarded in the 
sixteenth century, was due, but a reformation in the practical 
of monastic life, which became more active and b^eficent^ 
with less of useless penance and asceticism, than before. New 
institutions sprang up with the spirit of association, and all 
other animating principles of conventual orders, but free from 
the formality and torpor of the old.^ 

74. Even in the Grerman churches, rigid as they generally 
were in their adherence to the symbolical books, A^diA- 
some voices from time to time were beard for a more *i>*|^ 
spiritual and effective religion. Amdt's Treatise of ^"* 
True Christianity, in 1605, written on ascetic and devotional 
principles, and with some deviation from the tenets of the 
very orthodox Lutherans, has been reckoned one of the first 
protests against their barren forms of faith ;^ and the mystical 
theologians, if they had not run into such extravagances as 
did dishonor to their name, would have been accessions to the 
same side. The principal mystics or theosophists have gene- 
rally been counted among philosophers, and will therefore 
find their place in the next chapter. The German nation is 
constitutionally disposed to receive those forms of religion 
which address themselves to the imagination and the heart. 
Much, therefore, of this character has always been written, 
and become popular in that language. Few English writings 
of the practical class, except those already mentioned, can be 
said to retain much notoriety. Those of George Herbert 
are best known : his Country Parson, which seems propeAj 

t lUnke, U. 480. 

a Eichhora, ri. part I. p. 866; Blogr. Uoir.; ChaliMn. 
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to fall within this description, is, on the whole, a pleamog 
little book; but the precepts are sometimes so oyeTStrained, 
according to our notions, as to-give an air of affectatioo. 

75. The dLsbelief in revelation, of which several symptoms 
Infidelity had appeared before the end of the sixteenth oen- 
writew! ^"T' became more remarkable afterwards both in 

France and England, involving several names no! 
^^***™°* obscure in literary history. The first of these, in 
point of date, is Charron. The religious scepticism of this 
writer has not been generally acknowledged, and indeed it 
seems repugnant to the fact of his having written an elaborate 
defence of Christianity ; yet we can deduce no other coiida- 
sion from one chapter in his most celebrated book, the 
Treatise on Wisdom. Charron is so often little else than a 
transcriber, that we might suspect him in this instance also to 
have drawn from other sources ; which, however, woold leave 
the same inference as to his own tenets; and I think this 
cliapter has an air of originality. 

76. The name of Charron, however, has not been generally 
Vanini associated with the charge of irreligion. A more 

audacious and consequently more unfortunate writer 
was Lucilio Vanini, a native of Italy, whose book De Admi- 
randis Naturae Reginse Deaequc Mortalium Arcanis, printed 
at Paris in 1616, caused him to be burned at the stake by a 
decree of the parliament of Toulouse, in 1619. This trealise» 
as well as one that preceded it, Amphitheatmm JSJberom 
Providential, Lyons, 1615, is of considerable rarity; so that 
there has been a question concerning the atheism of Yanini, 
which some have undertaken to deny.^ In the Amphithe»- 
trum I do not perceive any thing which leads to soch an im- 
putation, though I will not pretend to have read the whide of 
a book full of the unintelligible metaphysics of the later Aris* 
totelians. It professes, at least, to be a vindication of the 
being and providence of the Deity. But the later work, 
whicrh is dedicated to Bassompierre, and pnblished with a 
royal privilege of exclusive sale for six years, is of a yerj 
diiferent complexion. It is in sixty dialogues, the inleriocii- 
tors being styled Alexander and Julius Oesar; the latter 
representing Vanini himself. The far greater part of these 
dialogues relate to physical, but a few to thedogksal std^eds. 

> Bnackar, t. 678. 
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In the fiftieth, on the religion of the heathens, he avows his 
disbelief of all religion, except such as Natore, which is God, 
being the principle of motion, has planted in the hearts of 
man ; every other being the figment of kings to keep their 
Bubjects in obedience, and of priests for their own lucre and 
honor ;^ observing plainly of his own Amphitheatrum, which 
is a vindication of Providence, that he had said many things 
in it which he did not believe.* Yanini was infiitoated with 



Deam coU TetturtI philociophi ezistimi- 
mnt? In unkm Nftlnne kge, qiMm ipa* 
Natara, aum Den* mi (eat enim prind- 
pfum motufl), in ofpnti'm gentlam *»*»«*# 
inwripflit; onteraa ymo Mgos non ntal 
flgmenta et illa^nef ease aaaerebant, non 
a cacocUemone aUqoo indnotaa, flibuwaum 
namque illomm genus dicitnr a philo- 
RophiB, sed a principibni ad rabditonun 
paedagogiam exoogltatea, at a aaeiificnUs 
ob honoris et ami ancupinm oonflnnataSf 
non miracaUs, sed scrtptora, cqjas neo 
originale nllibi adinTenitor, qun mlraca- 
la fiMsta reeitet, et bonaram ao malarum 
ac^onum repromiasionea poUloeatar, In 
futura tamen Tita, ne fraos det^gl poati.*' 
p. 866. 

> ** Mulfea In eo libro aeripta rant, qni- 
bos a me nulla prsBStator fldea. Goal ▼» 
il mondo. — ALEX. Non miror, nam ego 
crebris TemacuUa hoc nsurpo sermoal- 
bus: Questo mondo h una gabUa de* 
matti. Bsg cs codpio et ponttfloes. Nam 
de illls Bcriptum est : Cor regis in 
Domini," &c. — Dial. LVI. p. 438. 



adfarto, onmqua ma^ 
ihcnl t a k m pne nUqniieartiidmam adhno 
iDOcrtam at idlaoam azparlor, rabaeriban 
enpenm Acrlpp« libaUo qnam da srtantia- 
mmTBBituecooaeilprft. — Alt. Liboram 
itoa as : 

JnooDdtna fai aztnmo tuss wtatfa eorri- 
eulo aodpare potea, qoam hoo oantlenmt 
St rapareat dna to nomcB fai ocba tavoa 



The concluding pages are enough 
~ * " ITeni 



show with what justioe Butile and 
mann hare graTely recorded Vanini among 
philosophers. *' Quseso, mi JnU, toam de 
animse immortalitate sententiam expUcas. 

— J. C. Excusatdm me habeas rogo. — 
AL. Cur ita?— J. C. VotI Deo meo qosM- 
tionem banc me non pertractaturum. an- 
tequam senex dires et germanns erasero. 

— AL. DU tibi Nestoreos pro Uterarise rei- 
publicae emolumento dies impertiant : tIx 
trigeffimum nunc attigisti annum et tot 

grsclane eruditionis monumenta admira- 
ili cum lande cdidisti. —J. C. Quid h«» 
mihi prosunt?— AL. Celebrem tibi lau- 
dem comparlrunt. — J. C. Omnes (amn 
rumuDculos cum uno amasiss baalolo com> 
mutandos plerique philosophi suadrat 

— AL. At alter ca perflrui potest. — J. C. 
Quid hideadimit? . . .— AL. Ubenimoa 
Toluptatis ftroctus peroepinti in Natune 
arcanifl inyestigandis. — J. C. Corpus mihi 
est studiis enerratum exhaustumqne ; na- 
que in hac hnmana caligioe perfifttam 
rerum cognitiouem aMiKj[ui possumus; 
rum ipnimimet Arlntotelem philosophoram 
Deum inflnititf propemodum locis hallttci* 



— J.O. SI animna mans noA earn ooipcfa, 
nt Athd flngnnt, aisnsaeat, qoaa iiw ax 
ftma post oUtam dtUeiBa natwiMi pt^a- 
iltr t«niltaBglorlol»iPoeDlia,atlldloalto 
ad oadaTatIs domldUnm partiahatnrT 
81 animoa, «t ciedimas Ubsntw at qpai»- 
mns, Intarital non aat obnozlaa, at ad 
raperoa erolablt, tot M j ' 
dib at Tolnptatlbaa, «t II 
didas mnndi nomnw at I 
81 ad p« 



Dlea Im, dlsB Ilia, mnUarraMa gntiHlm« 
redtatlo, quam omnea Tnlllaiil gloaiiilL 
dioendiqne leporea, qoam rabtffisrfms et 
pena dlTlnsB Ariatolalto nHoalBatlooaa : 



il Tartareo, quod Deoa at mtat , paqtatao 

ina- eareeri amaneipatnr, nnllom iU aoiatliim. 

nullam redampttonem InTsniat. — AL. 



nttuam inadoleaoentisD limina hasiatloiiai 
excepiasem! — J. 0. Pnetarila mala m 
oogites Aitnva ne enrsa, praaantla ftaglaa. 
— AL. Ah!— J.O. Ubaraliterlnspliaa.— 
AL. lUius Tsrsleuli reeordor. Fsrdnto 4 
tutto 11 tempo, eha In amor noo d apaoda. 
— J. C. ]^qnonlamineUiMto>mdiaad 
Tesperam perdorta aat dlapntatto (ei^ 
singula Tarba diTino Bomanw atniaslM 
oracttlo. IniUlibllis ci^Jns Interpna a Splil- 
tu 8ancto modo constltutus aat Panloa V., 
serenlsslnuD Bnrgberiss ftunllfai snhtiai, 
subjecta esaa Tolnmna, Ita «t pro noo 
dictis habeantuTf d qua ftmltaB ammt, 
quod tIx cTMUderlm, qua illlaa ptodtla 
ad amnanfan non oonaantlanf), haamuM 
patilisper animos, at a sararitata ad hllail- 



iiinunquetiado . 

lusoriaatabnlashneadjhrta." Thawraleh* 



•d man, It seems, had not ■ 
think hhnself a vaintr bj hia spaeala- 
tlons ; jet ha knav no* that Iba mm 
waa still b 
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presumption, and, if be resembled Jordano Bruno in tbis 
respect, fell very short of bis acatenese and apparent integ- 
rity. His cruel death, and perhaps the scarcity of his woflus 
has given more celebrity to his name in literary history than 
it would otherwise have obtained. 

77. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in his treatise De Veritate, 
Lord Her- ^"^ ^^^ more in that De Religione Gentilium, has 
bw^of been justly deemed inimical to eveiy positiTe re- 
Cherbuiy. ^gj^^^ jj^ admits, indeed, the possibility of imme- 
diate revelation from heaven, but denies that any tradition 
from others can have sufficient certainty. Five fnndamen 
tal truths of natural religion he holds to be snch as all 
mankind are bound to acknowledge, and damns those bea 
thens who do not receive them as summarily as any theo- 
logian.^ 

78. The progress of infidelity in France did not fiul tc 
GrotioM de attract noticc. It was popular in the court of Louis 
vcritate. XI H., and, in a certain degree, in that of Charles L 
But this does not belong to the history of literature. Among 
the writers who may have given some proofs of it, we may 
reckon La IVIothe le Vayer, Naude, and Guy Patin.* The 
writing of Hobbes will be treated at length hereafter. It is 
probable tliat this sceptical spirit of the age gave rise to those 

If 

1 TheMfl^earticleeare: <* 1. EmeBeom Patin's letter*, except thow bmt IIm «nd 

Fommum.— 2. CoU(k*l>ore.— 3. Virtutem of hie life, k«d to « lioiilar i * * 

pietatcmque erac pnrcipuaa partes cultus One of them ha* rertainlj the i , 

diTini. — 4. Dolendam owe ob percata, ah of implirating GafMndi, and 

iii>«iao re<iipiKcnduin. — 5- Dari ex boni- quoted-as such by {Ur Jamea Macklatoah, 

tatc ju(«titia<iue dlvina premium Tel in hLi DiMertatkn on Ethieal P hH oaop hj . 

poeiinm turn in hac Tita, turn poet banc Patin telU lu. that NavuK, flanwnrti, and 

Titam. . . . IliMre quip{»e ubi nupentitio- he were to sup ttigether the MlovtaiKSu- 

nc8 fifoncntaque couuuiM-uerint, Tel ani- da}'. *' Ce lera une d^baurhe, nnJa phi- 

mai< HUM criminibuH qiue nulla natifl eluat kwophique, et peut-^tre quriqna cnoaa 

pnpnit^'ntia. coiiimaculnverint, a 0vip«is d'avautage, pour £tre tous troia goMa da 

peniitio {>n>pria. Di!0 Ti>ro »unimo in leter- loup-garou, et kXst d^Urrte da nal daa 

nam nit gloria/' — Dc Ilcligioue Gentilitun, arrupule* qui o#t le tyran dan coMctmcea, 

cup. 1. noun ironj pvnt-«:tre jupqne fort prte da 

> \jk Mothe k> Vayer ha* frequently aanctuairr. Je fl« I'an p a w* ea ▼0}ifl* 

been nTkoued among thoM who carried dc Gentillj awe M. Naud^, VMj aeol avee 

tlii-ir;!«.'iu-nilN-i-pti<>iiiniintorol{gion. And luy, t«te^-te(e; 11 n'y aTolt pofait de t^ 

tilix HtniH a fair inference, unl<^M the ron- moinn. auivi n^y en Ikloit-ll poiiit ; nooa 

trary run lio nhown ; for thrve who doubt y parlAmea fort librement de toai. aan* 

of what iri HKNt 0Ti(k'nt will naturally que pcrmnne en ait M^ MondalM." — p. 

dnulit (if what L« loi*^ m. In La Motlie's 82. 1 iihould not, neTertheleiw. lay morh 

fourth iiiali»^ie, under the name of (hn- utivM on thiii letter, in oppoidtlon to tha 



tlu!4 1'ulx'H). he preti'ndj* to Hprak of faith many aw f rtioni» of belief La ieU(^ 

aj« a (^ft of (iO<l, nnd not fouudod on evi- the writintcii dt GaMendl contain. One of 

(|c-n<>c : which was prolmbly but the uKual them, indeed, quoted by DupaM Stewart, 

8U>>ti>rf^i);e. Tlie NnutlH-aiia an> full of in note Q to hit tint Dinae itatki P. Is 

linuKl iiithuatiom* that tlu> author wa*. an ratlHY uniipicioaa. as goioK too Sir Into a 

he cxprL«iKfl it. hiti\ dcniaiii ; and Uuy myatkal atrain tat hia cold tau peffiman t 
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vindications of revealed religion which were published in the 
present period. Among these, the first place is dae to the 
well-known and extensively circulated treatise of Grotins. 
This was originally sketched in Dutch verse, and intended 
for the lower classes of his countrymen. It was published in 
Latin in 1627.^ Few if any books of the kind have been so 
frequently reprinted ; but some parts being not quite so dose 
and critical as the modem state of letters exacts, and the 
arguments against Jews and Mahometans seeming to occupy 
too much space, it is less read than formeriy. 

79. This is not a period in which many editions or venuons 
of the Scriptures were published. The English trans- ^_^^ 
lation of Uie Bible had been several times revised, ^^^''^ 
or re-made, since the first edition by lyndale. It ^^^ 
finally assumed its present form under the authority 
of James I. Forty-seven persons, in six oompanies, meeting 
at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge, distributed the labor 
among them ; twenty-five being assigned to the Old Testament, 
fifteen to the New, seven to the Apocrypha. The rules im- 
posed for their guidance by the king were desi^^ned, as fiur as 
possible, to secure the text against any novel mterpretatioii ; 
the translation, called the Bishops' Bible, being established aa 
the basis, as those still older had been in that ; and the woik 
of each person or company being subjected to the review of 
the rest. The translation, which was conmienced in 1607| 
was published in 1611.* 

80. The style of this translation is in general so enthusi- 
astically praised, that no one is permitted either to ^^ 
qualify or even explain the grounds of his approba- ***^^ 
tion. It is held to be the perfection of our Englbh langoage. 
I shall not dispute this proposition ; but one remark as to a 
matter of fact cannot reasonably be censured, that, in conse- 
quence of the principle of adherence to the original versions 
which had been kept up ever since the time of Henry VUL, 
it is not the language of the reign of James L It may, in the 
eyes of many, be a better English, but it is not the English 
of Daniel or Raleigh or Bacon, as any one may easily per- 
ceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in the Old Testament, 
with obsolete phraseology, and with single words long ainoe 
abandoned, or retained oply in provincial use. On the more 

1 NiceroQ, toI. xix. ; Biogr. UniT. * FoUar'i Ghaicii 
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